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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


To those engaged in the study of Chinese history the presence 
of Jesuit missionaries in China, some of whom even worked 
at the imperial court for Chinese and later Manchu emperors, 
may appear at best an enigmatic story. In the whole expanse 
of the history of that nation it might even be a fleeting phenom- 
enon. Yet anyone examining the Chinese dynastic histories 
cannot but be impressed by the continuous record of a civiliza- 
tion that at times can elude comprehension by the West. Com- 
pared to this span of time, the period from the arrival of the 
Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, in Peking in 1601 to the suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1773 is but an interlude. Cultural relations of East 
and West begun by them during that period continue to hold 
an interest at present, however, when it is remembered that the 
same Ch’ing dynasty that the Jesuits served fell from power 
just seven decades ago. 

How pervasive and continuous an effect these pioneer Je- 
suits had on Chinese civilization during the late Ming and early 
Ch’ing period is an open question. One approach could be a 
study of the reasons why works by Ricci and several other early 
Jesuits were included in the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu (The complete 
library of four classes of literature) during the reign of the 
Ch’ien-lung Emperor who was not as well-disposed to the Jesuits 
as his grandfather, the K’ang-hsi Emperor, had been. A recent 
study along similar lines has shown that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Wei Yiian, the historian and geographer, became so con- 
cerned with the Western powers’ forceful encroachment on China 
that he compiled his Hai-kuo t’u-chih (Illustrated gazetteer of 
the maritime nations). It was a compendium of Chinese works 
written by Westerners which Wei hoped would shed some light 
on the West itself. The geographical essays by the Jesuits, Mat- 
teo Ricci (1552-1610), Giulio Aleni (1582-1649), and Ferdinand 
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Verbiest (1623-1688) were the first chapters of Wei’s volume ', 
Another approach has been to study the Chinese attitudes to- 
ward Western science and religion in the late Ming and early 
Ch’ing period which often became anti-Christian. This has been 
the perspective of some recent scholarship’. A further method 
has been an extensive examination of the life of one of Ricci’s 
most celebrated converts among the scholar-official class, Hsii 
Kuang-ch’'i*. In contrast to these various aspects of the question, 
the present study is based on a biographical approach. It cen- 


! Susan W. Barnett, « Wei Yuan and Westerners: Notes on the Sources 
of the Hai-kuo t’u-chih », Ch’ing-shih wen-t’i, II (November, 1970), 4-7. 

2 George H. C. Wong, « The Anti-Christian Movement in China: Late 
Ming and Early Ch’ing », Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, III (May, 
1962), 187-222. This is partly based on his « China’s Opposition to Western 
Religion and Science during the Late Ming and Early Ch’ing, « (unpub- 
lished Ph. D. dissertation, University of Washington, 1958); Douglas Lan- 
cashire, « Anti-Christian Polemics in Seventeenth-Century China, « Church 
History, XXXVIII (1969), 218-41; Willard J. Peterson, « Western Natural Phil- 
osophy Published in Late Ming China, « Proceedings of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, CXVII (August, 1973), 295-322; also his « Fang I-chih: 
Western Learning and the ‘Investigation of Things’», in William T. de 
Bary, ed., The Unfolding of Neo-Confucianism (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1975), pp. 369-411 and his Bitter Gourd. Fang I-chih and In- 
tellectual Change in the 1630s (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979); 
John Dragon Young, «An Early Confucian Attack on Christianity: Yang 
Kuang-hsien and his Pu-te-t», Journal of the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, III (1975), 155-86 and also his « Confucianism and Christianity: The 
Jesuits, Their Converts and Their Critics », (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
University of California, Davis, 1976). Also see E. Zurcher, « The First Anti- 
Christian Movement in China (Nanking, 1616-1621) », in P. W. Pestman, ed., 
Acta Orientalia Neerlandica. Proceedings of the Congress of the Dutch 
Oriental Society Held in Leiden on the Occasion of Its Fiftieth Anniversary 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971), pp. 188-95. 

3 Monika Ubelhor, « Hst Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633) und seine Einstellung 
zum Christentum », Oriens Extremus, XV (1968), 191-257; XVI (1969), 41-74 
and aiso « GeistesstrOmungen der spaten Ming-Zeit, die das Wirken der 
Jesuiten in China begunstigen », Saeculum, XXIII (1972), 172-85. An addi- 
tional procedure has been a survey attempt to find a Jesuit perspective 
of Confucianism as in Paul A. Rule, « The Confucian Interpretation of the 
Jesuits », Papers on Far Eastern History, VI (September, 1972), 1-61. The 
title is misleading since the article covers only some of the important 
Jesuits and their converts in the late Ming period. He has examined the 
issue in a wider scope, however, in his « K’ung-tzu or Confucius? The Je- 
suit Interpretation of Confucianism », (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
Australian National University, 1972). For an incisive critique of this dis- 
sertation, see Jean Sainsaulieu, « Le Confucianisme des Jésuites », in Col- 
loque international de sinologie, La Mission francaise de Pékin aux XVIle 
et XVIIle siécles (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1976), pp. 41-57. 
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ters on one of the Jesuit participants in his activities in China, 
whose work there and later in Europe, contributed to the begin- 
nings of early sinology in France. 

A parallel may be drawn between the need for research into 
the Jesuit interlude and into the early Ch’ing period of which 
+t forms a part. The reference to Jonathan Spence’s Ts’ao Yin and 
the K’ang-hsi Emperor as « the first serious study of early Ch’ing 
history in English », amply testifies to an overall need of exam- 
ining the period. This should be coupled with the remark of 
John K. Fairbank that like the studies on Marco Polo, « the Je- 
suit pioneers form an entire field unto themselves »*. Indeed, 
research on the Jesuits’ work in China has been rather limited. 
This has been partly due to the prohibition of writing anything 
about the Chinese Rites controversy (first issued in 1710 and 
not lifted until 1940). The controversy was so pervasive during 
that period that it would have been difficult to avoid the subject. 
Lack of access to the documents also prevailed, partly because 
of the prohibition already mentioned. 

A frame of reference for the present study perhaps can be 
drawn against the background of previous works in Western 
languages °. Within the limitations outlined above and especially 





4 Jonathan Spence, Ts’ao Yin and the K’ang-hsit Emperor: Bondservant 
and Master (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966). The remark is by 
Wang Gung-wu in his review in the Journal of Asian Studies, XXVII (Au- 
gust, 1968), 876-77. A number of important works since his comment was 
written have contributed to the field: Jonathan Spence, Emperor of China: 
Self-Portrait of K’ang-hsi (New York: Vintage Books, 1975); Robert B. Ox- 
nam, Ruling from Horseback. Manchu Politics in the Oboi Regency, 1661- 
1669 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975); Lawrence D. Kessler, 
K’ang-hsi and the Consolidation of Ch’ing Rule, 1661-1684 (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1976); Preston M. Torbert, The Ch’ing Imperial 
Household Department. A Study of Its Organization and Principal Func- 
tions, 1662-1796 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977); Silas H. L. 
Wu, Communication and Imperial Control in China. Evolution of the Pal- 
ace Memorial System, 1693-1735 (Cambridge:Harvard University Press, 
1970) and his Passage to Power: K’ang-hsi and His Heir Apparent, 1661- 
1722. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1979); Jonathan Spence and 
John E. Wills, eds. From Ming to Ch’ing: Conquest, Region and Continuity 
in Seventeenth-Century China (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979). 
For Fairbank’s remark, see The United States and China, 4th ed. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1979), p. 512. 

> Since the purpose is not to present a bibliographical essay, the stud- 
ies mentioned comprise only a selective coverage of items appearing 
since 1880 and later. In Chinese see Fang Hao, Fang Hao liu-shih tzu-ting 
kao (The collected works of Maurus Fang Hao, revised and edited by the 
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after 1940, a number of monographs and articles broke new 
ground in this century. It was somewhat natural that many of 
them centered on the first Jesuit to make an impact in Peking, 
Matteo Ricci. His works, first edited from 1911 to 1913, present- 
ed a fresh vision of missionary attitudes. Two lengthy articles 
had earlier focussed on two successors of Ricci, namely Ferdi- 
nand Verbiest and Antoine Gaubil (1689-1759) °. Moreover, Al- 
phonse Vath’s study of Adam Schall (1592-1666) and the later 
translation of Schall’s Relatio Historica offered new insights in- 
to this German Jesuit’s labors in the Peking Court where he 
tried to continue Ricci’s policy of adaptation. Four years after 
Vath’s monograph appeared, Henri Bernard-Maitre published his 
Le Pére Matthieu Ricci et la societé chinoise de son temps which 
depicted Ricci’s liaison with and influence on the scholar-official 
class’. The re-edition of Ricci’s works, the Fonti Ricciane, com- 
pleted in 1949, has become a standard reference work *®. Several 
years later a monograph on Ricci’s adaptation to the Chinese 


author), 3 vois., (Taipei: T’ai-wan hsuieh-sheng shu-chu, 1969). See also 
Hsii Tsung-tse, Ming-Ch’ing chien Yeh-su-hui shih i-chu t’i-yao (An Annotated 
bibliography of the works written or translated by the Jesuits during the 
Ming and Ch’ing dynasties), (Taipei: Chung-hua shu-chu, 1958). In Japanese 
perhaps the best coverage is in Saeki Yoshiro, Shina kirisutokyd no 
kenkyu (A study of Christianity in the Ch’ing dynasty), (Tokyo: Shun- 
jusha, 1949). 

6 Opere storiche de P. Matteo Ricci, S. J., ed. Pietro Tacchi-Venturi, 
S. J. 2 vols. (Macerata: Giorgetti, 1911-1913); Henri Bosmans, S. I. « Fer- 
dinand Verbiest, Directeur de l’Observatoire de Pékin, 1623-1688», Revue 
des questions scientifiques, 3rd ser., XXI (1912), 195-273; 325-464; Joseph 
Brucker, S. J., « La Chine et ]’Extréme-Orient d’aprés les travaux histor- 
iques du P. Antoine Gaubil, missionnaire a Pékin (1722-1759) », Revue des 
questions historiques, XXXVII (April, 1885), 485-539. 

7? Alphonse Vath, S. J., Johann Adam Schall von Bell, S. J. Missionar in 
China (Cologne: J. P. Bachem, 1923); Johann Adam Schall von Bell, S. J., 
Relation historique (des événements qui se produisirent a l’occasion de la 
correction du calendrier chinois). Lettres et mémoires, ed. Henri Bernard- 
Maitre, S. J., Latin Text with French Translation by Paul Bornet, S. J., 
(Tientsin: Hautes Etudes, 1942); Henri Bernard-Maitre, S. J., Le Pére 
Matthieu Ricci et la societé chinoise de son temps (1552-1610), 2 vols., 
(Tientsin: Hautes Etudes, 1937). The last years of the French Jesuit mis- 
sion were studied by Camille de Rochemonteix, S. J., Joseph Amiot et les 
derniéres survivants de la mission francaise a Pékin (1750-1799), (Paris: A. 
Picard, 1915), while Robert Chabrié, S. J. focussed on an earlier aspect 
in his Michel Boym, Jésuite polonais et la fin des Ming en Chine, 1646-1662 
(Paris: P. Bossuet, 1933). 

8 Fonti Ricciane, ed. Pasquale M. d’Elia, S. J., 3 vols. (Rome: La Libre- 
ria dello Stato, 1942-1949). 
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milieu, though not based on Chinese sources, examined in depth 
the Western sources that indicated his break with past missiolog- 
‘cal concepts ’®. Two years earlier, Louis Gallagher translated 
and edited Ricci’s journal. Based on the Latin translation from 
the Italian, this volume presents a perspective of Ricci’s person- 
al encounter with the Chinese”. George Dunne expanded these 
horizons by his survey of the story from Ricci through Schall ”. 
A recent biography of Ricci synthesized some of these earlier 
studies, whereas an anthropologist has concentrated on a new 
dimension of Ricci’s cultural policies ”. 

Simultaneously in the past several decades other facets of 
the role of the Jesuits have been topics of research. Fuchs’ study 
of the Jesuit atlas of China brought to light an important con- 
tribution they made to China and indeed to the cartographic 
knowledge of Europe. Joseph Sebes has clarified the role of the 
Jesuits at the negotiations of Nerchinsk in which China first 
accepted the principle of the law of nations °. A much different 
publication is Bouvet’s Voiage de Siam which throws some light 





9 Johannes Bettray, S. V. D., Die Akkomodationsmethode des P. Matteo 
Ricci S. J. in China (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University, 1955). The 
impact of this concept and its nexus to the other missions is portrayed 
in Wolfgang Reinhard, « Gelenkter Kulturwandel im 17. Jahrhundert. Ak- 
kulturation in den Jesuitenmission als universalhistorisches Problem », His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 223 (1976), 529-90. 

10 Matteo Ricci, China in the Sixteenth Century. The Journals of Mat- 
thew Ricci, ed. Louis M. Gallagher (New York: Random House, 1953). The 
1617 Lille French translation has been reprinted with modifications of 
orthography and punctuation in Matthieu Ricci and Nicolas Trigault, His- 
toire de l’Expedition chrétienne au royaume de la Chine, 1582-1610 (Bellar- 
min: Desclée de Brouwer, 1978). 

11 George Dunne, S. J., Generation of Giants: The Story of the Jesutts 
in China in the Last Decades of the Ming Dynasty (Notre Dame: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1962). 

12 Fernando Bortone, S. J., P. Matteo Ricci, S. J. Il‘ Saggito d’Occidente ’ 
Un grande italiano nella Cina impenetrabile (1552-1610), (Rome: Desclée, 
1965). See also his J Gesuiti alla corte di Pechino (Rome: Desclée, 1969). 
George L. Harris, an anthropologist, has written « The Mission of Matteo 
Ricci, S. J. A Case Study of an Effort at Guided Culture Change in the 
Sixteenth Century », Monumenta Serica, XXV (1966), 1-168. A recent biog- 
raphy of Verbiest, based mostly on published sources, is by Roger A. 
Blondeau, Mandarijn en Astronoom. Ferdinand Verbiest, S. J. (1623-1688) 
aan het hof van de Chinese Keizer (Brugge-Utrecht: Desclée, 1970). . 

13 Walter Fuchs, Der Jesuiten-Atlas der Kanghst-Zeit (Peking: Fu-jen 
University Press, 1943); Joseph S. Sebes, S. J., The Jesuits and the Sino- 
Russian Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689). The Diary of Thomas Pereira, S. J. 
(Rome: Institutum Historicum S. I., 1961). 
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on the beginnings of the French Jesuit mission in China and 
includes a list of his letters. The correspondence of Gaubil of- 
fers a glimpse into the problems he faced while working in Pe- 
king during the Yung-cheng and Ch’ien-lung periods “. 

Among the more general studies of the Jesuits in this in- 
terlude is Arnold Rowbowtham’s well-known volume, based al- 
most exclusively on secondary sources. Later research has al- 
ready shown several deficiencies in it. For example (besides 
those works already mentioned), the monograph on the papal 
legations of the eighteenth century brought to light previously 
unused Western and Chinese sources *. In so doing, it indicated 
a need for biographies of the legates, Charles Maillard de Tour- 
non and Carlo Ambrogio Mezzabarba. A perceptive article about 
de Tournon’s audience with the K’ang-hsi Emperor has come 
from Francis A. Rouleau, who is completing a two-volume biog- 
raphy of that legate. Other research has shown that the eight 
permissions that were meant to mollify the Chinese Rites con- 
troversy in the early 1720’s apparently were not the idea of Mez- 
zabarba but were his instructions received while he was still 
in Lisbon before departing for China. In two highly contested 
questions during this period the Jesuits played significant roles. 
The problem of the Chinese liturgy has been quite thoroughly 


14 Janette C. Gatty, Votage de Siam du Pére Bouvet (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1963); Antoine Gaubil, S. J., Correspondance de Pékin (1722-1759), ed. Renée 
Simon, preface by Paul Demiéville and appendices by Joseph Dehergne, 
S. J. (Geneva: Droz, 1970). Several other studies might be added: Cecile 
and Michel Beurdeley, Giuseppe Castiglione: A Jesuit Painter at the Court 
of the Chinese Emperors (Rutland: Tuttle, 1972); Joseph Krahl, S. J., 
China Missions in Crisis: Bishop Laimbeckhoven and His Times, 1783-1787 
(Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1964) and Joseph Dehergne, « La Mis- 
sion de Pékin vers 1700», AHSI, XXII (1953), 314-38; «La Chine centrale 
vers 1700», AHSI, XXIV (1955), 251-94; XXVIII (1959), 289-330; XXX (1961), 
307-66; XXXVI (1967), 221-46; «La Chine du Sud-Ouest: le Szechwan, le 
Kweichow, le Yunnan », AHSI, XLII (1973), 246-87; « La Chine du Sud-Est: 
Guangxi (Kwangsi) et Guangdong (Kwangtung) », AHSI, XLV (1976), 3-55. 
Dehergne’s study is an indispensable gazetteer of Chinese place names 
with various romanization systems found in Jesuit manuscripts and pub- 
lished materials of that day. 

15 Arnold H. Rowbotham, Missionary and Mandarin: The Jesuits at 
the Court of China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942); An- 
tonio S. Rosso, O.F.M., Apostolic Legations to China of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (South Pasadena, Calif.: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1948). 

146 Francis A. Rouleau, S. J., « Maillard de Tournon, Papal Legate at 
the Court of Peking», AHSI, XXXI (1961), 264-332; Nicolas Kowalsky, 
« Carlo Ambrogio Mezzabarba », Enciclopedia Cattolica, VIII, 924-25. 
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examined, whereas a recent collection of documents on the Chi- 
nese Rites controversy presents only a part of that very complex 
problem ”. The first volume of a planned trilogy in Italian por- 
trays a rapid survey of only some events in the lives of the Je- 
suits at the Peking Court. A great number of unedited docu- 
ments, on the other hand, formed the basis of the volume on the 
imprisonment and eventual death of Jodo Mourao (1681-1726), 
the Jesuit who allegedly became involved in the question of the 
succession of the Yung-cheng Emperor to the throne *. 

After reading the above works, one may readily be struck 
by several gaps that occur. Few of these studies concentrated 
on the period from Verbiest’s death in 1688 to the death of the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor in 1722. Except for the lengthy study of Vir- 
gile Pinot, whose prime concern was to explain the impact of 
China on the formation of philosophy in France before the time 
of Voltaire, monographs about the activities of Claude Visdelou 
(1656-1737), Joachim Bouvet (1656-1730), Joseph Henri-Marie de 
Prémare (1666-1736), Jean-Baptiste Régis (1663-1738), and Domi- 
nique Parennin (1665-1741) — to name a few Jesuits conversant 
with Chinese literature and culture — have not appeared”. It 


17 Francois Bontinck, La Lutte autour de la liturgie chinoise aux XVIIé 
et XVIIIe¢ stécles (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1962); Rene Etiemble, Les Jésu- 
ites en Chine: La querelle des rites, 1552-1773 (Paris: Julliard, 1966). 

18 Fernando Bortone, S. J., I Gesuiti alla corte di Pechino (Rome: 
Desclée, 1969); Pasquale M. d’Elia, S. J., [1 Lontano confino e la tragica 
morte del P. Joao Mourao, S. I., missionario in Cina (1681-1726) nella storia 
e nella legenda secondo documenti in gran parte inediti (Lisbon: Agencia- 
geral do Ultramar, 1963). The interacting role of the Jesuits and other 
religious orders in one province of China is the focus of Fortunato Mar- 
giotti, OFM, Jl Cattolicismo nello Shansi dalle origini al 1738 (Rome: Edi- 
zioni ‘Sinica Franciscana’, 1958). Many of the works cited thus far de- 
pended on the basic reference work of Louis Pfister, S. J., Notices bto- 
graphiques et bibliographiques sur les Jésuites de l’ancienne mission de 
Chine (1552-1773). Varietés sinologiques, nos. 59 and 60 (Shanghai: Mission 
Catholique, 1932-1934; reprinted, Nendeln: Kraus Reprints, 1971). A revised 
version of Pfister’s biographical data and valuable appendixes on the his- 
tory of the mission are available in Joseph Dehergne, S. J., Répertoire des 
Jésuites de Chine de 1552 a 1800. Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S. I., no. 
37 (Rome: Institutum Historicum S. I. and Paris: Letouzey and Ané 1973). 

19 Virgile Pinot, La Chine et la formation de l’esprit philosophique en 
France (1640-1740), (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1932; reprinted, Geneva: Slatkine 
Reprints, 1971). Two general articles based on published sources are: 
Theodore E. Treutlein, « Jesuit Missions in China during the Last Years 
of K’ang-hsi», Pacific Historical Review, X (December, 1941), 435-46 and 
James D. Hardy, « French Jesuit Missionaries and the Enlightenment », 
Bucknell Review, XII (March, 1964), 94-108. A dissertation, pertinent to 
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is in this context then that a study of Jean-Francois Foucquet 
(1665-1741) who was also conversant with such literature and his- 
tory seems warranted. In fact the genesis of this present study 
stems from reading a footnote in a biography of Montesquieu. 
In it Robert Shackleton described how the famous philosopher, 
then in Rome, met Foucquet who, as a missionary who had re- 
turned from China, had become a bishop at Propaganda Fide 
(Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith). Montesquieu’s 
biographer suggested that Foucquet’s notes and diaries should 
be published ”. 

The writer’s research, first at the Vatican Film Library in 
St. Louis, Missouri, where he read the diary in question and 
several other Foucquet manuscripts, stirred his curiosity. For 
in contrast to the overhelming majority of Jesuits who were 
assigned to the Peking Court almost from the start of their mis- 
sionary careers, Foucquet had worked as an ordinary missionary 
in the provinces for over a decade and only then was called 
to Peking where he lived for nine years. Foucquet is often com- 
pared to Claude de Visdelou, a fellow Jesuit, since both of them 
upheld a minority view against the Jesuit interpretation of the 
Chinese Rites and both became bishops in the Church. Both were 
well versed in the Chinese Classics, but unlike Visdelou, Foucquet 
was a figurist, that is, one who sought to identify figures in the 
Chinese Classics with biblical figures of the Old Testament. The 
works of Pinot and of Rowbotham who, incidentally, calls Fouc- 
quet « a black sheep » because he was forced to leave the Society 


the French Jesuit mission but not available to the writer, is Peter 
Knaack, « Die Religionen Chinas, dargestellt in den Werken der franzosi- 
schen Jesuiten-missionare des 17. und 18. Jh.» (unpublished Ph. D. disser- 
tation, University of Vienna, 1970). It is cited in Frank Shulman, ed., Doc- 
toral Dissertations on China, 1971-1975 (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1978), p. 256. In contrast, however, to a lack of attention to the 
French Jesuits, two recent biographies, based on Western sources, high- 
light the careers of a Belgian and a German who were confreres of these 
Frenchmen. See Yves de Thomaz de Bossierre, Un Belge mandarin a la 
cour de Chine aux XVIIe et XVIII siécles. Antoine Thomas, 1644-1709, Ngan 
To P’ing-che (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1977) and Sebald Reil, Kilian Stumpf, 
1655-1720. Ein Wiirzburger Jesuit am Kaiserhof zu Peking (Munster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1978). | 

20 Robert Shackleton, Montesquieu: A Critical Biography (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1961), p. 100. The « Diary» he suggested for pub- 
lication is in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 94-394v. Begun in Canton in 1721, it con- 
tinues to the later years of his life in Rome. 
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of Jesus on account of his opinions, have become standard ref- 
erences on the subject of figurism”. 

Although figurism may be viewed as an aberration in the 
beginnings of early sinology, it spread from the Jesuits to other 
early sinologues in France and was discussed until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. As Johannes Beckmann has pointed 
out, however, no monograph on figurism among the Jesuits in 
the China mission has yet appeared. The beginnings of this in- 
tellectual movement Pinot did not intend to discuss. Bernard- 
Maitre’s study on Chinese wisdom and Christian philosophy of- 
fers at best only some details”. Such a monograph would ne- 
cessarily raise the questions concerning the Chinese books that 
the Jesuits used and cited in their discussions, the reasons for 
the disagreement of the figurists with their confreres, and 
the problems of the mission that affected this movement. 
Was figurism a unilinear development? How does it fit into 
the overall Rites controversy? Above all, if figurism really was 
a means of adaptation to the Chinese milieu in conformity 
with the Jesuit position on the Rites as Bouvet, the originator 
of figurism, claimed, then why did Foucquet opt for the one 
and not the other? Why did he remain an ardent figurist until 
his death but eventually opposed his confreres in the Rites con- 
troversy? Why had he changed his attitudes in China? Was he a 
« black sheep » as Rowbotham has declared or even a traitor to 
the Society of Jesus as René Etiemble has claimed? ®. 

As research into Foucquet’s extensive manuscript sources 
continued, it became al] too clear that any hope of studying the 
figurist views of all its proponents (Bouvet, Prémare, Foucquet 
and Jean-Alexis de Gollet, 1664-1741) would be too vast a project 
for completion at this stage. The manuscript materials are fairly 
abundant, yet many otherwise ordinary questions about the 
background of the Jesuit mission in China required answers 
first. By limiting this study to Foucquet, however, not only will 
the questions raised above be touched upon, but also some 


_ 4! Rowbotham, Missionary, p. 123; Pinot, La Chine, pp. 347-66. Figurism 
will be discussed in the final chapters of this study. 

22 Johannes’ Beckmann, S:M.B:, «Die Katholischen Missionare und 
der Taoismus », Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, XXVI (1970), 
6, n. 28; Henri Bernard-Maitre, S. J., Sagesse chinoise et philosophie chré- 
tienne (Paris: Cathasia, 1935), pp. 145-47. 

43 Etiemble, Les Jésuites, p. 197. He also calls Foucquet a dissident 
Jesuit, p. 168. 
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glimpse of the views of the other figurists and above all of their 
critics and fellow Jesuits will be developed. The figurist move- 
ment was a study by serious men who respected Chinese litera- 
ture and culture. Their aim was not to excite vain curiosity, as 
Abel Rémusat has so well said, but to use arguments that they 
believed were present in the Chinese Classics and that they thus 
would find helpful in their missionary evangelization ”. Figurism 
then was a means to an end, not an end in itself. 

Almost immediately after his entry into China in 1699, Fouc- 
quet was involved in several disputes then prevalent on the mis- 
sion. One of the more serious was the disagreement among the 
French and Portuguese Jesuits concerning proper jurisdiction. 
To unravel the whole controversy of the padroado versus 
Louis XIV would require a separate study in itself. In the first 
chapter only some threads are visible, but enough to form a 
sketch of a decade from 1687 to 1697 that set the framework 
for Foucquet’s missionary work in China. Against this back- 
ground, the following chapter delineates the few known aspects 
of his early life as a Jesuit in Paris and then the first decade of his 
life in China, principally in Kiangsi. During this period he showed 
his incipient tendencies towards figurism and at times his am- 
bivalent attitude towards the Chinese Rites controversy. 

Called to Peking in 1711 by the K’ang-hsi Emperor, Foucquet 
became involved in teaching him mathematics and astronomy. 
Not totally successful in either of these enterprises, he became 
more and more a zealous promoter of figurism. His ardent spirit 
brought on clashes with his fellow Jesuits sometimes over se- 
rious, sometimes over trivial matters. In this context his lengthy 
writings on Chinese history and chronology and also on figu- 
rism, composed in Peking, will be discussed in order to ascertain 
some key concepts in his system. 

‘Recalled to France by order of the Jesuit General in Novem- 
ber, 1720, Foucquet spent a year in Canton awaiting passage to 
France. This became a turning-point in his life, for his position 
against his confreres was now made public. Upon reaching France 
by way of Brazil, he went to Rome where, instructed by the 
papacy. to live at Propaganda Fide, he was consecrated a bishop 
in 1725. By no means were his connections with Jesuit confreres 
at an end. Exchanges of letters and essays helped him to 


24 Abel Rémusat, « P. J. Prémare, Missionnaire a la Chine », Nouveaux 
Mélanges Asiatiques (Paris: Schubart and Heideloff, 1829), II, 262. 
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develop some nuances in his thought. But his opposition in the 
Chinese Rites issue never waned. In Paris he had become ac- 
quainted with Voltaire and the Duc de Saint-Simon; in Rome 
he conversed with and to some extent influenced Montesquieu, 
Charles de Brosses and several other important figures in that 
nascent European movement, the Age of the Enlightenment. 
Moreover, his correspondence with Nicolas Fréret and Etienne 
Fourmont touched on the very beginnings of sinology in France. 
These comprise some of the elements in the last chapter. In 
concentrating on the development of Foucquet’s thought through- 
out this study, the chief focus will be on his experiences in 
China which in turn formed the basis of his activity as a bishop 
for the last sixteen years of his life. Through such a perspective 
some aspects of the Jesuit interlude in the early Ch’ing period 
can then be illuminated. 


CHAPTER IT 


THE FRENCH JESUIT MISSION IN CHINA: 
THE BEGINNINGS, 1687-1697 


The arrival of five French Jesuits at the port of Ningpo in 
Chekiang province on July 23, 1687, opened a new chapter in 
the history of the Portuguese padroado. In fact, it was the start 
of Sino-French foreign relations, for Louis XIV sent them as his 
« mathematicians ». From the Chinese side, however, they were 
mathematicians who happened to be friends of Ferdinand Ver- 
biest!. This entry into China resulted in deteriorating relations 
among France, Portugal, and the Holy See. It became a point 
of friction in the Society of Jesus itself that lasted well into the 
next century. The origins of this entry and its more immediate 
consequences form part of the first decade of the French Jesuit 
mission in China which Jean-Francois Foucquet entered in July, 
1699. A rapid survey of events from the days of the early Portu- 
guese presence in China until the French came nearly two cen- 
turies later may highlight the significance of this French move. 

By a line of demarcation set by Pope Alexander VI in 1493 
and revised by Portugal and Spain the following year in the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, the Portuguese Crown gained the basis for 
its claim to most of continental Asia. The Spanish, through their 


1 The term « French Jesuit mathematicians » will be used to designate 
the five who arrived at Ningpo: Joachim Bouvet (1656-1730), Jean de Fon- 
taney (1643-1710), Jean-Francois Gerbillon (1654-1707), Louis Le Comte 
(1655-1728), and Claude de Visdelou (1656-1737). Other French Jesuits were 
already on the China mission, but they came by way of Lisbon and be- 
came members of the Portuguese Vice-Province. For biographical details 
of those mentioned, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 433-40; 419-33; 443-51; 440-43; 
452-57; see also Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 33-34; 97-98; 108-109; 146-47; 
294-95. 
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patronato real, got the Philippines which became a stepping- 
stone to some attempts by the Spanish Crown and missionary 
groups to penetrate into the southern areas of China. In the 
words of C. R. Boxer, a leading authority on sixteenth-century 
colonial expansion, the padroado was «a combination of the 
rights, privileges, and duties granted by the Papacy to the Crown 
of Portugal as patron of the Roman Catholic missions and ec- 
clesiastical establishments in vast regions of Africa, of Asia, and 
in Brazil »?. In the years 1520-1521 the Portuguese, who had 
seized Malacca a decade earlier at the hand of Alfonso de Albu- 
querque, sent Tomé Pires to Peking. The revolt of Simao d’An- 
drade in Canton led to the expulsion of the Portuguese from 
China in 1522, the same year that Magellan’s ship circumnavi- 
gated the globe. More than three decades passed before the 
Portuguese, apparently because of their aid in putting down a 
Chinese local rebellion, got control of Macao. It was during 
these years, 1542-1552, that the Jesuit missionary, St. Francis 
Xavier, worked first in India, then in Japan, and finally arrived 
on the island of Shang-ch’uan off the China coast where he 
passed away. 

To keep the entire missionary endeavor of Xavier in perspec- 
tive is necessary. To overemphasize the fact that he baptized 
thousands of men and women in India and in Japan is to lose 
sight of Xavier's own realization that in order for his work to 
remain lasting, native catechists and native priests would be 
needed. These could not be readily available unless Christianity 
deeply understood and adapted itself to the Eastern mentality. 
In other words Xavier began to understand the East for what 
it was, a civilization *®. The more he worked in Japan, the more 
he heard about China, a culture unto itself that had affected not 
merely Japan but some areas of Southeast Asia as well. 

Xavier's desire to penetrate China was realized by his con- 
freres. Alessandro Valignano (1539-1606), building on the concept 
of Xavier that understanding the traditions of peoples to whom 
the Gospel was to be preached was vital, laid the groundwork 


2 Charles R. Boxer, The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, 1415-1825 (New 
York: A. Knopf, 1969), pp. 228-29. 

3 The writer owes this to a discussion in 1970 with Father Georg 
Schurhammer, S. J., the foremost authority on Xavier, whom he has 
described as «der Bahnbrecher der neuzeitlichen Mission ». See his Ge- 
sammelte Studien, III: Xaveriana (Rome: Institutum Historicum S. I., 
1964), p. 20. 
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for new missiological ideas *. These paved the way for the found- 
er of the Jesuits missions in China and indeed the renovator 
of the Catholic missions there in the modern era, Matteo Ricci. 
His effect on the Chinese literati lasted beyond his own lifetime, 
since his T’ien-chu shih (Treatise on the true idea of God) be- 
came the basis for the Jesuit efforts at influencing this pivotal 
sector of the Chinese sociopolitical order’. The continuation of 
Ricci’s policies by the German Jesuit, Adam Schall, took a some- 
what different turn by his intimate relationship with the 
Shun-chih Emperor who looked on him as his ma-fa (a Manchu 
term equivalent to « grandpa »). This led to his administrative 
position in the Board of Astronomy and his success therein 
despite the attacks of an opponent, Yang Kuang-hsien. Verbiest, 
inheriting Schall’s position, influenced the young K’ang-hsi 
Emperor. When Verbiest died in 1688, the Jesuit impact on 
the Peking Court had definitely taken root °. 

Within this same period, however, other developments to 
wrest control of the China mission from Portugal and from the 
Jesuits began by the 1622 reorganization of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith. Its purpose was to centralize and 
direct all missions from Rome. Though it is not our intention 
to study all the missions, it is worthwhile to indicate that the 
struggle outlined herein was felt not only in China, but simul- 
taneously in North America, India, and elsewhere. Two obsta- 


4 Valignano’s decision regarding the China mission was based on 
his past experience in Japan. For a lengthy discussion of his change in 
methodology there, see Josef Franz Schiitte, Valignanos missionsgrund- 
sdtze fiir Japan (Rome: Edizioni de Storia e Letteratura, 1951), I, 344-89. 
How Valignano expanded this concept is discussed by d’Elia, Fonti Ric- 
ciane, I, XXIx-XCIV. Biographical details about Valignano are in Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 13-14 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 280-81. 

> Ricci’s essay appeared in Li Chih-tsao, T’ien-hsiieh ch’u-han, reprint- 
ed in Wu Hsiang-hsiang, ed., Chung-kuo shih-hstieh ts’ung-shu (Taipei: 
T’ai-wan hstieh-sheng shu-chii, 1965), XXIII, Part I, 351-635. This is based 
on a copy of the 1608 edition in the Vatican Library. The 1604 edition 
was incorporated along with a modern Chinese version in T’ien-chu shih-i, 
ed. Liu Shun-te (Taichung: Kuang-ch’i ch’u-pan she, 1966). For a kanbun 
version and a Japanese translation, see Ritchi Mateo, Tenshu jitsui, ed. 
Got6 Motomi (Tokyo: Maitoku Shuppansha, 1971). 

6 Bibliography about Ricci, Schall and Verbiest was discussed in the 
previous chapter. A short essay about the latter two Jesuit astronomers 
and mathematicians comprises the opening section of Jonathan Spence’s 
To Change China: Western Advisers in China, 1620-1960 (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1969), pp. 3-33. 
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cles, however, prevented immediate implementation of Propa- 
ganda’s goal: the particularism of the religious orders on the 
one hand and the Spanish patronato real and the Portuguese 
padroado on the other’. 

As the creation of a new commission in any bureaucracy 
entails preliminary problems of jurisdiction, so it should not 
be surprising to find that within the Church, Propaganda sought 
to reduce the claims of such religious particularism. This meant 
that Propaganda wanted to approve the superiors for the mis- 
sions, that the names of all missionaries were to be submitted 
to its offices, that annual reports from each mission would be 
required, and that no missionary would work without certifi- 
cates approving the individual for that task. In 1640 Propaganda 
asserted its right to control all the missions, both those already 
established by generals of religious orders and any that would 
be set up in the future’. 

To achieve centralization in its own hands and to circum- 
vent the religious orders and the Spanish and Portuguese pa- 
tronates, Propaganda adopted a new method—giving the direction 
of the missions to bishops dependent upon Propaganda alone. 
In 1652 Alexander de Rhodes, S. J., suggested that a native clergy 
be established in the missions. To do so bishops should be sent 
to China, Cochin China, and Tonkin. Though the Bishop of Macao 
had jurisdiction over all these areas, it was argued that the 
distances involved were too great for effective apostolic work. 
This was especially true when the see of Macao was left vacant 
for so long a period after the death of its incumbent. Propagan- 
da turned to France for its first new bishops for the missions ’. 
In doing so antagonism was immediately engendered among the 
nations of Europe. Indeed, one cannot lightly dismiss the fact 
that in 1648 the Treaty of Westphalia reflected the growing con- 
sciousness in the minds of Europeans of separate national iden- 
tities. Some of these attitudes are indicated in the instructions 
Propaganda gave in 1659 to the Vicars Apostolic before their 
departure. To get to their destinations (Siam, Cochin China, and 


7 The term Propaganda will be used to designate that Congregation 
in the Church, since it is derived from the official title, Sacra Congre- 
gatio de Propaganda Fide. 

8 This is partially based on the observations of E. Preclin and E. Jar- 
ry, Les Luttes politiques et doctrinales aux XVII et XVIII stécles (Paris: 
Bloud and Gay, 1956), pp. 539-44. 

9 The bishops were vicars apostolic whose episcopal sees were in par- 
tibus infidelium. See F. J. Winslow, « Vicar Apostolic », New Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, XIV, 638-39. 
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even China itself) they were not to use the Portuguese routes; 
they were to travel in secrecy by neither disclosing their depar- 
ture nor their proposed arrival. To expedite correspondence with 
Propaganda in Rome all mail was to be sent through the Paris 
nuncio. The chief points in the instructions centered on the de- 
velopment of an indigenous clergy, submission to the papacy, 
relations with civil authorities, and respect of local customs. Of 
all these guidelines perhaps the most revealing is the last, for 
Propaganda declared that its policy was: 


not to seek for any reason to persuade peoples to change their 
customs, as long as they are not openly contrary to religion and 
morality. Indeed, what could be more absurd than to transplant 
France, Spain, Italy, or some other part of Europe to China? 
It is not that which you are to import, but the Faith, which 
neither repulses nor scorns the usages and customs of any peo- 
ple, as long as they are not perverse, but which desires that they 
be guarded with all the respect which is their due ™. 


This statement is all the more significant in light of the Rites 
controversy that loomed so large a few decades later on the 
China mission. 

The newly appointed bishops who were to implement these 
ideas in 1659 were Francois Pallu, Vicar Apostolic of Tonkin 
with administrative functions over the adjacent provinces of 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Hukwang, Kwangsi, and Szechwan; Pierre 
Lambert de la Motte, Vicar Apostolic of Cochin China with func- 
tions in Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, Kiangsi, and the island 
of Hainan; Ignatius Cotolendi, Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, with 
jurisdiction over the provinces of Peking, Shansi, Shensi, Shan- 
tung, and Tartary. Yet in 1670 the Holy See reaffirmed all the 
rights of the padroado and added that its recent measures re- 
garding the French would not be revoked. This was an attempt- 
ed compromise that still did not solve the difficulties ". 


10 Quoted in Joseph Levenson, Confucian China and Its Modern Fate: 
A Trilogy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968), I, 118. See 
also Bernard-Maitre’s discussion of this quotation in his « Chinois 
(Rites) », DHGE, LXIX-LXX, 741. 

11 A. Perbal and Bernard de Vaulx, « La Création et les débuts des 
vicaires apostoliques (1626-1689), in Histoire universelle des missions catho- 
liques, ed. S. Delacroix (Paris: Grund, 1957), II, 146-50; Fortunato Mar- 
giotti, « La Cina, ginepraio di questioni secolari », in J. Metzler, ed., Sacrae 
Congregationis De Propaganda Fide Memoria Rerum, 1622-1972 (Rome: 
Herder, 1972), I, pt. 2, 612-15. 
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The whole question of padroado versus Propaganda resulted 
in a modus vivendi enunciated by Innocent XI in May and by 
Propaganda itself in September, 1680. No violation of the rights 
of Portugal had been committed since the jurisdiction of the 
Vicars Apostolic flowed directly from the Pope. The Holy See 
dissolved the claims of the Archbishop of Goa over Portuguese 
subjection in Southeast Asia, since these areas (Siam, Cochin 
China, and Tonkin) were outside the domain of the padroado. 
At the same time all religious were required to take an oath. 
Part of this oath specified the nonacceptance of the pretensions 
and recriminations of the bishops of the padroado or patronato 
real nor of those Christian rulers who felt wronged by the crea- 
tion of the vicariates ’. Such moves by the Holy See, especially 
Pallu’s defense of Propaganda’s actions, irritated Louis XIV with 
his concept of the Gallican Church. 

Changes in administration during this period were not lim- 
ited to Propaganda alone. As the work of the Jesuit Order 
expanded in East Asia, its administrative structure also had to 
be modified. Here it might be appropriate to pause to consider 
that structure, particularly in China. Previous Jesuit writers, 
e. g., d’Elia, Brucker, and Dunne, have written about many fa- 
cets of the Jesuit mission in the Middle Kingdom, but they have 
usually assumed that their readers were acquainted with the So- 
ciety’s administration. There are other reasons for doing so in 
this chapter, since the eventual creation of the « French Mis- 
sion in China » became a point of contention not only among the 
Portuguese Jesuits there, but in the whole Society. Moreover, 
Foucquet became involved in some of these jurisdictional dif- 
ferences which partially led to his disaffection towards the mis- 
sion. In addition, the evaluation of documents pertaining to the 
China mission depends upon the knowledge of that structure ”. 


12 Tbid., pp. 161-63. Additional recent references are in A. da Silva 
Rego, « Padroado of Portugal », New Catholic Encyclopedia, X, 1114-15 and 
W. M. Porras, « Patronato of Spain», ibid. pp. 1115-16. 

133 Though the writer is principally concerned with documents in the 
Roman Archives of the Society of Jesus, the same is true with regard 
to the archives of the various Jesuit provinces. A case in point is E. W. 
Hutchinson in his 1688: Revolution in Siam. The Memoir of Father de 
Béze, S. J. (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1968), pp. XI; 125. In 
both citations he contends that de Beze wrote the memoir at the request 
of La Chaise, his religious superior, and thus de Béze did not anticipate 
any reading of the memoir except by fellow Jesuits. He bases this con- 
tention on de Béze’s Foreword to La Chaise where the missionary states 
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At this point attention will be focussed on the period prior to 
the entry of the French mathematicians. Changes thereafter will 
be pointed out as the story unfolds. 

Several local geographic regions, usually based on national 
lines, compose a province. When a province gets too large to 
handle effectively (in terms of numbers of houses and person- 
nel) another province is formed. The common practice was to 
create a dependent vice-province by severing its territory from 
the province. Later a vice-province, initially dependent on the 
province, would become an independent vice-province, and, most 
frequently, would much later become a province in its own 
right *. A number of provinces compose an assistancy which 
again is usually based along national lines. The heads of assist- 
ancies, called Fathers Assistant, form the advisory council to 
the Father General in Rome ”. 

After St. Ignatius Loyola founded the Jesuit Order in 1540, 
some of the administrative changes outlined above occurred. 
The Province of Portugal was erected in 1546 and a Province 
of Goa (previously called the Province of the Indies) in 1549. 
The Vice-Province of Japan, separated from the Province of Goa 
in 1581, finally became a province in its own right in 1611. In 
its orbit was the entire area of China. Because of the persecu- 
tions in Tokugawa Japan and the increasing work in China after 


that he takes up his pen «in obedience », (p. 2). But in fact La Chaise 
was not de Béze’s religious superior; he was only the confessor of 
Louis XIV. It is under this role that La Chaise wanted more informa- 
tion about the events in Siam. The memoir thus became a document that 
could enter policymaking at the Versailles Court. It is noteworthy that 
Hutchinson never consulted the Jesuit Archives in Rome. 

14 The titles, provincial and vice-provincial, designate the superiors 
of these administrative areas. 

15 Although some of these governmental patterns are true in the So- 
ciety today, several important differences exist. Hence what is said here 
is restricted to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and in no way 
is to be construed as a complete picture of the Society’s structure. Some 
details are in A. Coemans, S. J., « De Assistentiis in quas Societas Jesu 
dividebatur saeculis XVI-XVIII », AHSI, IX (1940), 303-10. 

146 Besides Coemans’ article already cited, see L. Carrez, S. J., Atlas 
Geographicus Societatis Jesu (Paris: G. Colombier, 1900), p. 5; F. Rodri- 
gues, S. J.. A Companhia de Jesus em Portugal e nas missGes, 2nd ed. 
(Porto: Apostolado da Imprensa, 1935), pp. 35-36, 41-42, 45-46; J. B. 
Goetstouwers, S. J. and C. Van de Vorst, S. J., eds., Synopsis Historiae 
Societatis Jesu (Louvain: Typis Sancti Alphonsi, 1950), pp. 650-53; 
706-07. See also Josef F. Schiitte, Monumenta Historica Japoniae (Rome: 
Monumenta Historica Soc. Iesu, 1975), I, 1199. 
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Ricci’s death in 1610, the independent Vice-Province of China 
was created in 1623. By then hopes of further missionary effort 
in Japan were quite dim, so that the Province of Japan came to 
supervise Kwangtung, Kwangsi, the island of Hainan as well as 
Macao. The Vice-Province of China comprised all the rest of 
China. Personnel and funds were to flow from Portugal since 
both administrative units (the Province of Japan and the Vice- 
Province of China) were parts of the Assistancy of Portugal. 
Thus the powers of the Vice-Provincial of China and of the Pro- 
vincial of Japan were considered equal with regard to decision 
making in their respective territories. 

Because of the great distance involved and the consequent 
poor communications (an ordinary exchange of letters via Macao 
usually took four years), a visitator or substitute official on the 
mission was appointed to conduct the business that normally 
would have been handled by the Father General of the Society 
in Rome. As such then a visitator superseded a provincial and 
of course a vice-provincial. The word visitator at first glance 
seems to imply someone sent by a higher official. Such was the 
case with visitators sent by the Fathers General to India, of 
which Valignano was an example. But in China the office of vis- 
itator came to be unique in the entire history of the Society 
of Jesus. The Father Visitator was not a man sent from Rome 
to the mission; more frequently he was already on the mission 
and was sent credentials authorizing him to fulfill the office. 
Usually he resided in Macao. As long as the Portuguese controlled 
the mission, visitators at times (e. g., Father Simao Martins) 
would be sent from Goa to reside in Macao". Above all it cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that all of the offices on the China 
mission were controlled by the Portuguese inasmuch as each of 
these missionaries had to pass through Lisbon where each took 
an oath to uphold the padroado. This was true of other nationals, 
e. g., Ferdinand Verbiest and Antoine Thomas, Belgians; Jean- 
Simon Bayard (1662-1725) and Claude Motel (1618-1671), French; 
even Ricci and Valignano, Italians. It is this administrative struc- 
ture that the coming of the French mathematicians eventually 
altered. The result was a long dispute between the French and 


17 It did not seem incongruous to the Portuguese that perhaps such 
a visitator would not know the China mission. This is but an aspect of 
that frame of mind that Dunne has called « portugalizing » the Chinese 
converts which Valignano and his followers deplored. Dunne, Generation 
of Giants, p. 19. 
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the Portuguese, culminating in the creation of a separate French 
mission alongside of the Vice-Province of China and the Pro- 
vince of Japan *. 

During his tenure as vice-provincial (1676-1680), Verbiest se- 
riously reflected on the past problems and the future prospects 
of the China mission. Not only were the wide geographic distan- 
ces between Europe and East Asia hampering communications 
for decision making, but great distances were also not unkown 
in China itself. This was one reason why he favored a policy of 
locating the vice-provincial in Peking where the incumbent in 
that office could govern the mission just as the central govern- 
ment of the Ch’ing dynasty radiated from the capital. This was 
important in Verbiest’s view since promotions and demotions 
of governors and governor-generals could be learned in Peking. 
The information could thus be readily passed on to the mission- 
aries in the provinces affected by such government changes ”. 

Such an administrative stance was less important, however, 
compared to the lack of personnel. In Verbiest’s mind the pros- 
pects for the mission were bleak unless new missionaries would 
arrive. This was the thrust of his well-known letter of August 15, 
1678 which he sent to his fellow Jesuits throughout Europe beg- 
ging them to send men to the mission ”. Verbiest wanted priests 
who were well versed in philosophy and theology, but who could 
also readily adapt themselves to Chinese customs”. 


18 Designating these administrative units as « Portuguese » does not 
mean that all members were Portuguese nationals by birth, as explained 
earlier. These units were considered parts of the Portuguese Assis- 
tancy. For biographical details about Bayard and Motel, see Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 468-69; 299-301; Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 28; 181-82. 

19 Verbiest to Father General Paul Oliva, as cited in T. J. Dunin-Szpot, 
S. J., «Collectanea historiae Sinensis, 1641-1707», ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 104, 
312r-v. 

20 Ferdinand Verbiest, Correspondance de Ferdinand Verbtest de la 
Compagnie de Jésus (1623-1688), ed. H. Josson and L. Willaert, (Brussels: 
Palais des Académies, 1939), pp. 230-53. This is a Latin version based on 
the original woodblock version printed in Peking. Several French trans- 
Jations were printed in Paris in 1682. For details, see Carlos Sommervo- 
gel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus (Brussels: C. Schepens, 1900), 
VIII, 582. Hereafter the citation will be by the name of the editor and 
the volume and page numbers. 

21 Verbiest to Oliva, cited in Dunin-Szpot, « Collectanea », ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 104, 311v. The need for personnel on the China mission was quite 
real nor were enough recruits on the way. From 1668 to 1678 Portugal 
sent a total of eighty-two men (of all nations) via Lisbon to the Indies. 
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When Verbiest’s letter arrived in Europe sometime in Jan- 
uary, 1680, the Holy See was continuing its discussions on re- 
forms for the administration of the missions. A month after 
Verbiest had written in Peking, Father General Paul Oliva pre- 
sented a defense of the Jesuit missionaries before the cardinals 
of the Commission of the Indies in Rome. He frankly conceded 
that some Portuguese Jesuits had been intransigent towards 
Propaganda’s demand that all Jesuits were to take the oath. 
Six months later Oliva found this same commission more molli- 
fied. The reason was that recent news from Macao indicated a 
mitigated position prevailed there. The net result of these nego- 
tiations in Rome was a letter, dated June 26, 1680, ordering Oli- 
va to command all Jesuit missionaries in the East Indies to 
take the oath to the Vicars Apostolic. In fulfilling this command 
Oliva clearly indicated to the missionaries that he was passing 
on an order he himself received ”. Writing two months later to 
the superior of the Professed House in Paris, Oliva noted that 
certain Jesuits in France resisted the oath-taking « under the 
pretext that the oath was an obstacle to the authority of the 
King of France ». Oliva rejoindered by adding that Colbert in- 
dicated to the Bishop of Heliopolis, Francois Pallu, that the 
prescribed formula was not an obstacle at all”. Later the French 
Jesuit took the oath, as Francois de La Chaise, the Confessor 
of Louis XIV, said « with the permission of their king »”. 


Of these five-were making return trips to the missions, seventeen died 
on the way, sixty went to India, Siam or Macao. Only seven actually en- 
tered the Vice-Province of China. The statistics are based on a correla- 
tion of Josef Wicki, S. J., «Liste der Jesuiten-Indienfahrer, 1541-1758 », 
Portugiesische Forschungen der Gorresgeselilschaft, Aufsatze zur Portugie- 
sischen Kulturgeschichte VII, ed. Hans Flasche, (Munster: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagshandlung, 1969), I, 303-306, with Pfister, Notices, by com- 
paring the names involved. The seven Jesuits who entered the Vice- 
Province were: Alessandro Cicero (1639-1703), Aleixo Coelho (1645-1690), 
Prospero Intorcetta (1625-1696), Emanuele Laurifice (1646-1703), José Mon- 
teiro (1646-1720), Antonio Posateri (1640-1705), and Simao Rodrigues (1645- 
1704). Biographical data, according to the order listed, is available in 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 391-92; 367; 321-28; 392-93; 394; 387-88; 386-87; and in 
Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 55-56; 57; 129-30; 145; 179; 209; 230-31. 

22 G. Guitton, S. J., Le Pére de La Chaize, Confesseur de Louis XIV 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1959), II, 9-10. 

23 Oliva to Etienne de Champs, August 27, 1680, ARSI, Francia 8, 341 
which is partly quoted in Guitton, La Chaize, II, 11. 

24 La Chaize to Oliva, October 10, 1680, as quoted in Guitton, La Chaize, 
II, 11-12. 
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French influence in the East Indies had been growing ever 
since the English and the Dutch successfully penetrated the Asiat- 
ic areas once claimed by the Portuguese. Signs of Dutch in- 
fluence were the erection of Batavia in 1614 as well as the even- 
tual exclusive trading privileges with the Japanese on the island 
of Deshima. In India and elsewhere, on the other hand, English 
influence was steadily growing until the internal conflicts be- 
tween the Parliament and the Crown began to affect external 
policy. Simultaneously from 1611 to 1664 French commercial in- 
terests in the area were apparent by the creation of three East 
India Companies ”. 

Not until April, 1660 was the first trading company for China 
established in Paris. The director was Lucas Fermanel, a Rouen 
merchant and son of Fermanel de Favery, the rich shipowner 
who espoused Pallu’s ill-fated ship, the Saint Louis”. The 
preamble for this company for a voyage to China, Tonkin and 
Cochin China set its purpose as « the propagation of the Faith 
and the establishment of commerce in the Chinese Empire, the 
Kingdoms of Tonkin, and Cochin China, and the adjacent 
islands ». Fermanel was instructed to build a ship of three to 
four hundred tons in Holland or elsewhere and to arm it and 
equip it in the Dutch manner. Article 13 stated that since the 
principal aim of the group was to facilitate the passage of 
bishops named by the Pope to go to work in the areas named, 
they and their missionaries, domestics, and baggage would not 
be charged for their voyage ”. 

From its inception the Company had received the support 
of Jules Mazarin (1602-1661), the chief minister to the king. His 
death temporarily delayed matters, for his successor, Jean-Bap- 
tiste Colbert (1619-1683) was equally interested in Asia and be- 
came instrumental in creating the fourth East India Company in 


4 Henri Cordier, Histotre générale de la Chine (Paris: P. Geuthner, 
1920), III, 293-95. 

4 This was a French ship constructed in Holland whose proposed 
voyage was to begin to break the monopoly of Portugal in the East. It 
sank off the coast of Texel on December 19, 1680. Ibid. 303-304. 

“7 Articles de la Compagnie pour le voyage de la Chine, du Tonquin et 
de la Cochinchine (Paris: n. p., 1660), pp. 3; 7. Articles 1, 13, and 14 are 
quoted by Cordier but without identification of his source. See his His- 
toire, III, 305-306. 
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1664”. Although it never used its privileges of going to China, 
the Company proved influential in developing contacts with In- 
dia, Siam, Cambodia and Cochin China. Thus when Verbiest’s 
letter of 1678 was being publicized in France four years later, 
French interest in China had been gradually developing. 

Verbiest’s call for new recruits coincided in France with a 
proposal that came from an unexpected quarter. Jean-Domi- 
nique Cassini (1625-1712), the director of the astronomical observ- 
atory in Paris since 1669, suggested to Colbert a rather elabo- 
rate project of sending Jesuit mathematicians to make astro- 
nomical observations in the East. The project was discussed by 
Colbert, Cassini, another astronomer Philippe de La Hire (1640- 
1718), and Jean de Fontaney, a Jesuit mathematician, sometime 
between 1680 and 1681”. Since disagreement on the interpreta- 
tion of the document outlining the proposal exists, the content 
of the document will first be indicated, then the conflicting opin- 
ions on it will be discussed. 

The opening paragraph of the proposal is as follows: 


Monsieur Colbert agréant le projet dressé par Monsieur Cassini 
pour envoyer des Jésuites mathématiciens et bons observateurs 
pour prendre les longitudes et les latitudes, et les déclinaisons 
de l’ayman en divers endroits de l’Orient, et jusques dans la 


2% Ibid., pp. 306-307. The title and privileges of these compaines var- 
ied, but most of them did not have rights to enter China. Separate com- 
panies were established for that purpose. Not until Bouvet and the voyage 
of the Amphitrite in 1698 were the French sailing on their own ships 
directly to Canton and Ningpo. 

29 BN, Mss. fr. 17240, 246-49. The exact date is difficult to determine. 
According to Fontaney, Colbert called Cassini and himself to give Fonta- 
ney his views on the project of sending the Jesuit mathematicians to 
China. See also Fontaney to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres édifiantes 
et curieuses (Paris: Panthéon, 1843), III, 82. Contrary to Pinot (La Chine, 
p. 40), Fontaney does indicate a date for this discussion which Louvois 
followed up two years later (« deux ans aprés »). This would put the date 
for the initial discussion with Colbert in 1682. Since Fontaney was writing 
about the events several years later, he possibly was in error. But Pinot 
is correct in indicating that Fontaney was preparing to leave for China 
in 1681 or even sooner, that is, at the end of 1680. Gatty (Voiage, p. xlix) 
accepts the year 1681 as probable. A. Brou in his « De certains conflits 
entre missionnaires au XVII siecle. A propos d’un livre récent », RHM, 
XI (1931), 195-96 contends that the manuscript in question is «a 1683» 
and that the idea of the French mission was born in 1682-1683. The words 
of Bernard-Maitre are appropriate: « I] n’est point tres aisé de dater exac- 
tement les premiers préparatifs pour l’envoi des Académiciens de 
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Chine d’ot: ils enverront leurs observations aussi bien que de 
tous les lieux ot: ils passeront; et Sa Majesté qui a encore plus 
de zéle pour la Religion que pour la gloire et la grandeur de 
son regne, jJugéant en mesme temps cette occasion favorable 
pour profiter des dispositions merveilleuses qui sont dans la 
Chine pour convertir un nombre infini d’infideles dans ce vaste 
empire ot. les mathématiciens missionaires trouveront toujours 
une entrée facile, et de grands avantages pour y précher libre- 
ment |’Evangile, ces Péres auront une extréme joye d’avoir l’hon- 
neur d’estre employés a une si grande et si sainte entreprise 
a laquelle ils s’estimeront trés heureux de sacrifier leurs tra- 
vaux et leur vie. 


What follows this opening statement indicates the nexus 
between Louis XIV’s desire to send Jesuits as bearers of his 
gifts to the King of Persia and the ultimate plan of getting the 
astronomical data from China. Since Louis XIV wanted the Je- 
suits to be the gift-bearers accompanying the recommendation 
that the king made to the Persian prince in favor of the Catholic 
Armenians who had for so long a time been under the protection 
of the French monarchs, the plan of the Jesuits would be that 
six or seven of them, skilled in mathematics, would leave during 
the forthcoming January aboard the ships of the French East 
India Company to go to Surat. Here the group would split so 
that two of them would travel via Ormuz with the gifts for the 
Persian king at Isfahan. They would stay there to learn the Per- 
sian language and make the observations sought. The other four 
or five would not go to Ormuz but were to take the most direct 
route to Macao through which they were to go on to the court 
of China®. They were to take two machines of Romer for use 


Louis XIV en Asie orientale », in his « Le Voyage du Pere de Fontaney 
au Siam et a la Chine», BUA, ser. 3, III (1942), 233. An additional 
comment on the difference of dating the first initiative of Colbert is in 
Francois de Dainville, La Géographie des humanistes (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1940), p. 451, n. 3. For details on the lives of the French astronomers, see 
Rene Taton, « Cassini, Gian Domenico (Jean-Dominique) », Dictionary of 
Scientific Biography, III, 100-104 and also his «La Hire, Philippe de», 
thid., VII, 576-79. | 

30 BN, Mss. fr. 17240, 246. In light of the nature of the language used, 
the proposal might be called a «contingency plan» in that it implies 
that on the condition that:Colbert accepts Cassini’s project and the king 
judges it opportune to send missionaries, then these Jesuits will be de- 
lighted to be so honored. 

31 [bid. Pinot (La Chine, p. 42). cites a «troupe de six ou sept Jésu- 
ites » who were to go to Ispahan. But these words do not occur in the doc- 
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in the Chinese capital and were to try to get to Grand Tartary 
if possible. 

Since this first group would hardly be sufficient to take 
care of the pressing needs in China, a second group should de- 
part from Marseilles in late May or early June next year. It 
should travel via Malta, Constantinople, Aleppo and then on to 
the Indies. Together with the first group or separately, de- 
pending on circumstances, they would proceed to China. A third 
group might be formed in a year or two and sent on Dutch 
ships. This would help the French gain access to the longitudes 
of Dutch ports and would get the group more quickly to China. 
Once these voyages were completed, others might be arranged 
so that French commercial interests in China might be realized *. 

This contingency plan discussed the source of possible ob- 
stacles: opposition from Portugal and from the Vicars Apostol- 
ic. The reply to the first was that Portugal should understand 
that such mathematicians would bolster the mission which so 
desperately needed manpower. Passports from the Portuguese 
Crown should be easy to obtain for these Frenchmen. On the 
other hand, if the Vicars Apostolic still demanded that the oath 
be taken, Louis XIV would not agree to it. The only other way 
to get to China was via the Philippines and Formosa. This route, 
however, was not appealing since the Manchus would probably 
be taking control of Formosa and the adjacent islands. Moreo- 
ver the oath demanded by Propaganda concerned the Jesuits in 
Tonkin and Cochin China, not in China itself. The plan stressed 
that all the Jesuits being sent and those who had governed the 
Propaganda missionaries were French who got their subsistence 
from Louis XIV. The Vicars Apostolic would not ask for more 
than what bishops in France would demand. French missionar- 


ument. In fact, the document points out that only two of the group 
were to go. Louis XIV’s interest in the overland route to China (that is, 
from Persia to Peking via connecting highways in Central Asia) is shown 
by the recommendations he gave on behalf of the Jesuits. He reiterated 
that they were going to China for astronomical observations. See his 
letter, dated August 7, 1688, in Raphael du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, 
ed. Charles Schefer (Paris: E. Leroux, 1890), pp. 353-54. For details on 
the overland route, see Sebes, The Jesuits, pp. 88-94 and also his « Jesuit 
Attempts to Establish an Overland Route to China », Canada-Mongolia Re- 
view, V (April, 1979), 59-62. The machines were astronomical observation 
instruments designed by the Danish astronomer, Olaus Romer (1644-1710). 
See A. Wolf, A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1959), I, 177; 259. 
32 BN, Mss. fr. 17240, 246v-247. 
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‘es were expected to live in foreign lands as subjects of their 
king. They were not to receive any orders from Propaganda, but 
were to follow the laws of the realm and the privileges of the 
Gallican Church *. 

The penultimate paragraph, entirely omitted by Pinot, reen- 
forces the author's opinion that this was a contingency plan. 


It states: 


Les choses estant ainsy agrées par Sa Majesté les Jésuites mis- 
sionnaires auront besoin de ses lettres patentes, qui leur donnent 
la qualité de ses mathématiciens et observateurs, et de passe- 
ports les plus amples qu’il se poura™. 


The final statement, again omitted by Pinot, indicates that 
the Jesuits hoped the king would furnish the astronomical in- 
struments « suivant le mémoire et l’avis de Monsieur Cassini » 
and would supply gifts for the Emperor of China comparable 
to those the king was to present to the Persian monarch. In 
addition, medals of Louis XIV and the Dauphin were sought for 
distribution to the chief mandarins in order to gain their credit 
to preach the Gospel ». 

Attention must now be focussed on the document itself. It 
is unsigned and undated. The words No. 17 written in the same 
hand and the same ink as the body of the text immediately pre- 
cede the opening paragraph. This may possibly indicate the in- 
clusion of this document among other state papers for the Ver- 
sailles Court. Pinot claims that it is « un document émanant des 
Jésuites » which offers insights into their attitudes with regard 
to the Vicars Apostolic and the Missions Etrangéres. But he is 
puzzled whether it really was Colbert who had the idea of send- 
ing the Jesuits to China or if it was not rather the Jesuits who 
took advantage of their credit with the minister and also of 
their scientific knowledge to establish a mission of French Je- 
suits in China*. Later on, Pinot contends that undoubtedly it 
is impossible to affirm according to the documents he had at 
hand that the Jesuits suggested to Colbert the idea of sending 
mathematicians to China. He adds, nonetheless, that from this 


33 [bid., 247-248v. Most of the document Pinot cited, but at this point 
his citation stopped. See his La Chine, p. 44. 

34 BN, Mss. fr. 17240, 248v. 

33 Tbid., 248v-249., 

36 Pinot, La Chine, pp. 41; 44. 
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document (what has been called the « contingency plan ») one 
could conclude that the Jesuits far from refusing Colbert’s idea, 
accepted it with enthusiasm and that in their report they even 
indicated an argument capable of bringing about the royal 
decision in their favor. According to Pinot, the Jesuits would 
pose as the champions of France against the Missions Etran- 
geres, spokesmen of the Holy See”. 

An important question is whether this document really 
comes from the Jesuits as Pinot claims. A difficulty is that Pinot 
merely asserts this. He cites no other contemporary Jesuit doc- 
ument to show that the Jesuits were aware of this plan. He 
even overlooked the fact that several years later La Chaise, in 
writing to Father General Charles Noyelle, mentioned that 
Louis XIV wanted to send other groups of Jesuits via Persia and 
the land route as well as via Grand Tartary *. Clearly more re- 
search is needed to study the documents of Louis XIV concern- 
ing the start of this Jesuit mission in 1680 and 1681. Brou’s 
reply to Pinot still has validity, namely, that the document uses 
the term ces Péres. This shows that it was not written by a Je- 
suit because Jesuits referred to their confreres as nos Péres or 
nous. This observation is of no small moment, since this type 
of reference is used as a proof of provenance of other Jesuit doc- 
uments *. At the same time it is not to deny that this contin- 
gency plan offers some ideas of the Jesuit attitudes then preva- 
lent. It would then seem to be a plan written by a third party 
who was aware of the discussions of Colbert, Cassini, and Fon- 
taney. From the language employed it apparently was to be pre- 
sented to Louis XIV for his approval. 

This elaborate project became abortive at the death of Col- 
bert in September, 1683. Propaganda’s continuing insistence that 
the oath be taken was an overriding obstacle in trying to im- 
plement this contingency plan. Yet a more fundamental reason 





3 [bid., pp. 48-49. 

38 La Chaise to Noyelle, December 29, 1685, F. R. de Chantelauze, Le 
Pére de la Chaise confesseur de Louis XIV: Etudes d’histotre religieuse 
(Paris: Durand and Lyons: A. Brun, 1859), p. 54; also Guitton, La Chaize, 
p. 15. The original letter is in ARSJ, Gallia 72, 139. Though Guitton dis- 
cusses La Chaise’s role in 1685, what part he played in the 1680-1681 
discussions with Colbert, Fontaney, and others is not that well delineat- 
ed. Noyelle was elected General on July 5, 1682 and served in that po- 
sition until his death on December 12, 1686 at the age of seventy-one. 
See Goetstouwers, Synopsis, pp. 611-616. 

39 Brou, « De certains conflits », RHM, pp. 195-96, n. 1. 
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for the project’s failure was the lack of transportation on French 
‘ 40 
ships °. 


Couplet’s Visit Rekindles French Interest in China 


Louvois, Colbert’s successor, did not turn a deaf ear to the 
project, though he could not immediately execute it either. 
Events in 1684 provided a new impetus to the French govern- 
ment’s interest in the Far East. The first was the visit of the 
Jesuit missionary to China, Philippe Couplet (1622-1693), who 
had an audience with Louis XIV in September. When the envoys 
from the Court of Siam arrived also at Versailles in early De- 
cember, a method of sending the Jesuit mathematicians to China 
via Siam began to crystallize. By March the following year the 
essence of the contingency plan became reality when the Je- 
suits left Brest with the French embassy to Siam. Though Gatty’s 
publication of Bouvet’s Voiage has illumined more details of 
these events, a manuscript of Foucquet expands the story even 
more “!. By studying the two accounts a better understanding of 
the background of the events in late 1684 can be attained. 

According to Bouvet, Louis XIV resolved to send some 
French Jesuits to China on the ships that would take the French 
embassy to Siam. The reasons for the king’s decision were: (1) 
the continuation of the work of Alexander de Rhodes, S. J. that 


40 Gatty, Votage, XLIx. Francois-Michel Le Tellier, Marquis de Louvois, 
(1639-1691) served as secretary of state to Louis XIV. 

41 The manuscript is « Réponse aux questions regardant la biblio- 
theque historique et critique des géographes et des voyageurs », APF, SRC 
Misc. 2, 411-16. It is written by one of his secretaries, but Foucquet made 
autograph corrections and additions. The background of the document is 
that the Barnabite, Jean-Pierre Niceron, sent Foucquet, then in Rome, 
a copy of his « Bibliotheque historique et critique des géographes et 
voyageurs », which was apparently a series of biographies of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Foucquet’s « Réponse » was in answer to Niceron’s manuscript. 
Niceron in turn copied Foucquet’s reply which is in BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 
144, including all the corrections and additions that Foucquet had incor- 
porated. Dehergne was the first to identify the Paris copy as Foucquet’s 
work. See his « Prémare, (Joseph-Henry-Marie de) », in Dictionnaire des let- 
tres fran¢aises. Le dix-huitiéme siécle, ed. Georges Grente (Paris: A. Fa- 
yard, 1960), II, 394. The writer found the original in the Propaganda 
Archives. Niceron’s « Bibliotheque historique » apparently was an effort 
at a biographical dictionary beyond his Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire 
des hommes illustres dans la république des lettres, 31 vols. (Paris: Brias- 
son, 1735). For details, see Giuseppe Boffito, Scrittori Barnabiti o della 
Congregazione dei Chierici Regolari di San Paolo (Florence: L. S. Olschki, 
1934), III, 39-55, 
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had been begun more than thirty years ago in Tonkin, (2) ful- 
filling the need of missionaries in China, and (3) obtaining scien- 
tific data about China and returning that data to Paris. Louis XIV 
spoke to Louvois who in turn contacted Antoine Verjus, S. J. ”. 
The request was for four Jesuits who were to leave in six or 
seven weeks. La Chaise, with whom Verjus discussed this, and 
Verjus himself presented the royal request to Jacques Pallu, the 
Jesuit Provincial *. His immediate reaction was to ask Fonta- 
ney if he would be available. Bouvet states that Fontaney had 
taught mathematics for eight years already and more than 
twenty years before had shown an interest in going to Japan 
and China. Pallu’s request to Fontaney on December 13 was 
readily answered in the affirmative. 

Other recruits were not difficult to find, Bouvet continues, 
since Couplet’s recent visit had enkindled interest in China. Guy 
Tachard (1648-1712), who had already been a missionary in 
South America, pressed his superior to go to the missions again. 
When he found out confidentially about the project of sending 
Jesuits to China, he asked to be included. As for Visdelou and 
Bouvet, the latter notes only that they were chosen. But he 
mentions that Visdelou clearly had displayed an extraordinary 
gift for languages since he already knew seven or eight. Bouvet 
adds that he himself wanted to go to China even before his en- 
trance into the Society. Illness during his regency (when he was 
an instructor in a Jesuit school) forced him to quit his teaching! 
position and enter theology. He was sent to Bourges where he 
took a vow to go to the China mission. Claude Collet, his Pro- 


42 Bouvet’s account is in Gatty, Voiage, pp. 9-14. Verjus (1632-1706) 
produced several works in the humanities. For details, see Sommervogel, 
VIII, 598-601. The term procurator has had a variety of meanings in the 
Society of Jesus. Here it refers to Verjus’s function as the domestic liai- 
son agent for the foreign missionaries, e. g. procuring clothing, books, 
funds, etc. In this period of French history the Orient meant what today 
is called the Near East. Thus Verjus’s work was expanded by the inclu- 
sion of the French mission in China. For a different view, see Dehergne, 
Répertoire, pp. 316-17 which also contains a list of Verjus’s successors. 

48 Pallu was a brother of Francois Pallu, MEP, the Bishop of Helio- 
polis, and Vicar Apostolic of Tonkin with administrative functions over 
the adjacent provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Hukwang, and 
Szechwan. See Sin. Fran., VI, 401, n. 1. Why the latter would have such 
antipathy towards the Society of Jesus as described by Malcom Hay is 
not clear. See Hay, Failure in the Far East. Why and How the Breach 
between the Western World and China First Began (London: Neville 
Spearman, 1956), pp. 105-107. 
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yincial, allowed him to go to Paris for his third year theology 
so that he could be in the capital in case an occasion of going 
to China arose. 

Couplet’s arrival in Paris, almost at the same time as Bou- 
vet was beginning third year theology, provided the opportunity. 
Bouvet went to find Couplet at the Professed House in Paris and 
with the advice of the Superior, Jean Pinette (who had admitted 
Bouvet into the Society) Bouvet discussed the possibility of 
going to the China mission. Couplet promised that he would 
personally discuss the matter with Father General Noyelle in 
Rome“. Couplet asked Bouvet to write a letter addressed to 
the General which he would deliver for him. Bouvet contends 
he gave Couplet the letter as the latter was departing from Par- 
is for Rome. 

Until this point the matter was only between Bouvet and 
Couplet. Yet Bouvet often found Fontaney in Couplet’s room, 
so he spoke to him about his desire for the China mission. 
Fontaney in turn confided to Bouvet about the royal plan of 
sending Jesuits to China®. Realizing that this was the occasion 
he had waited for, Bouvet asked Fontaney to intercede with 
Verjus. The chief obstacle was that Bouvet was only starting 
third year theology, but Verjus waived this for Bouvet and 
Visdelou. 

Before the project became generally known among all the 
Jesuits at the College Louis le Grand, the four new missionaries 
(Tachard, Fontaney, Bouvet, and Visdelou) went to Montmartre 
in Paris for a celebration of Mass and prayed for success in their 
new work *. On their return, they found an announcement of 


44 Couplet (1622-93) was on his way to Rome to report to Noyelle 
on the status of the mission and to present his views to the Holy See 
on celebrating the liturgy in Chinese. For references, see Pfister, Notices, 
pp. 307-13 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 66-67. 

45 Bouvet does not mention that Couplet personally delivered a letter 
from Verbiest in Peking to Fontaney. Efforts to locate it, however, were 
not productive. Fontaney makes only a passing reference to it in his 
letter to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres édifiantes, III, 89. Appar- 
ently Verbiest learned about Fontaney’s mathematical expertise through 
Antoine Thomas, a Belgian Jesuit who met Fontaney in Paris and who 
later worked with Verbiest in Peking. No manuscript sources about Tho- 
mas’ sojourn in France on his way to China are extant according to 
Thomaz de Bossierre, Un Belge mandarin, p. 7. 

* For biographical details about Tachard, see Dehergne, Répertoire, 
p. 263. Montmartre is the site in Paris where St. Ignatius Loyola and his 
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the mission was made to the Collége. Many others were willing 
to accompany them. Louvois had asked for four men, but Ver- 
sailles sent word to Brest to reserve six places on the ship. In 
fact the king asked Portugal for passage for. four Jesuits and 
their two companions. This. was why Gerbillon and Le Comte 
were able to be included on the trip”. 

From the above description by Bouvet, the reader will no- 
tice the emphasis on the project’s nascence from Louis XIV. In 
contrast, Foucquet’s biographical sketch of Fontaney shows the 
projected mission coming from a lower level®. He points out 
that the reason why Fontaney studied mathematics in the first 
place was because of his desire to go to China. The door was 
closed for a long time, above all because of the dispute between 
the French Vicars Apostolic and the Portuguese Jesuits. In 1684 
the Royal Academy of Sciences sent men for astronomical obser- 
vations in Egypt, Denmark, and America. They speculated about 
sending some of their members to India and China, but hesi- 
tated because of the distance involved for men who otherwise 
were well-settled in France. Fontaney saw Cassini and La Hire 
both of whom knew and respected Fontaney. They proposed the 
plan of sending some Jesuits to the Far East. Fontaney, looking 
on this as a way of fulfilling his original vocation, asked his 
Superiors for their approval which was readily granted. 

One evening, Foucquet continues, Fontaney was visiting 
Tachard who was working on dictionaries. Fontaney made some 
indirect allusions to missionary work in order to get Tachard’s 
reaction. Tachard said nothing could keep him in Paris and 
that the work on the dictionaries could wait ®. Thereupon Fon- 
taney explained the details of the plan. A little later, Bouvet gave 
Fontaney an open letter to be given to Couplet. Its purpose was 


first companions took vows on August 15, 1534 that bound them into an 
association from which the Society of Jesus was formed and approved 
by the Holy See in 1540. It is at the Martyrium Saint Denys, 9 rue An- 
toinette. 

47 Bouvet adds that all six Jesuits were from the same house, the Col- 
lége Louis le Grand, which added luster to the name of the king. Gatty, 
Votage, p. 14. 

48 APF, SRC Misc. 2, 424-427v; BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 19-22. 

49 The dictionary probably was his Dictionarium Novum Latino-Gallt- 
cum (Paris: Pralard, 1687). For details, see Sommervogel, VII, 1804 and 
also the entry under D. Bouhours, S. J., ibid., I, 1908. Foucquet notes that 
Fontaney may have been suffering from ennui in trying to complete the 
dictionary project. 
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to get the General’s permission to follow Couplet to China. Bou- 
yet was enthusiastic and asked if he could let Visdelou, his in- 
timate friend, join them. Visdelou proved to be just as enthu- 
siastic. Once the group of four was formed, the hitherto secret 
arrangement was publicized among their fellow Jesuits. Le Comte 
and Gerbillon, both in fourth year theology, went to Fontaney 
and complained that though both strongly desired to go to the 
missions, neither had heard about the arrangements. Fontaney 
asked them to get their provincials’ approval, which was grant- 
ed within fifteen days. Such was the start, Foucquet narrates, 
of the French Jesuit enterprise in China”. 

The account of Bouvet written only a few years after the 
events coincides quite well with Foucquet’s « Réponse » written 
sometime after 1723. Foucquet stresses Fontaney’s connection 
with Cassini and La Hire and thus underlines the scientific 
aspects of the personalities involved. Bouvet, however, empha- 
sizes the plan’s emanation from the royal court to the Society 
of Jesus. Both agree that the group was first formed with Fon- 
taney and Tachard, then Bouvet and Visdelou, and finally Le 
Comte and Gerbillon. Both point out that Bouvet learned of the 
plan through his visit to Fontaney and the need of his sending 
a letter to the General by means of Couplet. Moreover they both 
substantiate the few details Fontaney offers in his letter to La 
Chaise *. : 


Preparations for Departure 


Once the plan became public, hasty preparations of all sorts 
had to be made. One of the first was a greater liaison with the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. On December 20, 1684 Fontaney 
and three fellow Jesuits were received into the Academy ulti- 
mately at the request of Louis XIV himself. Besides outlining 


30 APF, SRC Misc. 2, 427v; BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 22. Le Comte and Ger- 
billon were not members of the Province of Paris and thus needed such 
approval from their own provincials. 

1 Fontaney to La Chaise, February 15,, 1703, Lettres édifiantes, III, 
82-113. This letter is a principal source for Paul Bornet, S. J. « Origine 
et débuts de la mission francaise », Bulletin catholique de Pékin, XXXV 
(1948), 322-43, 

2 Institut de France, Index biographique des membres et correspon- 
dants de l’Académie des Sciences (1666-1697), (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1968), 
pp. 206-07. Here Fontaney is said to have been admitted with three fellow 
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the data the Academy wanted from its new members, it had to 
arrange for the various mathematical and astronomical instru- 
ments which were needed both in Siam and in China. 

During this preparatory phase the General of the Society 
had to be informed of the impending mission. As an overall pol- 
icy, it might be noted, only the General ultimately approves 
men for work on the foreign missions. One reason, among many, 
is that the prospective missionary is being transferred from the 
jurisdictional authority of one provincial to another. Pallu in 
Paris realized that there was hardly time for a decision to come 
from Rome, but that in effect he was presenting the Jesuit Gen- 
eral, Noyelle, with a fait accompli~™. Indicating that for the 
past three or four years Louis XIV and Colbert had shown in- 
terest in sending some Jesuits for astronomical observation, the 
Provincial said the plan was temporarily dropped but was dis- 
cussed again during Couplet’s visit. The Sun King promised 
Couplet he would send some Jesuits to China. Later he ordered 
Louvois to select some Jesuits not advanced in age and who 
were skilled in sciences and languages. These men were to send 
or bring back with them the best Chinese books for the Royal 
Library. These were to be translated into Latin or French™. 

In February, Pallu continued, the royal embassy to Siam was 
to leave along with some Jesuits. Louvois told Verjus about send- 
ing four Jesuits, two of whom should be younger men. These 
should, once they learn Chinese, return to France with some 
Chinese natives, if possible, to help in translating the books. 
All expenses for travel, books, and so on would be paid by 
Louis XIV no matter where these men were. Moreover, the king 
had ordered the Marquis de Croissy and his minister to write 
to the French ambassador in Portugal to get a safe conduct for 
these men. Pallu suggested to Noyelle that since the negotiations 
occurred between Verjus and Louvois it would be good to ful- 
fill their wishes. From the many possible candidates the Pro- 
vincial said that with his consultors he chose Fontaney who 


Jesuits. This also substantiates that only four Jesuits were originally in- 
tended to go on the mission. 

53 Pallu to Noyelle, December 22, 1684, ARSI, Jap. Sin. 132, 1-2v. 

54 Here Pallu clarifies part of the purpose of the mission, that is, 
research into Chinese books. He also shows that some of these Jesuits 
were expected to return to France to work on the translations. The pur- 
pose of the mission will be analyzed at the end of this chapter after all 
the documentation has been presented. 
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then was a professor of mathematics in Paris and had shown a 
desire to go to the missions for twenty years. Tachard, from 
the Province of Aquitaine, already had his provincial’s approval; 
he was skilled in literature and definitely wanted to go to the 
mission. To get the younger men Louvois wanted, Bouvet and 
Visdelou, both in third year theology, were chosen. Both were 
skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese and were the best capable for learning languages. 
Both of them would take their theology examinations before 
their departure. Pallu admitted to Noyelle that a letter from 
him in Rome could scarcely reach Paris in time, let alone be 
forwarded to these missionaries in Brest. He thus asked the Gen- 
eral to confirm his decision to allow these Jesuits to depart at 
the behest of the king >. 

The actual text of Noyelle’s reply is not available but from 
a summary, dated January 20, 1685, Noyelle agreed that in such 
a case as Pallu outlined, the lack of time prevented a full con- 
sideration of the matter. But he added that with regard to the 
Society, the Jesuits were not to go to Cochin China nor Siam 
without the express consent of Propaganda. Moreover these Je- 
suits were not to administer the Sacraments nor act as missionar- 
ies in places controlled by the Vicars Apostolic without first 
fulfilling the commands in the Apostolic Constitution and the 
decrees of Propaganda, especially that of 1680 ~. 

A week after Pallu wrote Noyelle, La Chaise also wrote the 
Jesuit General about the same matter”. He pointed out, as has 
been seen from Bouvet and Pallu, that Couplet’s recent visit had 
aroused Louis XIV’s interest in China. La Chaise claimed he was 


55 It should be noted that though Pallu admits that discussions of 
the possibilities of sending Jesuits to China had been held before, he 
shows that the arrangements for the trip in 1684 were quite hasty and 
not well planned in advance. 

% ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 2. The outline summary is written on Pallu’s 
autograph letter. This correspondence was discussed in a Particular Con- 
gregation held at Propaganda with resolutions taken on February 14, 
1685. See APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., I, 183r-v; 188 and A. Launay, Docu- 
ments historiques relatifs a la Societé des Missions Etrangéres (Vannes: 
n. p., 1909), I, 115-18. 

37 La Chaize to Noyelle, in Chantelauze, La Chaise, pp. 53-55 and in 
Guitton, La Chaize, pp. 14-15. Pinot (La Chine, p. 46, n. 81) probably did 
not understand the importance of this letter, though he cites Chantelauze’s 
Study in his bibliography. His claim that La Chaise delayed writing to 
the General because he was too busy is thus not substantiated. There was 
a need for him to discuss the matter with Pallu first. 
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ordered by the Sun King to find a number of good missionaries, 
skilled in mathematics and capable of geographic work who also 
would be able to attain some knowledge of the principal arts 
and sciences of the Chinese. These men were to collect Chinese 
books for the Royal Library and were to become interpreters to 
make the translations. Thus they would be considered observers 
and mathematicians of the king and would instruct the Chinese 
in the faith. La Chaise added he did not doubt that the General 
would gladly approve. He said that all this was to be done in 
the name of the king lest the French Vicars Apostolic become 
uneasy or that Propaganda become offended. The king was send- 
ing these four Jesuits with the royal embassy to Siam. From 
there they would go to Macao and then to China itself *. 

A direct reply to La Chaise’s letter has not been found. Yet 
Noyelle’s views about the French departure can be ascertained 
from replies to other French Jesuits who asked to go to China. 
Writing a week before his reply to Pallu, Noyelle commended a 
young Jesuit for his zeal in asking to go to China, but added 
that several other missions had been assigned to the French 
Assistancy. It was to these that the future missionaries should 
first turn their attention”. Later that same year Noyelle was 
more emphatic in replying to a theology student at Lyons who 
also wanted to go to China. The French Assistancy had missions 
in the Near East and Canada. No one from the Lyons Province 
nor from any other province in France could be allowed to go 
to the East without detriment to the missions already assigned ®. 
But presented with a fait accompli by the Versailles Court 
through Pallu, Noyelle could hardly back down except to cau- 
tion that the Propaganda decreees should be observed. 

While the exchange of letters to Rome was in progress, the 


58 Note again only four Jesuits are mentioned. On December 15 the 
king wrote his envoy in Lisbon to get passports for four men and their 
two companions. Evidently La Chaise did not know of Louis XIV’s in- 
tentions when he wrote the General two weeks later. 

59 Noyelle to Jerome Bayol, January 13, 1685, ARSJ, Gallia 42, 237, 
partly quoted in Guitton, La Chaize, p. 15. 

69 Noyelle to Hugues Paregault, July 17, 1685, ARSJ, Lugdunensis 15, 
415. Actually by 1695 Paregualt was in Siam. Cf. Guitton, La Chaize, pp. 
15-16. Joseph Brucker, one of the few Jesuits who knew the archives of 
the mission in China quite thoroughly, contended that the fait accompli 
was calculated beforehand. Knowing his superiors would be powerless 
against obstacles from Portugal and Propaganda, La Chaise went ahead 
with the plan under cover of fulfilling the royal will. See La Compagnie 
de Jésus, 1521-1773 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1919), p. 666. 
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six Jesuits concerned were keeping a very hectic schedule. Be- 
sides their work with the Royal Academy of Sciences, Visdelou 
and Bouvet had to take their examinations in theology and were 
ordained on January 14. Four days later Le Comte and Tachard 
left Paris by taking the long route via the Loire River. On the 
24th Visdelou and Bouvet, along with Fontaney, who was the 
superior of the entire group of six, left Paris by another route. 
Gerbillon stayed behind to complete the purchasing of instru- 
ments which he was to bring to Brest”. It was there that the 
ambassador, the Marquis de Chaumont, told the group about 
the orders he got from the court concerning their mission. He 
also gave each of them patent letters from Louis XIV designat- 
ing them « royal mathematicians »”. At this time in Brest a 
copy of La Chaise’s letter to Verbiest was received. Verjus also 
wrote them that the recent news from Lisbon indicated the 
passports would be sent. 

Knowing that the tensions between the French and Portu- 
guese ecclesiastics had not diminished, the six Jesuits wanted 
the passports lest Portuguese officers arrest them simply be- 
cause they were French. But Portugal refused Louis XIV’s re- 
quest. Since none of the literature pertinent to this topic and 
written in this century mentions this diplomatic exchange be- 
tween Paris and Lisbon, a few remarks seem appropriate here ®. 
The data is based on the publication of manuscript material in 
the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris “. 

On December 17, Louis XIV wrote his ambassador, the Mar- 
quis de Saint Romain, that his request should be transmitted 


61 Tachard himself admits that Fontaney was the superior of the 
group. La Chaise also wrote Verbiest that this was so. Hence Guitton 
errs by saying that Tachard was the superior up to Siam, La Chaize, 
p. 16. Compare Guy Tachard, Voyage de Siam des péres jésuites envoyéz 
par le Roy aux Indes et a la Chine (Paris: A. Seneuze and D. Horthemels, 
1686). pp. 6; 18-23. 

6&2 For the text of the patent letters, see ibid., pp. 13-15 and also Bornet, 
« Origine », BCP, XXXV (1948), 323. The details about the events in Jan- 
uary, 1685 are in Gatty, Voiage, pp. 17-19. As early as 1669 a Jesuit had 
been named a «royal mathematician» at Marseilles. By 1681 Colbert 
had been instrumental in appointing Jesuits to new royal chairs of hy- 
drography. See Dainville, La Géographie, pp. 434-42. 

63 Brucker, Pinot, Bornet, Guitton, among others, fail to mention this 
event. 

6 The unsigned article is: « Une mission scientifique en Chine sous 
Louis XIV », L’Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux, XXXVI (August 30, 
1897), 275-78. The exact citations from the Archives are indicated in the 
article. 
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to the Lisbon officials. He himself puts the purpose of the trip 
as research for Chinese books and astronomical observation. The 
Portuguese King, he felt, would not put any obstacle in grant- 
ing this®. In addressing his petition to the King of Portugal 
on January 21, 1685, Saint Romain reiterated the purpose of 
the voyage but with some nuances. The astronomical observa- 
tion was not an end in itself, but was to be carried out in order 
to perfect French navigational charts and maps. In addition the 
Jesuits were to study Chinese books for the Royal Library. The 
envoy asked this on behalf of four Jesuits (Fontaney, Tachard, 
Bouvet, and Visdelou) and their two companions. He hoped that 
an immediate reply could be given since the ship was to leave 
Brest at the end of March®. In writing to Louis XIV, the ambas- 
sador outlined how he discussed the matter in two audiences 
with the King of Portugal, Peter II (1683-1706), even to the point 
of explaining that the French, upon their arrival in China, would 
write to Verbiest and would await Verbiest’s reply as well 
as any orders the Peking Court would issue. Saint Romain 
explained that Pero Sanchez Farinha, the Secretary of State, had 
replied that no passports were needed to enter Macao since all 
nations of Europe could enter there freely. He would forward 
letters of recommendation instead. But he added in his letter to 
Saint Romain that he feared that the French would be driven 
from China by the Chinese officials, an action that would in 
turn affect Macao’s commercial interests. Saint Romain did not 
quite accept this argument for he indicated to Louis XIV that 
the real reason for the refusal was that the rights of the padroado 
were being violated, so Portugal believed, by the establishment 
of the French Vicars Apostolic in the East. 

When Propaganda learned about the proposed voyage 
(through Pallu’s letter to Noyelle, a copy of which Noyelle sent 
Propaganda) the cardinals opposed it®. Since the Jesuits had 
not taken the oath. Propaganda sent a note to Paris to stop the 


6 J[bid., pp. 275-76. Melchior de Harod de Senevas, Marquis de Saint 
Romain, was ambassador to Portugal from 1664 to 1671 and then from 
1683 to 1685. See Recueil des Instructions données aux ambassadeurs et 
ministres de France: Portugal (Paris: F. Alcan, 1886), Liv. The listed date 
1684 seems to be erroneous. 

66 This speech first appeared in Tachard, Voyage, pp. 16-18. It is re- 
produced in «Une mission scientifique », L’Intermédiaire, XXXVI (1897), 
276-77. 

67 Tbid., pp. 277-78. 

68 See above, n. 56. The date of the decision was February 14, 1685. 
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proposed voyage, but it was too late. The men were already in 
Brest. La Chaise, in a letter to Noyelle, explained that he hastily 
informed the Apostolic Nuncio in Paris about all that had oc- 
curred. The Nuncio asked La Chaise for a memorandum which 
he would send Cardinal Odoardus Cibo, the Secretary of Pro- 
paganda, who in turn could allay any inquietude on Noyelle’s 
part”. La Chaise felt that if these six Jesuits had to live in Siam 
for some time, they could take the oath there since the Vicars 
Apostolic were French. 


Departure for Siam 


The six-month voyage of the Oiseau to Siam with stops at 
the Cape of Good Hope and Batavia was uneventful”. Besides 
Bouvet’s recently published account and Tachard’s journal that 
was widely read back in France, two other passengers also wrote 
diaries. They were Benigne Vachet of the Missions Etrangéres 
and the Abbé Francois de Choisy. Vachet was making his second 
trip to Siam, since he had come to France with the Siamese 
envoys. Gatty’s comparison of these four accounts led her to 
conclude that those by the two Jesuits, Bouvet and Tachard, 
were more concerned with what was new, e. g., birds, stars, 
weather conditions, and so on. Vachet, on the other hand, was 
more interested in human events, especially in the lack of har- 
mony that existed between the Jesuits and the Missions Etran- 
geres. Choisy followed a similar pattern by describing his char- 
acters quite vividly as he told of their generosity to travel so 
far for the renown of their king”. 

Among other items, Choisy sketched the various Jesuits 
aboard the ship. Fontaney and Visdelou on different days deliv- 


69 Guitton, La Chaize, pp. 17-18. For a brief description of the nego- 
tiations, see Angelo Ranuzzi, the apostolic nuncio in Paris, to Cibo, Paris, 
March 12, 1685, in Correspondance du Nonce en France: Angelo Ranuzzi 
(1683-1689), ed. Bruno Neveu (Rome: Ecole Francaise de Rome and Uni- 
versité Pontificale Grégorienne, 1973), I, 498. Cibo served in that position 
irom 1680 to 1695. For biographical details, see Sin. Fran., V, 69, n. 21. 

7 Bernard-Maitre apparently confused this embassy to Siam with 
another mission that Tachard led at a later time. See « Les missions de 
Chine aprés 1644», Histoire universelle des missions catholiques, II, 169. 

1 Gatty, Voiage, p. xxi. Choisy, however, borrowed extensively from 
Gerbillon’s diary without attribution. For a discussion, see Henri Cordier, 
«Cinq lettres inédites du Pére Gerbillon, S. J.» T’oung-pao, 2nd series, 
VII (1906), 440, n. 3. 
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ered fine exhortations, but Gerbillon once preached on Hell with 
too much spirit, something he would have to learn to moderate 
in China. Visdelou, a very short man, had vocal tones that went 
to the heart ”. Choisy claimed he liked all the Jesuits on board, 
but felt that Visdelou and Fontaney left the others far behind. 
He looked upon Vachet, however, as a French missionary who 
sought his own comfort. But it is to Vachet we must turn for an 
interesting description of Bouvet as a person with a tranquil 
spirit. In Vachet’s view, Bouvet’s disposition seemed unfit for 
the fuss of the world to the extent that he apparently would 
be a better Carthusian than a good Jesuit. During the trip to 
Siam, few people got to know Bouvet. If someone spoke to Bou- 
vet about something that might be offensive, he would not reply. 
If the conversation might get too far, Bouvet would retire to 
his room ®%. 

On May 30 that year, the Oiseau arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Three days earlier, within sight of the Cape, Fontaney, 
in his capacity as Superior, wrote the General in Rome. At first 
apologizing for not writing sooner, Fontaney admitted he left 
matters under the control of the Provincial and La Chaise. 
Knowing that in a few days they would be quite busy with astro- 
nomical observations, he decided to write so that the letter could 
be sent on Dutch ships going back to Europe. He explained to 
the General that Louis XIV, in his instructions to Chaumont, 
commended the Jesuits to the Vicars Apostolic but ordered the 
Vicars not to demand the oath from them™. Fontaney added 
that they would definitely follow the instructions of Propaganda, 
but an oath which was displeasing to Louis XIV was not neces- 
sary for himself and his companions. 

A gap in learning, talent, and: experience, Fontaney con- 
tinued, existed between the Jesuits on the ship and the other 
missionaries. He even asked, somewhat rhetorically, why Pro- 
paganda wanted men outside the Society for the missions. But 


72 A similar description is in Francois Froger, Relation du premier 
voyage des francais a la Chine, ed. E. A. Voretzsch (Leipzig: Verlag der 
Asia Major, 1926), p. 92. 

3 Gatty, Voiage, p. xxiii. See also pp. 15-154 where Gatty indicates those 
passages that Tachard used from Bouvet for his own Voyage. Moreover, 
Choisy relied quite heavily on Gerbillon’s account of the same trip. 

74 Fontaney’s statement about the royal orders contradicted La Chaise’s 
proposal to Noyelle that the Jesuits could take the oath in Siam. See 
Fontaney to Noyelle, May 27, 1685, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 163, 271. Accompanying 
the Oiseau was the Maligne, as Fontaney clarifies in this letter. 
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he added that he wrote this not to expostulate but to tell Noy- 
elle what was on his own mind. In his own name and that of 
his companions, he assured the General that this group of Jesuits 
would live with the other Jesuits and the whole Portuguese na- 
tion in very close harmony ”. 

By September 23, the Oiseau reached the shores of Siam so 
that contact was shortly made with the capital. The hope of con- 
verting Phra Narai, the King of Siam who ruled from Novem- 
ber, 1657 to July, 1688, to Catholicism was a key issue in the em- 
bassy of the Marquis de Chaumont. Constance Phaulkon, con- 
verted to Catholicism through the work of Antoine Thomas, side- 
stepped the issue. The Siamese king later found out all the de- 
tails. Although he did not prove amenable to the envoy’s ap- 
proach about his possible conversion, Phra Narai did not lessen 
his esteem for the Jesuits. Phaulkon suggested that on the return 
embassy a request should be forwarded to Louis XIV for twelve 
Jesuits to come to Siam to set up an observatory there ”. 

Having worked in Siam, the group, except Le Comte whom 
Phra Narai retained, left in 1686 and tried to get to Macao. A 
violent storm forced them to return to Siam. Not until June 17, 
1687 were they able to set sail again. Tachard, however, had 
been asked by Phra Narai to return to France to get twelve Je- 
suits as Phaulkon had originally suggested the year before. 
Aboard a Chinese junk owned by the Kwangtung merchant, Wang 
Hua-shih, the group skirted around Macao because they learned 


% [bid., 272. In his own words, «...cum patribus nostris totaque gente 
Lusitana quam conjunctissime vivemus ». Later he indicated he is the 
superior of the group by noting that he was writing in his own name 
and that of his companions. 

% Guitton, La Chaize, pp. 20-25. Bouvet completed his Voiage on De- 
cember 11, 1685 in Siam. This is what Gatty edited and annotated. In a 
letter addressed to his family through his sister (a religious nun at Alen- 
¢on) Bouvet refers to an ample report of his trip he sent Father B. de 
Liniéres, who later became the confessor of the king. Gatty (page xcvii) 
notes that this is probably a reference to the original of the manuscript 
copy she was editing. In fact, however, in a postscript to his letter to 
Verjus, December 13, 1685 (BN, Mss. fr. 9773, 41v-42), Bouvet mentions 
«un mémoire » which he had hastily written. If Verjus wanted to read 
it, he was asked to contact de Liniéres for it. This is another indication 
of Bouvet’s authorship of the Voiage, though overlooked by Gatty. On 
the conversion of Phaulkon, see Thomaz de Bossierre, Un Belge mandarin, 
pp. 20-22. But the author is incorrect in claiming that Tachard was the 
leader of the royal mathematicians. 
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that the Portuguese had heard of their impending trip and had 
opposed it ”. Finally, on July 23 the five arrived at Ningpo. 


Arrival in China . 


As happened so frequently to travelers to China before them, 
and even afterwards, landing on the China coast was not neces- 
sarily equivalent to immediate entrance to the capital. Showing 
the governor of Chekiang, Chin Hung, the patent letters of 
Louis XIV was insufficient for their ultimate destination, Pe- 
king “. The torrid climate in the capital had forced the Emperor 
to Tartary. This caused more delays in communications needed 
for clearance. By declaring themselves confreres of Verbiest, they 
were accepted by the scholar-officials ”. Prosper Intorcetta, then 
Vice-Provincial living in Hangchow, sent a candidate to the So- 
ciety to assist the five men. Chin Hung, whose indisposition to- 
ward the Jesuits was well known to Verbiest, sent a memorial 
to the Board of Rites (Li-pu) which reached Peking on Septem- 


7 Lo-shu Fu, A Documentary Chronicle of Sino-Western Relations, 
(1644-1820), (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1966), p. 93. This section 
is a translation from Ferdinand Verbiest’s Hsi-ch’ao ting-an (Memorials 
to the Emperor on European astronomy). Fu used both the printed and 
the manuscript form but did not cite the source exactly. Two copies 
are known to exist: one in the Vatican Library and another in the Bib- 
hiothéque Nationale, Paris. The latter copy is listed in Maurice Courant, 
Catalogue des livres chinois de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 3 vols. (Paris: 
E. Leroux, 1902-1912), I, no. 1331. A photo-reproduction of the Vatican L1i- 
brary copy is in T’ten-chu chiao tung-ch’uan wen-hsien [Wu _ Hsiang- 
hsiang, ed., Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh ts’ung-shu, XXIV] (Taipei: T’ai-wan 
hsiieh-sheng shu-chii, 1965), pp. 71-225 and continued in T’ten-chu chiao 
tung-ch’uan wen-hsien hsti-pien [Wu Hsiang-hsiang, ed., Chung-kuo shth- 
hsiieh ts’ung-shu, XL] (Taipei: T’ai-wan hsueh-sheng shu-chu, 1966), pp. 1701- 
1804. The Vatican copy has the Chinese text for the first and third para- 
graphs of Fu’s translation (XL, 1725). The Chinese text for the second and 
third paragraphs (but not the first) are in Huang Po-lu, ed., Cheng-chiao 
feng-pao (Public praise of the true religion), 3rd ed. (Shanghai: Tz’u-mu 
t’ang, 1904), pp. 90b-91. 

78 Chin Hung was a native of Wan-p’ing hsien, Shun-t’ien fu in the 
province of Chihli. He received his chin-shih degree in 1652 and served 
as governor of Fukien (1683-86) and then governor of Chekiang (1686-89). 
This data is from Ch’ing-shih, IV, 3028-29; Tseng-chiao Ch’ing-ch’ao chin- 
shih timing pet-lu fu yin-te [Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological In- 
dex Series, Supplement no. 19], reprint edition, (Taipei: Ch’eng-wen, 1966), 
p. 11; Fu, Chronicle, p. 471, n. 241. 

77 Fontaney to Verjus, August 12, 1687, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 113. 
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ber 13. Chin reported that the five were not merchants, but men 
with books on mathematics and Christianity and also with math- 
ematical instruments who wanted to stay in China. He advised 
the Board that an imperial edict should be issued severely pro- 
hibiting anyone from bringing others into China. The next day 
the memorial was sent to the Emperor. On the 25th, the Board 
memorialized that since foreigners were not allowed to live in 
she interior, Chin Hung should be ordered to deport the five men. 
In addition, merchants, like Wang Hua-shih, were to be forbid- 
den to bring such foreigners to China. The Board further or- 
dered that as soon as these instructions reached the local magis- 
trates and the maritime customs officers, they were legally ef- 
fective ®. 

A slight problem of timing seems to exist. When Verbiest 
learned about the arrival of the French Jesuits, he wrote on Sep- 
tember 15 to Chao Ch’ang in Jehol so that the Emperor would 
understand that these men were confreres who came with pre- 
cious mathematical instruments and books. A crossing of com- 
munications seems to have occurred. The Emperor sent the me- 
morial to the Board of Rites which was received on September 
23. Its decision followed two days later, as noted above. But 
Verbiest, in his letter to La Chaise, expressed the fear that the 
Board would carry out an inquiry if, since the last persecution, 
any new missionaries had come and if any new churches had 
been erected. On the 26th the Board of Rites sent its report to 
the Emperor, but on October 11 it received an imperial edict 
stating it was not improbable that some of the foreigners might 
know calendar-making*'. If this were true, these were to go to 


8 Fu, Chronicle, p. 93 and p. 478, n. 291. On Intorcetta (1625-96), see 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 321-29 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 129-30. 

81 Chao Ch’ang was a Manchu official in the Imperial Household 
(nei-wu fit) who acted as the liaison agent with the Jesuits. See Antonio 
Rosso, Apostolic Legations to China of the Eighteenth Century (South 
Pasadena: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1948), p. 161, n. 32. More specifically 
the Jesuits were under the Nei-wu-fu’s Department of the Household 
Guard and Imperial Hunt. See Preston M. Torbert, The Ch’ing Imperial 
Household Department. A Study of its Organization and Principal Func- 
tions, 1662-1796 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977), p. 122. The 
date October 11 is the sixth day of the ninth month as in Fu, Chronicle, 
p. 93. The calculation is based on Ch’en Yuan, Chung-Hsi-Hui shih jth-li 
(Peking: Chung-hua shu-chti, 1962), p. 853. The date is confirmed in Fon- 
taney to La Chaise, September 30, 1688, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 119. Verbiest’s 
letter to La Chaise, October 1, 1687, is in Josson, ed., Correspondance, 
p. 539. 
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Peking and await imperial employment. The others who could 
not be so employed were allowed to reside in the interior. The 
importance of this document lies not just in the possible in- 
crease of mathematicians in Peking, but also in the fact that the 
Emperor had overriden the Board’s decision and even allowed 
the others to reside in the interior. Verbiest explained to La 
Chaise that such imperial action was rare, especially once the 
Board had reached a decision. Although in his letter to La Chaise 
Verbiest tried to overshadow the problems he had with Thomas 
Pereira who would shortly become an interpreter-negotiator at 
Nerchinsk, he was quite blunt in his statements to the Jesuit 
General. Pereira had opposed his writing to the K’ang-hsi Emper- 
or to intercede for the five French Jesuits. He described Pereira 
as one who turned everything to the prejudice of Portugal. Ver- 
biest felt that neither the king of France nor of Portugal should 
be offended. In fact the greater good of the mission demanded 
his intervention. This is the point at which the French-Portu- 
guese controversy reached Peking. It was an internecine quarrel 
in the Society that lasted at least until 1720 when Giovanni Lau- 
reati, the Visitator, could write the Jesuit General that a sem- 
blance of peace had been achieved ”. It was a struggle for domi- 
nation and influence in the Peking Court and in turn affected 
relations among the Jesuits throughout the mission. This divi- 
sive attitude was but one facet of the overall position of the 
padroado versus any intrusion by French commercial or religious 
interests in East Asia. On the same day he wrote in his own hand 
Verbiest’s letter to Noyelle, Antoine Thomas also wrote to the 
Duchess of Aveiro that the five Jesuits had arrived, but that no 
decision had been reached. He adds: « There was much anxiety 
when one king gave the order of release, while the other ob- 
jected to it; both had deserved well of the Society and were, 
I believe, of good will » ®. 


82 Verbiest to Noyelle, October 1, 1687, ibid., 543. Laureati’s letter to 
Father General Michel Angelo Tamburini, Canton, September 8, 1720, 
ARSJ, FG (Lettere 1720). One month after Laureati wrote, Foucquet would 
be informed of Tamburini’s decision to recall him from the mission. 
Thus Foucquet’s entire career on the China mission was spent during a 
period of French-Portuguese disagreement. 

83 Antoine Thomas to the Duchess of Aveiro, Peking, October, 1, 1687, 
as translated in Maggs Bros., Bibliotheca Asiatica, Part II: The Catholic 
Missions in India, China, Japan, Siam and the Far East, in a Series of 
Autograph Letters of the Seventeenth Century, no. 455, (London: Maggs 
Brothers, 1924), p. 107. The recently reproduced facsimiles of this letter 
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Back in Ningpo, Chin Hung was furious that he could not 
expel the foreigners, and deliberately delayed relaying the Em- 
peror's orders for fifteen days, that is, until November 2“. But 
the group did not set out for Peking until November 26. During 
these few weeks the attitude of the chief officials in Ningpo 
definitely changed because of the imperial favor granted them ®. 

Getting to Peking was, however, only one of several prob- 
lems that faced the French mathematicians. Others centered on 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over them both within and outside the 
Society of Jesus. On September, 8, 1687 Intorcetta had written 
them demanding that they take the oath prescribed by Propa- 
ganda in 1680". For Intorcetta this was an awkward position, 
since as an upholder of the padroado (he had come to China via 
Lisbon and was a member of the Vice-Province) his demand 
that the oath be taken was forcing further erosion of the pa- 
droado’s claims in China. Yet allowing the French not to take the 
oath would also cause such erosion, for Portugal alone claimed 
all jurisdiction through Macao. The question eventually was 
taken to Bishop Gregory Lopez, the bishop of Nanking, since 
this was a problem Intorcetta alone could not handle. The 
French, through Fontaney, replied that since Louis Laneau, MEP, 
Vicar-Apostolic of Siam and administrator general of Siam, Ton- 
kin, and Cochin China (and after Pallu’s death in 1684, adminis- 
trator general of all the Chinese missions), had dispensed the 


and the others in the catalogue as noted by Thomaz de Bossierre (Un 
Belge mandarin, p. 161) were not accessible to the writer. 

§ Fontaney to M. Verret, November 2, 1687, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 113. 

8 Fontaney to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres édifiantes, III, 91. 
For the details of the trip, see Jean-Baptiste du Halde, Description géo- 
graphique, historique, chronologique, politique et physique de l’empire de 
la Chine, (La Haye: H. Scheurleer, 1736), I, 61-81. For an English version, 
The General History of China, 3rd ed., (London: J. Watts, 1741), I, 72-101. 
Additional information is in Loius Le Comte, Nouveaux mémoires sur 
l'état présent de la Chine (Paris: Anisson, 1691), I, 40-42; 48. The Emperor 
did not tolerate Chin Hung’s obstinacy for he was removed from office 
and sent into exile by a decree of March 10, 1689. See Ch’ing-shih, I, 86; 
this is further substantiated by Bouvet, Histoire, p. 48. This imperial de- 
cision occurred one day before the obsequies for Verbiest were held in 
Peking. Although Chin Hung’s case is not mentioned specifically, there 
are practical applications noted in Adam Yuen-chung Liu, « The Ch’ing 
Civil Service: Promotions, Demotions, Transfers, Leaves, Dismissals and 
Retirements », Journal of Oriental Studies, VIII (July, 1970), 333-56. 

8 Intorcetta’s letters are in APF, SRC (1685-1687), vol. 4, 690-91 and 
SRC (1687-1690), vol. 5, 184; see also Sin. Fran., VI, 403. 
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French from taking the oath, they saw no reason why they 
should do so now. Once they arrived in Hangchow on November 
30, the French Jesuits met Intorcetta and discussed the problem. 
It was not by coincidence alone that on the next day, four of 
the five French mathematicians wrote to the Visitator, P. Simao 
Martins, in Macao. These letters expressed their submission to 
the Visitator’s authority as their superior in China®™. It should 
be noted that some of the problem was eased because Fontaney 
had previously known Intorcetta when the latter came to Europe 
as procurator in 1672. Fontaney had then offered to go to China ®, 
These letters of submission Martins himself perhaps never read 
since he died on January 2, 1688. But his successor, Francesco Sa- 
verio Filippucci, did read them, since his autograph notes attest- 
ing receipt are found on each of them. One puzzle is that Fontaney 
does not seem to have sent such a letter; at least no copy has so 
far been located. 

The group of five Jesuits, accompanied by a retinue of por- 
ters and baggage, remained in Hangchow until December 21. 
The detailed report of their trip in du Halde’s Description adds 
colorful sidelights to the portrayal of the canal waterway system. 
By Christmas Day they were in Soochow, where they met a 
fellow Jesuit, Simao Rodrigues, and also the grandson of Hsii 
Kuang-ch’i, the famous scholar-official converted by Ricci”. Not 


87 Le Comte stated that all five wrote Intorcetta letters of submis- 
sion. See his Nouveaux Mémoires, I, 38-39. Copies of the letters of Le 
Comte, Visdelou, Bouvet, and Gerbillon, all dated December 1, 1687, 
are in Madrid, Archivo Nacional, Jesuitas, Leg. 270, nos. 225-228. These 
were not personally inspected but the information was kindly offered 
by Josef Franz Schitte, S. J., of the Jesuit Historical Institute, Rome. 
A Portuguese translation of Bouvet’s letter is in the Lisbon, Ajuda Li- 
brary, Jesuitas na Asia, 49-IV-63, according to Gatty, Voiage, p. xcviii. Lo- 
pez, the first Chinese bishop in the history of the Catholic Church, (his 
Chinese name was Lo Wen-tsao), entered the Dominican Order in Manila, 
returned to China in 1655, was named Vicar Apostolic of Nanking in 
1674, but was not consecrated a bishop until 1685 in Canton. He died in 
Nanking in 1691. The standard biography is by José Maria Gonzalez, O. P., 
Biografia del primer obispo Chino D. Fr. Gregorio Lo o Loépez (Manila: 
U. S. T. Press, 1946). For biographical details about Laneau (1637-1696), 
see Sin. Fran., III, 178, n. 3. 

88 Fontaney to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres édifiantes, III, 94. 
For biographical details about Martins (1619-1688), see Dehergne, Réper- 
toire, p. 168; about Filippucci (1632-1692), ibid., 94-95 and Pfister, Notices, 
pp. 378-80. 

89 For biographical details on Rodrigues (1645-1704), see Pfister, No- 
tices, pp. 386-87 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 230-31. According to the 
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until February 1 did they reach the outskirts of Peking and 
Jearned the sad news of the death of the Empress Dowager on 
January 27 and of Verbiest the following day”. Because of the 
prescribed mourning period, none of the Jesuits in the capital 
could personally come to welcome the Frenchmen. Instead a 
court officer was dispatched to conduct them to the Portuguese 
Jesuit house where they arrived on the afternoon of February 
7, 1688. 

With the death of Verbiest the Jesuit missionary effort in 
China faced a new era. After a state funeral on March 11, a 
posthumous title was later granted to Verbiest by the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor who had personally learned many of the essentials of 
Western science and mathematics from him. Once the mourning 
period had ended, official business could be reinstituted. On 
March 21 the Board of Rites memorialized that the five men 
should be questioned by the Board of Astronomy to determine 
their competence. In reply to the Board of Rites’ request for a 
directive on this matter, the Emperor noted that such an exam- 
ination was to be conducted under the guidance of Hsii Jih- 
sheng (i. e., Thomas Pereira). If they met the standards set by 
Hsii and the Board, the newcomers were to be employed. If not, 
they could reside in the interior as the earlier edicts had indi- 
cated”. 


report in du Halde’s Description, I, 79, the Jesuits, then in Soochow, re- 
ceived a visit from « Hiu laoye, petit-fils de Paul Siu ». He is then described 
as «Ce Mandarin s’est retiré a Chang hai avec sa famille: il eut été 
Viceroy sans les liaisons qu’il a eues avec Ou san guei, qui s’étoit révolté 
contre l’Empereur. I] est Han lin...» It is very doubtful that he was a 
grandson, but rather a great-grandson of Hsti Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633), the 
well-known convert of Matteo Ricci. Hsu’s five grandsons died before the 
end of 1687. See Fang Hao, Liu-shih tzu-ting kao (Taipei: T’ai-wan hstieh- 
sheng shu-chii, 1969), II, 1909. But Hsii Tsuan-tseng (a chin-shih of 1649) 
was the son of Candide Hsii (the granddaughter of Hsu Kuang-ch’i). An 
accomplished poet, he was a member of the Hanlin Academy as noted 
in the Academy lists, Chu Ju-chen, Tz’u-lin chi-liieh (Peking: Chung-yang 
k’o-ching yuan, 1933), 5b under Shun-chih 6. For his return to imperial 
favor in 1669 at the same time that posthumous honors were being re- 
stored to Adam Schall, see Fu, Chronicle, p. 45 and p. 452, n. 70. On his 
Christian activities, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 302-303. 

9% Fu, (Chronicle, p. 476, n. 276) has an incorrect date for Verbiest’s 
death. 

2 Fu, Chronicle, pp. 98-99. On the obsequies for Verbiest, see Fonta- 
ney to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres édifiantes, III, 92; also Row- 
botham, Missionary, pp. 100-103. 
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During the audience at the Ch’ien-ch'ing palace two days 
later, the Emperor gave them tea and fifty liang of silver”. 
Chao Ch’ang, leading the imperial bodyguard, escorted them 
back to their church. In a later edict Bouvet and Gerbillon were 
ordered to stay in Peking. On March 29 the other three left the 
capital without seeing the Emperor personally. They first went 
to Shansi; then Fontaney left for Nanking on April 14%. To 
what extent the choice of Gerbillon and Bouvet was really the 
Emperor’s or whether it was Pereira influencing the Emperor 
may never be known. According to Fontaney, Gerbillon had in- 
dicated to the. Emperor that he would prefer to go to the re- 
motest areas in Shansi, while Bouvet expressed his heretofore 
hidden desire of going to preach in Manchuria. He explained to 
La Chaise that Visdelou and Le Comte were the best of the group 
in astronomical observations. In his view Gerbillon showed more 
kindness to Pereira. With regard to this choice, Foucquet, writing 
years after he himself had been in the Peking Court, contended 
that Pereira had his eye on Gerbillon and Bouvet because he 
thought he could more readily control them than the rest ™. 
Brucker, who had done considerable research about the China 
mission, declared that Pereira made life so miserable for Bouvet 
and Gerbillon that they sought some way of getting out of 
Peking and away from his authoritarian control ”. 


Jurisdictional Questions 


Before being able to work as missionaries in China, the 
question of the oath had to be settled. While still en route to- 
ward Peking, Fontaney at Yang-chou wrote Bishop Gregory Lépez 


9% There is a discrepancy in the date. Fu, (Chronicle, p. 98) has March 
23. Fontaney in two letters to La Chaise says March 21; September 30, 
1688, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 119 and February 15, 1703, Lettres édifiantes, 
III, 94. 

9% An account of his journey is in du Halde, Description, I, 81-95. 

9% See Fontaney to La Chaise, September 30, 1688, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 
119; and again to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres édifiantes, III, 95. 
Foucquet’s comment is in APF, SRC Misc. 2, 417r-v; BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 9. 

% Brucker, La Compagnie, p. 673. The imperial decision to permit the 
other three Jesuits to live in China wherever they wished was contrary 
to custom. This was noted in a letter of the Belgian Jesuit, Francois Noel 
(1651-1729) to the Duchess of Aveiro, Shanghai, June 2, 1688, Maggs Bro- 
thers, Bibliotheca Asiatica, p. 49. For biographical details about Noel, see 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 41419 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 185-86. 
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for faculties. He cited the example of Bishop Louis Laneau in 
Siam and declared that the five Frenchmen were not missionar- 
ies in the sense defined by Propaganda”. Lépez’s vicar, Gio- 
vanni F. Nicolai Leonissa, replied that the faculties would be 
given them in Peking. Meanwhile Martins, the Jesuit Visitator, 
wrote from Macao that the French must unquestionably take 
the oath. On the evening of their arrival Antoine Thomas showed 
them Martins’ letter of November 30, 1687. Martins stated that 
the French should not enter Peking; that if they did, they were 
to be sent to Canton. If they refused, the French were to be 
driven from the College. The Visitator added that the French- 
men had come to China against the will of the Jesuit General, 
that the Portuguese Ambassador at Rome wrote Martins at Goa 
that the King of Portugal was offended by this trip, and that the 
King of Portugal refused the passports Louis XIV requested. 
Martins added that lack of manpower on the mission was no 
argument, since four men were entering the mission that year 
and there were two or three others in Goa who were skilled in 
mathematics 7’. 

Perhaps because of Martins’s letter which he was too willing 
to enforce, Pereira put an interdict on the French Jesuits from 
all functions as priests and from all privileges as missionaries 
because the oath was not taken”. About the same time the 
Bishop of Conon, Charles Maigrot, MEP, took an even harder 
position by contending that even if one intended to leave the 
missions the oath still was required. At the end of February 
Lopez granted the faculties, without requiring the oath”. On 


% Fontaney to Ldépez, January 8, 1688, APF, SRC, 5, 39-40. Two copies 
are extant. What follows is based on BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 117-21 under Fon- 
taney’s name as Niceron copied these letters. Thus some of these letters 
recorded by Niceron are also in the APF depository. Giovanni Francesco 
Nicolai de Leonissa (1656-1737), an Italian Franciscan, arrived in China 
in 1684 and departed for Rome fifteen years later. His biography is in 
Sin. Fran., VI, 3-18. 

7 Martins’s letter is summarized in Fontaney’s account, BN, Mss. fr. 
25056, 119-20. This is actually part of Fontaney’s letter to La Chaise dated 
September 30, cited earlier. Fontaney was reporting to La Chaise on the 
progress and status of the group’s work in China. Martins’s letter 
reached Peking on January 22, 1688, seven days before Verbiest died. In 
a parenthetical remark, Fontaney added that M. Vachet stated that the 
letter was the cause of Verbiest’s death. 

8 Pereira’s protestation is in APF, SRC 5, 48-50. There are three ex- 
tant copies. 

”. Ibid., 51, 52, and 53, contain three extant copies of this grant. Mai- 
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learning of the death of Martins, Fontaney sent copies of his 
letters to the new Visitator, Filippucci. But the latter’s reply 
was the same as his predecessor’s. He argued that the oath was 
required since it was known in Rome that the French had come 
at the scorn of the Holy See”. Bishop Bernardino Della Chiesa, 
OFM, soon to become bishop of Peking, urged Fontaney to take 
the oath and questioned why the latter kept refusing to do so. 
Fontaney’s reply was that Louis XIV had prohibited it and this 
was a public fact. Taking the oath would equate them with mis- 
sionaries, whereas their work in astronomy would require their 
whole energies. It would also prevent them from leaving China; 
yet it had already been agreed that some of them would return 
to France in a few years. Fontaney suggested that the best pro- 
cedure was to refrain from administering the sacraments. But 
this was precisely what the first native Chinese bishop, Lo Wen- 
tsao, opposed. Two days after Fontaney had written to Della 
Chiesa he wrote Fontaney that the French Jesuits should func- 
tion as priests « even if the oath had not been taken » (« etiam 
non emisso juramento ») '. This decision was essential in the 
initial stages of the work of the French mathematicians in China. 
Bishop Lo or Lopez saw the issue in terms of Chinese needs, not 
of Western canonical precedents. 


grot (1652-1730) became well known for his March, 1693 decree forbidding 
the Catholics in his diocese of Fukien Province to practice the Chinese 
Rites that had been allowed by the Jesuits. This act, occurring one year 
after the Emperor had granted the Edict of Toleration, rekindled the 
Rites controversy and eventually led to the final condemnation in 1742 
by the Holy See. For biographical details about Maigrot, see Sin. Fran., 
III, 275, n. 4. 

100 Fontaney to La Chaise, September 30, 1688, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 117. 
Filippucci wrote again on April 21 and 28 that Father General’s clarifica- 
tion of those subject to the Vicars Apostolic included the French since 
the phrase « quocumque modo seu titulo» would embrace mathemati- 
cal talents as well. 

101 Bishop Bernardino Della Chiesa was named bishop of Peking in 
1690 and held that position until his death in 1721. See a biography in 
Sin. Fran., VI, 421-28. His letter to Fontaney is not listed by the editors, 
but Fontaney mentions the letter in writing to La Chaise, September 30, 
1688, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 118. 

1022 .6pez to Fontaney, Nanking, June 12, 1688, APF, SRC 5, 122; 123-124. 
(There are two extant copies). On the same day he also wrote to Filip- 
pucci and explained that personnel were absolutely needed in China, 
(ibid., 120-121; 126-127, two extant copies). In his reply from Canton, July 
24, 1688, Filippucci agreed that the terms would remain the same in 
light of the recent news that the Jesuit General, Noyelle, had passed 
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The next sign of imperial favor to the Jesuits occurred after 
the K’ang-hsi Emperor’s cure from recurring fever and _ head- 
aches upon taking some quinine the Jesuits gave him. Fontaney’s 
letter to La Chaise and de Mailla’s account in his Histoire have 
been the basis for the contention that because of his cure, the 
Emperor awarded the French Jesuits a piece of property in the 
enceinte of the palace where eventually they built the Pei-t’ang 
completed in 1703. When Foucquet was at the Court from 1711 
to 1720 a dispute broke out among the Jesuits concerning the 
background of the establishment of the Pei-t’ang. Essentially the 
Portuguese Vice-Province claimed that the property given by the 
Emperor was a gift to the Society of Jesus in general, not just 
to the French Jesuits alone’. Because of this later dispute, it 
is fitting to relate the background of this imperial gift from ex- 
tant unpublished letters of some of the participants ™. 

It has already been noted that Bouvet and Gerbillon did not 
find life compatible with the Portuguese. Some of this was due 
to the severe restrictions put on them (and their confreres in 
the provinces) by the new Visitator, Filippucci. When the latter 
took over the office after Martins died, he abolished the positions 
of the three Vice-Visitators that Martins appointed. Pereira was 


away, (ibid., 139; 145, two extant copies). Lopez twice wrote to Filippucci 
that he should not interfere with the French Jesuits in China nor should 
he set any regulations about the Jesuits who were expected to arrive from 
Siam without consultation of the vicars apostolic, (ibid., 178-181). The 
letters are dated September 14 and 17, 1688 respectively. For a brief list 
of these letters, see Sin. Fran., VI, 406-407. 

103 Joseph de Moyriac de Mailla, Histoire générale de la Chine ou an- 
nales de cet empire. (Paris: Ph. D. Pierres and Clousier, 1780, XI, 317. 
Details on the negotiations in 1713 and 1714 will be discussed in chapter 4. 

104 The documentation is rather extensive so that the focus is chiefly 
on the immediate participants as far as possible. A manuscript entitled: 
« Relation du voyage et de l’entrée de cing PP. jésuites missionnaires 
apostoliques et mathém. du Roy dans l’empire de la Chine», ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin, 127, 127-170, covers events from the arrival of the five mathematicians 
until Gerbillon’s trip to the Sino-Russian border in 1688. It is a copy 
by a European secretary with another person’s corrections. The writer 
admits opening the Jesuit letters that had been on the Normande and 
then writing the report. This possibly was a member of another religious 
order or a merchant. The portrayal of Verbiest, the French Jesuits’ pre- 
judice against their Portuguese confreres, and the designation of the 
French Jesuits as the only ones in Peking who could make such a trip 
for the pending Sino-Russian negotiations are some of the details that 
necessitate the report’s being weighed against more accurate evidence 
in other documents. 
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one of these affected by the change. He had hoped to get Joseph 
Suarez to come to Peking from Shensi to counteract the influence 
of the French. Although the Visitator tried to free himself from 
the domination of the Portuguese by living in Canton instead 
of Macao, he still made a series of prohibitions that eventually 
proved to be somewhat serious points of friction in French- 
Portuguese Jesuit relations. Among these were not allowing the 
French to make any astronomical observations. This was to 
include Gerbillon’s trip with the plenipotentiaries to Nerchinsk. 
All letters were to be written either in Latin or Portuguese, not 
French so they could be censored”. All their writings and re- 
ports had to be sent via Macao. No Frenchmen in Peking could 
make presents to anyone without the superior’s approval. They 
were not to be allowed to see the Siamese envoys who were ex- 
pected to come to Peking. All Jesuits in Peking were to refrain 
from speaking with the K’ang-hsi Emperor or his ministers 
about the characteristics, power, victories, and magnificence of 
their own sovereigns. The purpose was to avoid creating jealous- 
ies and dissensions. In virtue of holy obedience no one was to 
open up any other way to China except via Macao nor of fa- 
voring any embassies to the capital. No one was to be proposed 
to the Board of Mathematics except with the approval of the 
Visitator. Filippucci further ordered that all letters addressed 
to the French were to be sent to him first. In addition no French 
Jesuits were to be received on the mission nor were they even 
to be recognized as Jesuits. 

The reaction of Le Comte and Visdelou was their request 
to Intorcetta to leave China that year since their plans for the 
mission could not be fulfilled. Again Bishop Lopez intervened, 
for by his letter of April 7, 1688 to Filippucci, he told the Visita- 


105 The other two Vice-Visitators were Antonio Posateri (1640-1705) who 
was named in 1702 to be the Vicar Apostolic in Shansi but died before 
the consecration could take place, and Diogo (Jacques) Vidal (1660-1704). 
Their names occur in Sebes, The Jesuits, p. 138. For biographical details, 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 387-88 and p. 458 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 209 
and 290-91 respectively. See also Fortunato Margiotti, Jl Cattolicismo nello 
Shansi dalle origini al 1738 (Rome: Edizioni ‘Sinica Franciscana’, 1958), 
pp. 62-63, especially n. 26 for Intorcetta’s dissatisfaction with the arrange- 
ment of so many superiors in the Vice-Province. The censorship of 
letters by the superior of a house was part of the Jesuit rules of that 
day. Usually letters were written in Latin, though other languages were 
used when Jesuits wrote to fellow nationals. By such a directive the 
Portuguese were trying to curb the French in their communications. 
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tor that the intention of Propaganda was that the astronomical 
observations were to be sent to him. This forced Filippucci to 
revoke that part of his prohibitions, but the others remained 
in force”. It is an understatement to claim that such actions 
led to serious misunderstandings that became part of the overall 
French-Portuguese rift. 

Under such circumstances the problems that Bouvet and Ger- 
billon encountered become intelligible: In a report addressed to 
the Jesuit General, Bouvet contended that in December, 1691 
an incident of their sending letters to Fontaney occurred which 
showed that Pereira, then the superior of the house, had bribed 
the public postal courier to retrieve the letters they had sent. 
Some of the letters were not too important, but others were. 
Among the more significant were several reports to the French 
Academy of Sciences and also a fairly long letter to the Duc 
du Maine that contained « le Portrait de l’Empereur de la Chine 
et un petit abregé de son histoire », Father Alessandro Cicero, 
their confrere, acted as the mediator in the affair but they only 
got permission to send the reports to the Academy '”. Moreover 
several of the letters were to be forwarded to Fontaney who 
would dispatch them to Rome by way of France. 

Another problem concerned the last vows of Bouvet and 
Visdelou. Since last vows are an indicator that the Society of 
Jesus as a religious organization puts its stamp of approval on 
the person in question, this matter for the two relatively young 
Jesuits was not lightly taken. The question centered on the au- 
thority of the French Provincial, Jacques Le Picart, to make the 
final decision. When Fontaney notified Gabiani that the two Je- 
suits were to pronounce the vows, Gabiani replied that Le Picart’s 
letter had no meaning in the Vice-Province. But Fontaney felt 
that the superiors in the Vice-Province were only to be advised 


106 See Fontaney’s observations, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 120-21. 

107 Bouvet to Jean Bomier, the French Assistant in Rome, Surat, De- 
cember 21, 1695, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 93-94. Also see Bouvet’s report to the 
General, «Summa eorum quae inter PP. Gallos Regis Christianissimi 
Mathematicos et Lusitanos in Sinensi imperio gesta sunt ab exeunte anno 
1691 ad annum 1694», ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 199, II, 376. This is an extensive 
document of 72 pages about events in the years cited. It should be noted 
that Bouvet wrote his « Portrait» before he left Peking. Undoubtedly 
it became the basis of his Portrait historique de l’empereur de la Chine 
(Paris: Michallet, 1697), one of the more influential works in the devel- 
opment of the French perspective of China during the eighteenth century. 
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about the event, not that their consent was needed '’. Fontaney 
clearly was still trying to act as superior of the French Jesuits 
who came in 1687. His stance became one of the elements in the 
question of jurisdictional authority over them. 

Another element was that the office of the Visitator was 
also undergoing change so that no super-authority outside Peking 
could settle the dispute. Pereira actually had both offices simul- 
taneously. As Rector of the house he was the immediate superior 
over Bouvet and Gerbillon. As Vice-Visitator he was also their 
mediate superior. Though this arrangement lasted only a few 
years (1691-1696), it was crucial in the developing problems of 
the French and the Portuguese. 

Since some remarks have already been made on the adminis- 
trative structure of the Society in China, it might be well to 
discuss how this anomalous situation of one superior in a dual 
role developed. When Claudio Filippo Grimaldi (1638-1712) was 
sent as procurator of the mission in 1686, the relations between 
the Province of Japan and the Vice-Province of China were dete- 
riorating. Verbiest had complained to Noyelle that the Province 
of Japan all too often detained in Macao missionaries destined 
for the Vice-Province. This was one of the Province’s ways of 
controlling the affairs of the Vice-Province, especially since little 
hope of entering Japan existed. Grimaldi was instructed to ask 
the General to raise the status of the Vice-Province into a full 
Province. Moreover he was to ask that the consultors (or advis- 
ers) be chosen not from Macao, but from China, and that the 
Visitator should be removed at least for the duration ™. 

The settlement made in Rome was that the Provincial of 
Japan would also be the Visitator for that Province. He would 
be based in Macao. A separate Vice-Visitator would be based in 
Peking and would not depend on the Visitator in Macao. The 
two would be coordinately equal in getting their powers from 


108 Bouvet’s « Summa», ARSJ, Jap. -Sin. 199, II, 376v-377. For a study 
of the different grades in the Society of Jesus (which are distinguished 
according to the last vows), see L. Lukacs, S. J., « De graduum diversitate 
inter sacerdotes in Societate Jesu », AHSI, XXXVII (1968), 237-316. In 1691 
Louis Genevrais replaced Le Picart as provincial; Goetstouwers, Synopsis, 
p. 671. 

109 Verbiest to Noyelle, September 1, 1686, in Josson, ed., Correspond- 
ance, pp, 526-27. According to Fontaney this had been a desideratum 
for over thirty years, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 121. For biographical details 
about Grimaldi, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 372-76 and Dehergne, Répertoire, 
p. 120. 
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the General. Thus Filippucci, the Visitator from 1688 to 1691 was 
also Provincial of the Province of Japan, 1690-1691. Nogueira, 
his successor as Visitator (1691-1693) was Provincial (1691-1696). 
But no Visitator is even listed from 1693 to 1697 until Filippo Fie- 
schi was appointed. In the Vice-Province, on the other hand, 
Pereira held the office of Vice-Provincial (1692-1695) and simul- 
taneously was the Vice-Visitator. This shift of control of these 
two large mission areas (with regard only to the Jesuits of course) 
was stabilized by Fieschi’s appointment "”. 

Fontaney in Hangchow still continued to act as superior of 
the group. After consulting Tachard in Siam, Fontaney instruct- 
ed Gerbillon and Bouvet that the best expedient was to live 
separately from the Portuguese and to ask the K’ang-hsi Emper- 





110 For biographies of Fieschi (1636-1697) and of Francisco Nogueira 
(1632-1696), see Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 92-93; 187. Compare the lists of 
Visitators in Rodrigues, A Companhia, pp. 35-36; 41-42; 45-46 to Dehergne, 
Répertoire, pp. 321-23. The former indicates the vacancy but the latter 
contends that Nogueira held the position from 1691 to 1696 with Pereira 
as Vice-Visitator from 1691 to 1695. In a personal interview Francis A. 
Rouleau, S. J. pointed out to the writer that Martins used such Vice- 
Visitators (he appointed three of them) for specific cases to be investi- 
gated, for example, in Peking. Thus they got their powers from him, not 
from the General in Rome. Moreover, he noted that Grimaldi in Europe 
as procurator for the mission proposed to the General that the post of 
Visitator be abolished. This was approved, but on his return to Goa, 
India, Grimaldi realized his mistake in making the suggestion and wrote 
the General for the restoration of the position. This then could account 
for the absence of Visitators from 1693 to 1697. What has been presented 
above is only a sketch of some elements of a complex issue requiring 
further study. But hopefully it will help to avoid the mistaken impres- 
sion of Louis Wei Tsing-sing that the French and the Portuguese Jesuits 
in Peking were divided into two groups with no common superior. See 
his Le Saint-Siége et la Chine de Pie XI a nos jours (Sotteville-les-Rouen: 
A. Allais, 1971), p. 434, n. 744. It might be noted that in 1695 Miguel do 
Amaral (1657-1730), as the procurator sent to Rome, asked for a reunion 
of the Vice-Province to the Province of Japan. Written on his letter 
to Father General Gonzalez are the additional remarks of the secre- 
tary in the Jesuit curia. They state that in 1689 at the instance of 
Grimaldi, then procurator in Rome, an experiment was made by con- 
stituting the Vice-Province of China to be dependent immediately on the 
General. See ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 90-91. It also casts light on the recom- 
mendation of José Monteiro to the General that one Visitator be appoint- 
ed equally for both the Vice-Province and the Province of Japan. See his 
letter, September 21, 1691, ibid., 123. For biographies of Amaral and of 
Monteiro (1646-1720) who twice served as vice-provincial (1698-1702 and 
1704-1707), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 217-18; 394 and Dehergne, Répertoire, 
pp. 11-12; 179. 
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or for separate quarters. This was received sometime in Decem- 
ber, 1691. Both Frenchmen were reluctant to do so just then be- 
cause of the persecution from the Chinese against Intorcetta and 
their uncertainty about the Emperor's attitudes toward Chris- 
tians. Their continuing altercation with Pereira eventually led 
to Pereira’s censure of both Bouvet and Gerbillon '’. Nearly half 
a year later, because they could not work as active missionaries 
among the Christians thanks to Pereira’s move, they had a special 
audience with the Emperor and gave him all the details of the 
reasons why the French had come in the first place. Their prin- 
cipal purpose was to preach the Gospel but Louis XIV also sent 
them to gather scientific data to send to France. Not until this 
audience did they tell the K’ang-hsi Emperor that Louis XIV had 
instructed La Chaise to write Verbiest in his name in order to 
facilitate the French entry into China. It was not until this au- 
dience that the French Jesuits showed the Emperor the patent 
letters designating them mathematicians of Louis XIV. Bouvet 
contended that the Emperor was flattered by this favor from 
another monarch. The Emperor said he would send one of them 
as his envoy to Paris, but he did not immediately answer their 
request for a separate house. Not until November 2, 1692 when 
Songgotu and Chao Ch’ang visited the Jesuits did they learn of 
the imperial decision, which stated that because of the cramped 
quarters where the Jesuits were then living, a separate house 


ii Part of the problem was living space for the Jesuits. Indeed Bouvet 
wrote Bomier, the French Assistant, that Joseph Suarez received the 
Emperor’s approval for Grimaldi to bring two Italians with him from 
Canton. This was through an exchange of letters via Macao. One of these 
died on the way. (Exact identification of these Italian Jesuits remains 
unclear). So Suarez, whom the K’ang-hsi Emperor sent to Canton to 
bring Grimaldi to the capital, brought Grimaldi and a young Portuguese. 
They arrived on January 8, 1692 just when the persecution against In- 
torcetta was raging in Chekiang under the leadership of Chang P’eng-ko, 
the governor. On details of this event, see Fu, Chronicle, pp. 104-105. The 
mitigation of this incident led to the Edict of Toleration on March 22, 
1692. The Emperor told the Jesuits in late 1691 that he would open another 
house and put some of the fathers there. But he did not mention any 
names specifically. Antoine Thomas, however, asked the Emperor to 
get the Board of Rites to reopen the Tung-t’ang which it had ordered 
closed under the persecution of Yang Kuang-hsien. The Emperor ap- 
proved this proposal, so that Thomas went to live there and tried to get 
the French to live with him. They did so, even though they had not re- 
ceived any orders. See Bouvet to Jean Bomier, Surat, December 21, 1695, 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 94-95. Bomier served as the French Assistant from 
1691 to 1696; Goetstouwers, Synopsis, p. 634. 
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would be given. As Bouvet wrote to Jean Bomier, the Father 
Assistant in Rome, this imperial reply was nearly one year after 
Fontaney told them to make the request "”. 

Pereira, then Vice-Provincial for only five months, strongly 
objected to this imperial favor. The French replied that they had 
no idea of establishing a separate community of French in China 
but that separation as envisaged in the imperial reply would 
allow both sides to live in peace. Thus they would accept the 
Emperor’s offer until the General would rule otherwise. Moreo- 
ver, they added that they would regard this house as given to 
the Society in common and would live there with a superior and 
any other Jesuits Pereira should name '’. One of Pereira’s objec- 
tions, however, was that Leonissa had prohibited opening any 
new church in Peking or in its environs without first getting his 
permission. Bouvet and Gerbillon pointed out that the imperial 
gift was to be a residence, not a church. 

The next day, November 3, Chao Ch’ang was clearly trying 
to impede the separation or was at least leaning to Pereira’s side. 
He asked each Jesuit to submit his own opinion in writing to the 
Emperor. All did so, but before an imperial audience could be 
held, Pereira informed them that for the sake of peace the French 
should elect a superior who would be independent from the 
Portuguese until the General would decide otherwise. Bouvet 
contended, however, that since election of superiors was contrary 
to Jesuit rules, Pereira should appoint a superior. Chao Ch’ang 
was not at all pleased with the opinions he had to submit to the 
Emperor. In Bouvet’s opinion Chao had been a man not worthy 
of credence in other matters as well as in this one’. 


12 Tbid., 96-97. Songgotu, also called Sosan in Jesuit reports, was a 
member of the Manchu Plain Yellow Banner. One of the chief envoys 
at the negotiations in Nerchinsk, he was frequently involved in Chinese 
affairs in Peking that related to the Jesuits. See Sebes, The Jesuits, p. 174, 
n. 2. Bouvet offers similar details as noted above in his report, « Journal 
des. voyages du Pére Bouvet, jésuite missionnaire, envoyé par l’empereur 
de la Chine vers Sa Majesté trés Chrétiene », BSM, Codex Gallicus 711, 
p. 7. Though this manuscript in Munich is not in Bouvet’s hand, it can 
be accepted as his because of the correlation of facts offered in his let- 
ters in the: Jesuit-Roman Archives. | i 

113 This is described by Bouvet in his letter to. Bomier, ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 166, 97v. Bouvet indicates again that the house was for the Society 
in common in his « Summa », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 199, IT, 392. 

14 Bouvet’s expression is: « qui ut in aliis nulla fide dignus est sic 
in re praesenti utpote sibi contraria maxime credendus », ARSJ, Jap. Sii1. 
199 TI, 393v. 
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The Emperor was not to be outdone, however. Having 
learned the various views about the proposal, on February 5, 1693 
he transmitted an order to Gerbillon and Pereira that Fontaney 
and Le Comte should come to Peking, since they were also in- 
volved in this question '>. Le Comte, of course, could not come, 
since in a meeting with Fontaney and Visdelou in Nanking some- 
time after March, 1692, he was already on his way back to 
France to report to superiors on the state of the mission. The 
K’ang-hsi Emperor was not told beforehand that Le Comte had 
left China. Thus Visdelou came to Peking in his stead. In relat- 
ing these details to Bomier, Bouvet noted that Gerbillon and he 
would tell the Emperor about Le Comte’s departure at their 
first opportunity |. 


Working for the Emperor 


Simultaneously during this period (January, 1692 - July, 1693) 
the Emperor kept Bouvet and Gerbillon busy writing treatises 
on geometry, philosophy, and natural theology as well as on 
Western medicine. In discussing figurism later, more will be said 
about these first treatises. More pertinent here are those on med- 
icine. Since all Chinese medicine both old and new was «a 
purely chimerical system of the structure of the human body », 
Bouvet claims that Western medicine was « like a new world 
for the Chinese »'”. Toward the beginning of 1692 the Emperor 
expressed his curiosity in discovering the reasons for various 
illnesses in Europe and the means used to cure them. The Edict 
of Toleration of March, 1692 showed the imperial favor toward 
the Jesuits, so that Bouvet and Gerbillon worked more earnestly, 
Bouvet reported, and in two months their replies on medicine 
were satisfactorily received by the Emperor. This in turn spurred 
the theoretical and practical interest of the Emperor all the more. 
He asked that the Jesuits set up a pharmaceutical laboratory in 
his apartment. Through the various European remedies made 


15 The date is «le 5. jour de l’année 93 et le 1 de Ja 32¢ année de son 
Regne », BSM, Codex Gallicus 711, p. 7. According to Ch’en Yuan, (Chung- 
Hsi-Hui shih jih-li, p. 855) the first day of the thirty-second year of the 
K’ang-hsi era was February 5, 1693. There might be a copyist’s slip in 
the manuscript. A copy of the imperial orders has not been located. 

116 Bouvet to Bomier, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 97v. Again Bouvet notes 
that the Emperor called Fontaney and Le Comte to Peking. 
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there, the Emperor came to appreciate Western medicine "*. At 
the same time he wanted the Jesuits to write a detailed treatise 
on the subject. It was divided into two parts. The first, complet- 
ed before Bouvet left for France, was an essay on anatomy 
printed with copper plate engravings to help explain the mate- 
rial. The second, left incomplete because of his trip to France, 
was a series of questions about the human body, based on re- 
search that the French Royal Academy of Sciences had pre- 
viously pursued ™. 

When Fontaney and Visdelou arrived in Peking in June, 1693, 
they learned of the Emperor's illness. They were led to the outer 
area of the imperial apartment ”. Here Yin-t’i, the oldest son of 
the Emperor, met them. His purpose was to get acquainted with 
the new visitors. When Yin-t’i returned to his father’s apartment, 
Yin-jeng, the heir apparent, also came to meet them. This was on 
an official basis, for he was acting in place of his father who 
had asked Fontaney and Visdelou to come to Peking in the first 
place. 

On previous occasions Yin-jeng had appeared to Bouvet to 
be somewhat aloof. But when meeting the two newly arrived 
Jesuits he showed greater familiarity and kindness to them and 
also to Bouvet who accompanied them during this audience. Yin- 
jeng was interested in their talents in mathematics, especially in 
Fontaney’s capacity therein. Once he was informed about Visde- 


117 Bouvet, « Journal des voyages », BSM, Codex Gallicus 711, p. 10. 

118 Jbid., p. 11. For the titles of the works on medicine, see Gatty, 
Votage, pp. lxvi-lxvii, n. 3. 

119 [bid. The treatise on anatomy was eventually completed by Domi- 
nique Parrenin (1665-1741), who arrived in Peking in 1698. See Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 501-17 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 195-96. In contrast to 
his readiness to diffuse Western astronomical and mathematical know- 
ledge among the Chinese, the K’ang-hsi Emperor forbade the publication 
of the Ghé ti tchiowan lou bithé (Treatise on human anatomy, usually 
called the Manchu Anatomy). Only a select few scholars were allowed 
to borrow the few copies ever made or even to take notes from them. 
Hence the work had almost no impact on Chinese medicine. See Pierre 
Huard and Ming Wong, Chinese Medicine (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), 
pp. 118-23 and T. Kue-hing Young, « French Jesuits and the ‘Manchu 
Anatomy ’ — How China Missed the Vesalian Revolution », Canadian Me- 
dical Association Journal, CXI (September 21, 1974), 565-68. This article 
has some incorrect data on the background of the French Jesuits in China. 

120 More precisely, it was at the Western gate of the eighth court at 
the base of which was the apartment where the Emperor was staying. 
Bouvet, « Journal des vopages », BSM, Codex Gallicus 711, p. 18. The name 
of the palace is unfortunately omitted in the account. 
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lou’s quick progress in Chinese literature, the heir apparent, who 
had studied the Classics rather extensively, was surprised that 
he could not name any book of ancient Chinese literature which 
Visdelou either had not already read or did not personally know. 
Yin-jeng turned the discussion to the Five Classics, quoted a few 
passages and asked Visdelou to explain them. His facility and 
precision in presenting the true sense of the author led Yin-jeng 
to declare that Visdelou was the most skillful European who had 
come to China thus far. Yin-jeng pressed Visdelou further by 
asking if the doctrines of Confucius seemed quite different from 
the principles of Christianity. Visdelou replied that not only was 
the Confucian doctrine not contrary but that it was in perfect 
accord with Christian principles. The only exception, Visdelou 
added, was the I Ching, a purely superstitious book. Yin-jeng 
was quite pleased with the reply he received, except for Visde- 
lou’s remark about the J Ching. He did not hesitate to tell 
Visdelou that no one had yet fully comprehended the true mean- 
ing of that work. After this conference, Yin-jeng returned to 
his father’s apartment where he related the details of the meet- 
ing to the Emperor. Chao Ch’ang later told the Jesuits that the 
Emperor was glad at their arrival and would see them when he 
got better ”. 

This brief encounter with Yin-jeng shows both Visdelou’s 
ability in Chinese literature and the start of his own diversion 
from the accepted canonical interpretation of Chinese literature. 


121 [bid., pp. 17-20. This meeting Bouvet also described, in less detail 
however, in his Histoire de l’empereur de la Chine, pp. 146-47. It is als¢ 
related in Fontaney’s letter to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres édt- 
fiantes, III, 106. In neither of these printed sources is there a comment 
on Visdelou’s views of the J Ching. According to Bouvet’s Histoire, Visde- 
lou pointed out that there was a definite agreement between the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and the doctrine of Confucius. He added that this 
prince, just like his father, seemed to be persuaded of the great confor- 
mity of their principles with those of the Christians. Fontaney indicated 
that Visdelou had replied that Chinese books agreed with Christianity, 
but not with the views of the Chinese interpreters. The prince’s reply 
was that the interpreters of the ancient books had not always understood 
the meaning of the early writers. On Yin-t’i (1672-1734) and Yin-jeng 
(1674-1725), see Hummel, pp. 929-30 and 924-25 respectively. A fascinating 
study about the Emperor’s views on educating his sons is drawn chiefly 
from the Shih-lu (Veritable records) by Jonathan Spence in Emperor of 
China: Self-Portrait of K’ang-hsit (New York: Vintage Books, 1975), pp. 
123-39. Yin-jeng later became « depraved and probably insane », according 
to Kessler, K’ang-hsi and the Consolidation of Ch’ing Rule, p. 56. 
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When Foucquet’s comments about Visdelou are studied in the 
following chapter, more will be said regarding Visdelou’s even- 
tual rejection of his confreres’ ideas on the Classics, and indeed 
from their interpretation of the Chinese Rites. Yet here it must 
be emphasized that Bouvet, an intimate friend of Visdelou, did 
not hesitate to report this event. Also in this same account he 
offered the first inkling of one of his own key principles of fig- 
urism, namely, that the Chinese had for a long time lost the 
understanding of the I Ching. It is here that Bouvet himself be- 
gins to follow a path different from his confreres and from his 
friend Visdelou as well. This was the nascence of the first French 
Jesuits’ probing into Chinese literature and intellectual history. 

Although the well-known cure of the Emperor by quinine in 
1693 might be « important only in its consequences », as Row- 
botham has claimed, a recasting of that incident is needed for 
he apparently misread his sources. Rowbotham noted that some- 
time after granting the Edict of Toleration in March, 1692, 
the Emperor became ill with a fever. After the court physicians 
failed to cure him, « any random practitioner » had a chance to 
provide a remedy. A short time earlier the French Jesuits re- 
ceived an ounce of quinine from a Jesuit brother in Pondichery. 
The Emperor was willing to try it; so Brother Bernard Rhodes 
administered it to several officials proving that it was not harm- 
ful. Then the Emperor took several doses, began to improve and 
after several more doses, the fever left him. Rowbotham adds 
that it was probably because of the successful treatment that 
the Emperor became interested in Western medicine and espe- 
cially in anatomy to the point of ordering that a pharmaceutical 
laboratory be set up in the palace ™. 

De Mailla’s published account, on which Rowbotham heav- 
ily relied, however, does not substantiate Rowbotham’s descrip- 
tion. Brother Rhodes did not arrive in China until 1699; in fact 
he came with Foucquet. Apparently Rowbotham confused the 
cure of the Emperor in 1693 with two later instances when Broth- 
er Rhodes, skilled pharmacist as he was, cured the Emperor. 
Moreover, the date de Mailla cites is the fourth moon of the 
thirty-second year of K’ang-hsi, which could only be May-June, 
1693 and not later ™. 


122 Rowbotham, Missionary, pp. 111-112 and 315, n. 2. On Rhodes (1645- 
1715) see Pfister, Notices, pp. 555-57; see also Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 224 
which presents Rodes as the preferred spelling. 

13 De Mailla, Histoire générale, XI, 317, n. 2 where the editor, des 
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Since the court physicians were unsuccessful in curing the 
Emperor, he turned to Gerbillon and Bouvet who had praised 
the European remedies and which the Emperor earlier had called 
chin-yao (golden remedy). Eventually, unknown to his physi- 
cians, the Emperor took the European remedy. That evening the 
fever left him. But, as de Mailla adds, some time later (« quelque 
temps aprés ») the Emperor suffered several attacks of an in- 
termittent fever. Even though the attacks were light, they dis- 
turbed him. The K’ang-hsi Emperor published an order that 
if anyone in the Middle Kingdom had a remedy, he was to come 
without delay to the palace. Those similarly suffering from fever 
were also to be brought to the palace so that the remedy might 
be applied to them first. After relating that a charlatan was 
chased from the palace as an impostor, de Mailla describes how 
Bouvet, Gerbillon, and Fontaney went to the court with some 
quinine and taught four court officials how to administer it. 
The successful cure of the sick was reported to the Emperor 
who wanted to take the remedy at once. Yin-jeng, the heir appar- 
ent, objected and reproached the officials for their praise of a 
remedy that had been used but once. Their replies convinced 
him, however, that he should try the drug himself. He in turn 
passed it among four of his courtiers all of whom had taken 
some liquor and soon were asleep. Still suffering from the 
fever, the Emperor called Songgotu at 3 a. m. the next morning 
and learned that he and three others had taken the drug. Without 
hesitating the Emperor took the drug and the fever left him ™. 

It should be noted that de Mailla does not explain why Fon- 
taney all of a sudden was present at the presentation of the 
quinine, though he had not been initially called with Gerbillon 
and Bouvet to come to the palace. The reason of course has al- 
ready been explained herein, for Fontaney and Visdelou had 
been summoned to the Court by an imperial order dated Febru- 
ary 5, 1693. Then too, Bouvet, in writing to the French Assistant 
in Rome, states that the Emperor had put such confidence in 
them and in their remedies that one month before his depar- 
ture for France, Gerbillon and he were called to the court for 
consultations. They were asked not if the Emperor ought to take 


Hauterayes, explains the later cure. The beginning of the fourth moon 
occurred on May 5, 1693. 

124 De Mailla, Histoire, XI, 169-71. 

125 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 95v-96. 
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the remedy, because he had already made a resolution to do so, 
but when he should take a remedy that had been presented to 
him several months before and with which he had experimented 
on a number of occasions. After the cure, the Emperor publicly 
claimed that it had saved his life. Yet Bouvet added a point 
omitted by de Mailla. The jealousy of the court physicians who 
were not too well disposed to the Jesuits asserted itself force- 
fully enough to prevent the Emperor from continuing to take the 
necessary dosages. The inevitable result was a relapse he suf- 
fered. But providentially, Bouvet said, Fontaney and Visdelou ar- 
rived in Peking with the quinine ”. 

On July 4, 1693 (about a week after the Emperor’s recov- 
ery) the French Jesuits went to the palace as was customary. 
They did not see the Emperor personally but Chao Ch’ang met 
them in the Yang-hsin Tien which faced the imperial apartment 
and there told them of the imperial favor offering them a house 
in the enceinte of the palace. He indicated that the Emperor 
hoped that the Jesuits would take possession immediately and 
start living there the next day”. Since only the French Jesuits 
were at the audience, they assumed that the house was given to 
them alone. In fact when Foucquet was in Peking a number of 
French interpreted the Emperor’s action at this point in 1693 
as endorsing the French attempt at total separation from the 
Portuguese ”’. 

That same July evening the K’ang-hsi Emperor through his 
officials notified Bouvet to prepare himself to go to France as 
an imperial envoy from the Peking Court. He was directed to 
accompany those imperial officials being sent to greet and escort 
Grimaldi in Canton. Three days later at an early morning au- 
dience in the principal apartment in the palace, the Emperor 
spoke to each of the French Jesuits. Having heard about Visde- 
lou’s knowledge of Chinese books and language, he questioned 
him about these. Visdelou, who had not prepared any speech, 
made a wise and witty compliment in good Chinese that extreme- 
ly pleased the Emperor. Fontaney in his prepared address 
centered his remarks on the occasion at hand, apparently in 
gratitude for the imperial favor granted the Jesuits (the new res- 


12 Bouvet, « Journal des voyages », BSM, Codex Gallicus 711, p. 28. 

27 For a Portuguese account about Fontaney and Visdelou and their 
early stay in Peking, see « Relacao da vinda dos PP. Joao de Fontany e 
Claudio Visdelou a esta corte em Junno de 1693», ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 
150-189v. 
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idence). Bouvet looked on this as his departure audience. Ad- 
dressing the K’ang-hsi Emperor in Manchu, he discussed the im- 
portance of his forthcoming voyage to France. After the audience, 
Bouvet had to complete hasty preparations for the trip since 
he left Peking about 6 p. m. the following day ™. 


Bouvet’s Return and Attempts 
to Settle Jurisdictional Disputes 


By the time Bouvet reached Brest in March, 1697, after a 
circuitous water and land route via Surat, the French-Portuguese 
controversy among the Jesuits began to have its reverberations 
in Europe. Grimaldi, then Miguel do Amaral, had personally re- 
ported to Father General Thyrsus Gonzalez on the status of the 
mission in China. Le Comte had done the same, first in France, 
then in Rome. Even before Le Comte arrived in the Eternal City, 
La Chaise had written Gonzalez on his behalf. The royal confes- 
sor asked the General to accept Le Comte’s reports and to take 
effective action to remedy the situation in China’”. La Chaise 
was quick to point out his deep concern that the Emperor’s 
goodwill toward the missionaries expressed in the Edict of Tol- 
eration might be seriously harmed by the spirit of nationalism 
that was all too apparent among the missionaries. Gonzalez 
agreed and wrote La Chaise that he was equally disturbed that 
such nationalistic attitudes would impede apostolic work ™. He 
eagerly awaited Le Comte’s visit, though the General had not yet 
had a chance to see him. 

Two months later, again writing to La Chaise, Gonzalez stat- 
ed he was extremely pleased with Le Comte’s good qualities, 
but his suggestions about the China mission would ruin it. Le 
Comte’s request for separate houses at Nanking and at some sea- 
port would disturb the King of Portugal against the Society. Such 


128 Bouvet, « Journal des voyages », BSM, Codex Gallicus 711, pp. 30- 
31. The new residence was occupied by the French on July 12, 1693, as 
Fontaney indicated in his letter to La Chaise, February 15, 1703, Lettres 
édifiantes, (Pantheon ed.), III, 108. 

129 La Chaise to Gonzalez, Paris, December, 22, 1693, ARSJ, Gallia 72, 
165, partly quoted in Guitton, La Chaize, pp. 63-64. Thyrsus Gonzalez was 
elected General of the Jesuit Order on July 6, 1687 and held that position 
until his death on October 27, 1705 at the age of eighty-four. He replaced 
Noyelle who had died in 1686. See Goetstouwers, Synopsis, p. 611. 

130 Gonzalez to La Chaise, February 23, 1694, ARSJ, Francia 9, 201. 
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a move might arouse the suspicions of the Chinese and even the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor might show hatred against the French nation. 
Macao with its dependence on commerce with the Chinese would 
become fearful of its position if it saw the French erecting a res- 
‘dence in a seaport. The General felt a remedy would be to 
appoint a new Vice-Provincial, Grimaldi, to replace Pereira, who 
would be finishing his term of office in October that year. The 
Jesuit General admitted that Pereira had treated the French 
harshly and inhumanly (« duriter et inhumaniter »). Nor had he 
sufficiently understood Pereira’s character when he made him 
Vice-Provincial. At that time he had to name a Portuguese to 
the post because the members of the Vice-Province complained 
that the Visitator, living in Macao, never paid attention to events 
in China. Because he was expecting more information from Por- 
tugal he would not finalize a decision. The General added that 
he ordered the Portuguese to quit making life so miserable for 
the French either in Peking or anywhere else in China ™. 

In addressing a letter to the whole Society on January 30, 
1695 concerning the status of the China mission, Gonzalez omit- 
ted any mention of the French-Portuguese conflict, but noted 
that with the Edict of Toleration the door that was so long shut 
for evangelization was now wide open. The only obstacle was 
the lack of missionaries. Yet mere desire to go to the missions 
was insufficient. A prospective missionary must show a very 
strong eagerness to win souls for Christ. To help gain more men 
for this mission the General asked the various provincials to stir 
up interest in this work ™. 

Later in November that same year Miguel do Amaral as 
procurator of the Vice-Province presented Gonzalez with a pe- 
tition for the reunion of the Vice-Province with the Province of 


31 Gonzalez to La Chaise, April 20, 1694, ARSJ, Gallia 42, 169; another 
copy is in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 206r-v. Le Comte made his petition to the 
General on April 4, 1694. His autograph original is in ARSJ, FG 730 (Let- 
tere 1691-1695). He had asked either that the French be removed from 
the control of the Portuguese Vice-Province or that the General should 
recall all the French from the mission. Cf. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 208. For 
a complete listing of Gonzalez’s orders to the Vice-Province as suggested 
by Le Comte, see ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 213r-v. 

182 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 57-58; another copy, incorrectly dated 1694, 
Jap. Sin. 166, 5-8; a third copy, ARSJ, Epp. NN. 9, 37-41. Before this letter 
of late January, Gonzalez had written Le Comte on January 11 in reply 
to Le Comte’s letter of December 13, 1694. See the notation (not the actual 
text of reply, however), ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 41-41a verso. 
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Japan. The reasoning behind this move was that the Province of 
Japan had overextended itself to Tonkin and Cochin China. The 
financial support of the Portuguese Crown was insufficient, since 
the stipend fixed in the past to help twenty men now scarcely 
supported nine men™. 

Amaral’s presentation of the Portuguese side of the question 
was being countered by Louis XIV through La Chaise and through 
the French ambassador in Rome. The Sun King wanted his mis- 
sionaries to live separately from the other Jesuits, exempt from 
the superiors of any foreign nationality but dependent uniquely 
upon the General or his Assistant in Rome. The General wrote 
La Chaise that this request was impossible to fulfill since it was 
totally contrary to the twenty-first decree of the Seventh Gener- 
al Congregation. Such separation as requested was unknown 
for Jesuits or missionaries in any province not to depend on the 
provincial there. Gonzalez asked La Chaise how he could resolve 
such an important matter without consulting the General Con- 
gregation that would soon open in Rome™. 

The question was never discussed at the Congregation, partly 
because of the pressure of Louis XIV that the topic should not 
appear on the agenda. La Chaise wrote Gonzalez that the King 
approved that the French Jesuits should show obedience in con- 
formity with the Jesuit Institute, but this was not to be harmful 
to French interests. To raise the question at the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Congregation would not only be superfluous, but totally 
detrimental, pernicious, and injurious to Louis XIV. If anything 
were decided or discussed there against his will, the King would, 
in conformity with his right, order the contrary '*. What the 
French sought was the same arrangement that the Scottish, Irish, 
or English Jesuits had when they were living in France. Such 


133 Amaral to Gonzalez, November, 1695, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 90-91. 
Amaral does not give the exact day in November. 

134 Gonzalez to La Chaise, August 14, 1696, ARSJ, Gallia 42, 182-83. 
The twenty-first decree of the Seventh General Congregation (November 
5, 1615-January 26, 1616) stated that all who permanently lived in mission 
provinces were to be subject to the provincials and the local superiors 
as was customary elsewhere in the Society. No exemption was to be 
granted, whether it was a matter of admissions, distribution of offices, 
and so on. The full text is in Jmstitutum Societatis Jesu (Florence: Ex 
Typographia a SS. Conceptione, 1893), II, 323. The Fourteenth General 
Congregation began on November 19, 1696 and ended on January 16, 1697. 

135 La Chaise to Gonzalez, September 9, 1696, ARSJ, Gallia 72, 175-176. 
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nationals were not dependent on the French Provincials. The 
French contended that this system could be used in China. 

To the request of the French, Gonzalez replied that he would 
allow the French to live in separate houses in China with their 
own superior. No foreign national would be allowed to live in 
such a house without the consent of the superior of that house. 
All such French superiors were still subordinate to the Vice- 
Provincial, including any visitation that he would make'™. La 
Chaise replied that this pleased Louis XIV and it would not stop 
the French from admitting Italian, German, or Belgian Jesuits 
into their houses *’. Coincidentally the date of La Chaise’s letter 
is the same as the opening of the Fourteenth General Congre- 
gation. 

Although the question was not raised during the proceedings 
of the Congregation, the General discussed the matter with sever- 
al of the delegates from nations that had missionaries in China. 
The Congregation ended in Jaunary, 1697. In late April several 
letters forwarded by Bouvet from Paris helped Gonzalez to for- 
mulate further decisions. Perhaps the most important letter was 
from Fontaney, dated Peking, October 25, 1694. It explained why, 
except for two letters in 1689 and 1690, he had not written to 
the General. Fontaney then stated that once he had consulted 
Tachard, he suggested to Bouvet and Gerbillon that a separate 
house be established in Peking. Nothing in the letters from 
France led him to any other conclusion than that he still was 
the appointed superior over the French Jesuit mathematicians 
in China and that Tachard was superior over all the French in 
the East Indies. This became clear, Fontaney added, with regard 
to the profession of vows by Bouvet and Visdelou from the let- 
ters of Verjus and the French Provincial. After the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor granted the extension of the property for the church 
in July, 1694, he got letters from Verjus and the French Assis- 
tant Bomier that the French were to submit to the superiors of 
the Vice-Province. The matter was settled through Grimaldi’s 
assistance with the Vice-Provincial, Pereira. The overall com- 
plaint of Fontaney was the vacillating policy of the Portuguese. 
They refused to allow the French to take the oath required by 


136 Gonzalez to La Chaise, October 2 and 9, 1696, ARSJ, Francia 9, 279- 
281. For a brief discussion, see Margiotti, [1 Cattolicismo, pp. 67-70. 

137 La Chaise to Gonzalez, November 19, 1696, ARSJ, Gallia 72, 179. 
The exchange of letters between the royal confessor and the General is 
discussed in Guitton, La Chaize, pp. 62-70. 
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Propaganda because the Portuguese king opposed it. Later they 
insisted the oath be taken. Then they first insisted that the 
French must obey them as superiors in the Vice-Province. Two 
years later they admitted that just as the French then had Su- 
periors General on their missions in Canada, Martinique and 
Greece, so they would also allow the French in China to have 
a Superior General in the Indies. Fontaney reminded the Gener- 
al that some of the French Jesuit mathematicians came to China 
on the condition that they should return to France. In fact, as 
Fontaney viewed the situation, perhaps there was no better way 
of establishing peace than if they all returned to France, The 
greatest problem would be to get the Emperor’s approval '. 
Gonzalez’s reply to Fontaney was quite unequivocal. He ear- 
nestly desired that the French show obedience to the superiors 
of the Vice-Province whether they were Portuguese, Italians, or 
Germans. Quoting Ecclesiastes that the nation of the just was 
one of obedience and love, the General declared that this was 
the nationalism a Jesuit should have. He did not deny that the 
Portuguese had been uncharitable but he immediately added that 
the French had been disobedient. Gonzalez said he supported 
Verjus’ and Bomier’s letters to Fontaney that instructed him to 
obey the superiors of the Vice-Province. The French Provincial 
could make Fontaney superior of the group on their way to 
China. But once he entered the Vice-Province no longer was he 
a superior according to the Jesuit Institute. Thus his consulting 
Tachard as if the latter were his superior was meaningless, for 


138 Fontaney to Gonzalez, October 25, 1694, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 36-37v. 
Another letter that Bouvet forwarded to Gonzalez was from Visdelou. 
Writing on November 23, 1694 Visdelou informed the General that the Vis- 
itator, Nogueira, had suggested to Fontaney to call a meeting of Fon- 
taney, Visdelou, and Le Comte at Soochow. (The meeting actually occurred 
at Nanking). At this meeting Le Comte was delegated to return to 
France. Visdelou also denied the accusation that his sharing the same 
residence with the Vicar Apostolic Leonissa influenced the latter’s direc- 
tives, especially his orders to Pereira that the French were not to leave 
Peking. See Visdelou to Gonzalez, Peking. November 23, 1694, ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 166, 39-41v. The reason for the appeal to Leonissa was that no visita- 
tor existed, as has been explained earlier. See also the letter of Pereira 
to Leonissa, Peking, October 8, 1693, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 192-202. Moreover, 
Bouvet and Gerbillon had first written to Leonissa for permission to 
leave Peking, but he refused to grant it. See Leonissa’s reply to the two 
Jesuits, Nanking, April 3, 1691, ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1691-1695). The con- 
tents of this letter is attested by Gabiani as Vice-Provincial and includes 
his seal of office. 
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except by explicit command of the Pope, Fontaney could not be 
exempt from the obedience he owed to the Vice-Provincial. 

After recalling the various letters Gonzalez sent Bouvet and 
Gerbillon, the General told Fontaney of his dumbfoundedness to 
learn (not from a Portuguese, but from an indifferent source, 
he noted) that both Bouvet and Gerbillon in November, 1691 
openly declared themselves free from any obligation of obedience 
to the Vice-Provincial. Moreover, in January, 1692 when an im- 
portant memorial was pending (the Edict of Toleration, that is) 
both of them asked the Emperor for a separate house. That the 
whole matter was bitterly argued in front of the Emperor caused 
Gonzalez great distress. The General exclaimed: « The perverse 
nationalistic spirit, which has cast such a plague on our So- 
ciety! » But he refused to recall the French mathematicians, 
because this would definitely be an affront to the Emperor and 
perhaps would result in the ruin of the whole mission. The 
French must submit to the superiors of the Vice-Province, but 
these superiors, both the Vice-Provincial and the Visitator, no 
longer would be Portuguese but of different nations. Harmony 
in living together was an absolute desideratum on the China 
mission '°. Both the French and the Portuguese were to spare 
no efforts in achieving its realization. 

What has been portrayed here are only some of the rever- 
berations that the French-Portuguese disagreement in the So- 
ciety had in Europe as Bouvet arrived in France in 1697. A much 
larger study would be needed to outline the pressures from Por- 
tugal and from Propaganda, among others, that weighed on 
Father General Gonzalez as he made his decision to allow the 


139 Gonzalez to Fontaney, Rome, October 13, 1697, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 
236-237v. On the margin of this letter Gonzalez wrote that he sent similar 
letters to Bouvet and Visdelou (whose name he spelled as Bisdalou). 
With the precision that Gonzalez frequently showed on letters he received 
or he sent, he added that the letters to Bouvet and Visdelou could be 
found in the register of letters under « China. 1697 ». Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the vicissitudes that the Jesuit Archives have undergone during 
and after its suppression in 1773, the register is missing. See E. Lamalle, 
S. J., «La Documentation d’histoire missionnaire dans le ‘Fondo Ge- 
suitico’’ aux archives romaines de la Compagnie de Jésus », Euntes Docéte, 
XXI (1968), 131-76. Exactly what letter Gonzalez meant is not clear. Prob- 
ably it is the one he received from Antoine Thomas in which the latter, 
as rector of the house, described Bouvet’s and Gerbillon’s refusal to 
obey his instructions. See Thomas to Gonzalez, Peking, November 23, 1694, 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 146-147v. 
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French separate houses in China. Such a monograph would entail 
an investigation into the correspondence of the envoys of the 
Holy See, Portugal and France. Although attention has been cen- 
tered oi the China mission, it should not be forgotten that sim- 
ilar problems of adjustment among these three states also 
existed in such places as Indochina and India. 


Purpose of French Jesuits in China. 


Before closing this chapter, however, one question may be 
raised, now that the first decade of the French Jesuit mission 
has been examined from a variety of documents. What was the 
purpose of the mission? In the eyes of Louis XIV the Jesuits 
were to carry on research into the more curious Chinese books 
and to make astronomical observations. His envoy, Saint Ro- 
main, in explaining this same purpose to the Portuguese mon- 
arch, Peter II, added that the research in Chinese books was 
for the Royal Library in Paris. Pallu, writing in his official ca- 
pacity to the Jesuit General, explained that besides astronomical 
observations, the French Jesuits were to send or bring back 
with them the best Chinese books for the Royal Library, which 
the King wanted translated into Latin or French. La Chaise reit- 
erated this purpose a week later. Fontaney’s letters, cited ear- 
lier, show that some of the mathematicians were to return to 
France. In other words all of the French Jesuits sent in 1685 
were not to stay permanently in China”. Thus Pinot’s claim that 
the first mission in 1685 was to supplant the Portuguese is 
without foundation. 

Since the point needs clarification, an examination of Pi- 
not’s view is in order. After a somewhat detailed description of 
several Jesuits at the Peking Court at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, he concludes that mathematics was not the most 
favored occupation in Peking, but a variety of tasks. Pereira, 


140 In addition, the relations between Verbiest and Fontaney should 
not be. forgotten. It seems that Verbiest first knew about Fontaney 
through Intorcetta who met Fontaney in Paris in 1672. Six years later 
Verbiest wrote his general appeal for recruits, published in French in 
1682. This appeal Pinot fails to mention either in his text or in his bibliog- 
raphy. Also Verbiest sent Fontaney a letter through Couplet who deli- 
vered it to Fontaney in September, 1684. All these facts weaken Pinot’s 
argument about the « legend» that existed. 
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whom he describes as the best in the Court (« le mieux en cour ») 
was above all a musician. Pinot then turns his attention to a 
legend prevalent in the seventeenth century that entry to the 
court of the Chinese Emperor was through mathematics and 
astronomy. Kircher’s book with Ricci, Schall, and Grimaldi 
dressed as mandarins was well known. The proof of the existence 
of the legend, Pinot contends, was that La Chaise and the other 
French Jesuits accepted it. Those who left France in 1685 were 
learned men, but nothing more. Within a short time they real- 
ized their mistake and understood that to supplant the Portu- 
euese in Peking, not just savants, but men equipped with other 
skills that would excite the Emperor’s curiosity must be sent. 
He cites an unpublished statement that the purpose of Bou- 
vet’s trip in 1697 was to get such men who would then destroy 
or at least weaken the influence of the Portuguese Jesuits. It 
is this legend, he continues, that existed before the departure 
of the first French mission and affected the choice of the group. 
Though based on fact, it remains a legend in his eyes, because 
the initial fact was peculiarly exaggerated. Such is his overall 
introduction to the study of the mission which influenced his 
views on the document he claimed came from the Jesuits—a 
point discussed earlier ™’. 

Pinot overlooked documents, published in the last century, 
that delineated Louis XIV’s purpose of the mission. This omis- 
sion caused him to misunderstand the issue and to overlook the 
incident of the royal request for passports from Lisbon which 
even Tachard had published in 1687'”. That the proof of the 
legend is in the fact of its acceptance by La Chaise and the other 
Jesuits is a non sequitur in that Pinot offers no evidence to sup- 
port his claim. He similarly proceeds by asserting that these 
French Jesuits in 1685 quickly saw their error. Even without the 
proof, he did not apparently ask himself why, if the realization 


41 Pinot, La Chine, pp. 22-25 and 39-49. Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680) 
was a prolific Jesuit writer whose China Monumentis qua Sacris qua Pro- 
fanis... (Amsterdam: J. Jansonnius, 1667) created a vivid impression of 
China for many European intellectuals. For an undestanding of Kircher’s 
many talents, see Conor Reilly, Athanasius Kircher, S. J. Master of a Hun- 
dred Arts, 1602-1680. Studia Kircheriana. Schriftenreihe des international- 
en Athanasius Kircher Forschungsgesellschaft e. V. Wiesbaden-Rom, Band 
I, (Wiesbaden and Rome: Edizioni del Mondo, 1974). 

42 The documents are those cited earlier, « Une mission scientifique », 
L’Intermédiaire, XXXVI (1897); 275-78 and Tachard, Voyage, pp. 16-18. 
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were so sudden, ten years were needed to wait for Bouvet’s re- 
turn. Though the Jesuits discussed plans with Colbert in 1680- 
1681, Pinot does not indicate why they were never realized. A 
more serious problem is why only two older Jesuits were ready 
in 1684 for the hastily prepared trip. If the French were intent 
on supplanting the Portuguese, more men should have been ready 
in that December. In fact the preparations were so hasty that 
for a time only four, not six Jesuits were supposed to go. Then 
too, four of the six had not finished their studies and two of 
these had to be ordained. Even if it is granted that the King 
wanted several younger men on the voyage, contemporary ac- 
counts (and later ones also) do not indicate that any significant 
number were ready to supplant the Portuguese. In effect, Pinot 
seems to refuse to accept the fact that these first French Jesuits 
were really sent for astronomical observation and for research 
in Chinese books for the Royal Library ™. 

Essentially then this first group had a royal commission to 
fulfill. They were to work through Verbiest’s auspices, but his 
death along with the poor reception given them by their Portu- 
guese confreres and the concomitant problems of jurisdiction 
led to confusing circumstances for their early work in China. 
Only two of them could stay in Peking and only four years la- 
ter did the Emperor discover that Louis XIV had sent them. The 
Emperor’s response was to appoint Bouvet as his envoy to the 
Versailles Court. With him, on his return trip to China aboard 
an escadre that sailed with the Amphitrite in 1698 was Jean- 
Francois Foucquet. 


143 Fifteen years after he had first left France and indeed as he was 
about to set foot once more on French soil (this time as the envoy of the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor), Fontaney had not forgotten why the Jesuits had 
left Brest. He comments: « Nous avions mis deux Péres nouveaux a Nan- 
kin, pour y commencer un établissement, qui sera s’il plait a Dieu, le sem- 
inaire de nostre Mission, ot les nouveaux venus apprendront la langue 
et les lettres chinoises, ot nous ferons une exacte recherche des livres 
chinois les plus curieux pour la Bibliotheque de V. M., et d’ow enfin nous 
répondrons au dessein de Vostre Académie Royale pour la perfection des 
sciences ». Fontaney to Louis XIV, Abord de l’Amphitrite prés de Belle-isle, 
July 31, 1700, Archives Nationales, Colonies F> A 21, 70-73 (the quote is at 
72r). 


CHAPTER III 


TOWARDS A MISSIONARY APOSTOLATE IN KIANGSI 


Early Years as a Jesuit 


In focussing attention on Jean-Francois Foucquet only a bio- 
graphical sketch rather than a detailed portrait with many hues 
and colors can be drawn. Evidence about his early life before 
entering the Society of Jesus is rather limited. His activities as 
a Jesuit before leaving for China are based on a wide variety of 
sources, such as a few details he mentions in some of his letters 
and the catalogues of the Province of France that help pinpoint 
some vital statistics. Fortunately from the time he left France 
Foucquet began to keep a diary. More properly he kept several 
diaries, since there are several notebooks written at times quite 
haphazardly but which contain interesting data on his views 
of China. Not only did he write drafts of letters he would send 
from the Middle Kingdom but he also copied his own correspon- 
dence to fellow Jesuit missionaries as well as their replies to 
him. From such materials a significant part of his life on the 
mission can be reconstructed. The purpose of this chapter then 
is to concentrate on the earlier part of his life, that is, before 
he began his work at the Court of Peking in 1711. The years he 
spent as a missionary in Fukien and Kiangsi helped form his 
attitudes not merely towards the Chinese sociopolitical structure 
but also towards the missionary endeavor of the. various reli- 
gious orders in China against the background of. the Chinese 
Rites controversy and the abortive papal missions to Peking. 

Before piecing together fragmentary evidence about Fouc- 
quet’s early life, a word about the orthography of his name must 
be mentioned. Inconsistency rather than uniformity all too often 
has been the pattern among those who have written sketches of 
his life. For example, several decades ago Henri Cordier empha- 
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sized that the orthography was Foucquet, not Fouquet. But this 
has not prevented Rene Etiemble, certainly a leading contempo- 
rary authority on eighteenth-century French literature, from per- 
sisting in writing Fouquet and parenthetically offering Foucquet 
as an alternative. Having read all the autograph manuscript let- 
ters of Foucquet known by bibliographers to exist in Europe, 
the writer wholeheartedly endorses Cordier’s view since the au- 
tograph signature is always Foucquet. Moreover his Christian 
names were Jean-Francois, not Jean-Nicolas which appeared in 
the title of an article printed several years ago'. 

Foucquet’s birthplace, Vézelay, in the department of Yonne, 
was a town fairly prominent in the history of the Crusades ’. 
In 1146 Saint Bernard preached the Second Crusade there; forty- 
four years later Richard the Lion-Hearted and Philippe-Augustus 
held discussions there in preparation for the Third Crusade. Vé- 
zelay is also the site of a Benedictine Abbey founded in the ninth 
century to which the relics of Saint Mary Magdalen, the penitent 
of the Gospels, were reportedly brought sometime between 880 
and 882. Thus the still extant abbey church is called the Basi- 
lique de la Madeleine. The town was also the birthplace of another 
religious figure, Theodore de Béze, an aide of John Calvin in 
Geneva and one of Reformed Protestantism’s illustrious literati °. 


1 Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, 5 vols., 2nd ed. (Paris: E. Guil- 
moto, 1904-1924), II, 1070; Etiemble, Les Jésuites, p. 168; H. Bernard-Maitre, 
« Un ami romain du Président de Brosses: Jean-Nicolas Foucquet, ancien 
Jésuite de Chine», Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences, Arts et Belles- 
lettres de Dijon, (1947-1953), 112-18. The author corrected the title in his 
more recent, « Jean-Francois Foucquet ». DHGE, XVII, 1258-59. 

2 Data on the birthplace is based on two separate statements Foucquet 
made after his return from China. In a compilation of biographical data 
on various Jesuit missionaires, Niceron wrote that Foucquet was born in 
Vézelay on March 12 (no year given). He adds that Foucquet mentioned 
(«il me l’a dit ») that he was in Paris in 1685 when the Jesuit mathema- 
ticians left for China. See BN, Mss. fr. 25055, p. 111. Niceron probably met 
Foucquet when the latter was in Paris between November, 1722 and 
April, 1723. Moreover, Charles de Brosses, who met Foucquet in Rome 
in 1740, refers to him as « Bourguigon natif de Vezelay ». See his Lettres 
familéres écrites d’Italie en 1739 et 1740, ed. R. Colomb, 3rd ed., 2 vols. 
(Paris: Librairie Académique, 1869), II, 241. The baptismal records in 
Vézelay have many lacunae and Foucquet’s name cannot be found in 
them. See Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 99. 

3 M. le Chanoine Despiney, Guide-Album de Vézelay (Vézelay: Magazin 
du ‘ Pélerin de Vézelay ’, 1930), pp. 3-4; Guide du Tourist a Vézelay (Aval- 
lon: Imprimerie de la ‘Revue de l’Yonne’, 1923), p. 5. Béze was born 
in Vézelay on June 25, 1519, R. M. Kingdon, « Theodore Beza », New Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, II, 379. 
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Almost a century and a half after Beéze’s birth, Jean- 
Francois Foucquet was born on March 12, 1665. Since a majority 
of printed sources offer 1663 as the year of his birth, why that 
year can no longer be held must be explained. Trained in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, Foucquet left little to guesswork about 
such items as dates and prices. In fact, the evidence he offers 
+s nearly overwhelming. In writing a list of Mass intentions 
(these are the intentions expressed by a priest for whose benefit 
the sacrifice is primarily offered that day) Foucquet wrote that 
his list started from the time he was ordained a priest on March 
7, 1693 on which date he was twenty-eight years old less five 
days ‘. In the same notebook, but this time in Chinese black ink, 
he noted that he took his profession of vows in Foochow on 
September 8, 1699 on which date he was thirty-four years, six 
months, less four days old®. He added that his birthday was 
March 12, 1665. There are a number of references he made in 
later life that confirm the year as 1665 °. Actually the whole ques- 
tion of the accuracy of the year need never have arisen had 
closer attention been paid to Foucquet’s own remark to Arch- 
bishop Carlo Mezzabarba, the second papal legate sent to China. 
In a letter of December, 1720 he mentioned that on the forth- 
coming March 12 he would begin his fifty-seventh year ’. 


4 BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 105. 

5 [bid., p. 42. By misreading Foucquet’s autograph of mars for mat 
on this folio page, Fortunato Margiotti has compounded the problem. 
See his « Materiale Missionario nel Fondo Borgia Latino della Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana», Euntes Docete, XXI (1968), 425. 

6 Other references are in BMCA, Mss. 2276. In a letter to the Marquis 
de Caumont (f. 207, March 12, 1737), Foucquet indicates, « Today I begin 
my seventy-third year ». [In pencil someone wrote on the bottom of this 
autograph letter: «I] était né par consequent le 12 mars 1665 »]. In an- 
other letter (f. 219, March 7, 1738) he states that he will begin in six days 
his seventy-fourth year. In a third letter (f. 233, February 12, 1739) Fouc- 
quet notes that in one month he will begin his seventy-fifth year. 

’ The Latin autograph is dated, « Ex urbe Kieoukiang, 23 decembris 
1720», BPP, Mss. 1638, (no pagination); Latin copies are in BN, Mss. fr. 
25056, 289-91 and BSG, Mss. 1961], 5r-v; an Italian version, APF, Acta C. P. 
Sin. et Ind. (1723-28), vol. 4; a French version appeared during Foucquet’s 
residence at Propaganda in Michel Villermaules, ed., Anecdotes sur l'état 
de la religion dans la Chine (Paris: Aux dépens de la Societé, 1734), IV, 
61-74, especially p. 62. See also the article by Foucquet’s great-great grand- 
nephew, Ernest de Sermizelles, «Lettres de l’abbé Viguier, prieur de 
Bernal, a M. d’Orbigny, a Avallon », Mélanges de litterature et d’histoire 
recueillis et publiés par la Societé des Bibliophiles Francois, I (1856), 195- 
96, n. 1 where he lists the dates of 1665-1741 as the birth and death of 
Foucquet. 
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Jean-Fran¢gois was apparently a descendant of the noble fam- 
ily of Jean Foucquet, an Angevin (according to others, a Nor- 
man) who vigorously fought the English from 1424 to 1431. The 
entire genealogy of the Foucquet family is not pertinent here. 
But since Jean-Francois’ great-great grandnephew has stated that 
Jean-Francois belonged to a branch of the family of Nicholas 
Foucquet, the well-known superintendent of finance under 
Louis XIV, an examination of that family is warranted °. Francois 
Foucquet (1587-1641), the third of that Christian name, married 
Marie de Maupeou. All of their six daughters entered religious 
life. The six sons were Francois (1611-1678), fourth of that name: 
Nicholas, the superintendent (1615-1680); Basile (1623-1680), a 
priest; Yves (1628-1651), a bachelor; Louis (1632-1702), the Jan- 
senist bishop of Agde; and Gilles (1637-1694) who married Anne 
d’Aumont but who bore him no children’. The importance of 
listing these sons is that Francois, Louis, as well as Nicholas’ 
son, Charles-Armand, were all connected with Vézelay. In 1643 
when his brother Francois was transferred to the see of Agde, 
Louis, then only eleven years old, became the abbé commenda- 
taire of the abbey in Vézelay®. Not until the summer of 1697 
when Jean-Francois, the Jesuit, was about to sail for China, did 
Louis receive the authorization to go to Vézelay where he met 
his nephew, Charles-Armand Foucquet, the celebrated Oratorian 
priest ". 

The precise relationship of Jean-Francois, the Jesuit mission- 
ary, to this branch of the family cannot be resolved. One of the 
few details that Foucquet wrote about his father (whose Chris- 
tian name unfortunately is not noted) was that during the lat- 
ter’s long illness he received the last rites once and the Eucha- 
rist twice before he died on February 14, 1694 ”. Another possible 
clue in trying to determine this relationship to the branch of 
the Foucquet family did not prove too heloful. Jean-Francois 
Foucquet was a nephew of Edme Pirot (1631-1713), a well-known 


8 Ibid. 

9 L. Juge, « Etude historique sur les Foucquet ou Foucquet de Belle- 
Isle, d’aprés des actes et titres manuscrits, conservés tant a la Biblio- 
théque Impériale que dans l’autres dépots publics ou privés », Revue no- 
biliaire historique et biographique, III (1865), 67-75. 

10 Georges Mongredien, ed., Mémoires de l’'Abbé de Choisy (Paris: Mer- 
cure de France, 1966), p. 381. 

11 Xavier Azema, Un Prélat Janseniste: Louis Foucquet, Evéque et 
Comte d’Agde (1656-1702), (Paris: J. Vrin, 1963), p. 9. 

2 BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 42. 
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chancellor of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. Fenelon 
had asked Pirot’s approval for his Explication des maximes des 
saints. Pirot at first consented but Bossuet persuaded him to 
retract his approval *. More details about Pirot’s life are needed 
to show the family connection, provided that such genealogical 
records still exist. 

The second oldest in a family of three children, Jean-Fran- 
cois had two sisters whose first names he never recorded. The 
oldest sister married Antoine Guillaume d’Orbigny (1661-1730) 
who held the title of « seigneur d’Orbigny et de Sermizelles » 
and was the lieutenant-general of the bailiwick of Avallon, a 
town only eight miles from Vézelay. Little is known about Jean- 
Francois’ family, especially since only a few of his letters to 
them are known to be extant today *. His mother was still alive 
when he left for China, but it is not known when she died ©. 

Presumably Jean-Francois’ father was at least moderately 
wealthy, since he was able to send his son to study at the Col- 
lége Louis-le-Grand in Paris. What might have motivated his 
father to send his son to study under the Jesuits may have been 
the reputation the Collége then had. The education he received 
there enhanced Foucquet’s own love of the Society, for, writing 
a few years before his death, he explained that his esteem led 
him to seek entrance into the Jesuit Order. For more than fifteen 
years before his departure for China, he had witnessed innu- 
merable examples of virtuous and religious Jesuits. To the initial 
education he received from them during his training towards 
the priesthood, he owed his vocation to the missions *. 

Foucquet became a novice in the Jesuit Order on September 
17, 1681. The novitiate building where he spent his first two 
years was in a different sector of Paris and separate from the 


3 Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 54. For additional data on Pirot, see 
Biographie universelle, XXXIII, 404. 

14 Foucquet to Guillaume d’Orbigny, Nan-ch’ang, December 6, 1701, 
PRO, SP 9/239, 52-53. De Sermizelles relates that he collected two volumes 
of Foucquet’s letters to several family members. Various efforts to locate 
these manuscripts proved unsuccessful. See de Sermizelles, « Lettres », 
Mélanges, I (1856), 191, n. 1. As a member of the Societé des Bibliophiles, 
de Sermizelles was responsible for the publication of Voyage de Lister 
a Paris en MDCXCVIII (Paris: Pour la Societé des Bibliophiles, 1873), 
a French translation of the well-known English work of Dr. Martin Lister. 

IS BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 190. 

16 Pfister, Notices, p. 549. The source, not cited in Pfister, is C. P. 
Platel, Mémoires historiques sur les affaires des Jésuites avec le Saint- 
Siége, 7 vols. (Lisbon: F. L. Ameno, 1766), II, Livre VI, 78-79. 
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College. Of his eighteen fellow novices none went to China nor 
did any of the twenty-one novices who entered the following 
year. Sometime before starting to study logic at the Collége, 
Foucquet apparently pronounced his first vows in the Society 
of Jesus. The study of logic was the start of his formal training 
in in philosophy, so necessary for a proper understanding of 
theology, then as well as today. During this period Fontaney was 
a professor of mathematics at the Collége ”. At this time also Le 
Comte and Gerbillon were in their fourth year of theology while 
Bouvet and Visdelou were in their third year. In the novitiate 
in another part of Paris, meanwhile, were several novices with 
whom Foucquet would work on the China mission. Prémare and 
Gollet, who would espouse some of Foucquet’s figurist views, 
were in their second and first year novitiate respectively. Also 
in their first year were Etienne Le Couteulx and Pierre de Go- 
ville, both of whom became missionaries to China. With de Go- 
ville Foucquet would later carry on a rather polemical corre- 
spondence ®. 

After three years of philosophical studies, Foucquet taught 
as a regent for three years (1686-1689) at the Collége in Paris. 
This work entailed taking care of younger boarding students 
many of whom (as he himself a few years earlier) came from 
areas distant from the French capital. We have already seen that 
Foucquet was in Paris when the first mathematicians sent by 
Louis XIV left for China in 1685 ”. During his regency, Foucquet 
was also cognizant of Guy Tachard’s return trip from Siam and 
his success in recruiting twelve more French Jesuits for that 
mission ”. One of these, Abraham Le Royer, had taught physics 
at the Collége and was listed as a worker in pastoral ministries 
during the year before his departure for Siam”. It is quite pos- 


17 ARSJ, Francia 24, 27v-28r; 47v; 72r; 76r. No record of Foucquet’s 
first vows was located. 

18 Tbid., 100v-101v. The correspondence will be discussed in chapter 5. 
Biographical details on Le Couteulx (1667-1731) and de Goville (1668-1758) 
are in Pfister, Notices, pp. 574-78, and pp. 578-80 respectively; also De- 
hergne, Répertoire, pp. 147 and 116. 

19 ARSJ, Francia 24, 140r; 179v; 212r. Pfister (Notices, p. 549) held that 
he taught at La Fléche. Foucquet taught there after he was ordained 
and before he left for China, but his regency was in Paris. 

2 This was mentioned in the last chapter. Note also that Niceron 
said Foucquet had cited this, BN, Mss. fr. 25055, p. 111. 

21 Le Royer (1646-1715) was the first superior of the mission in Siam. 
See Sommervogel, VII, 260-61. 
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sible that Foucquet personally knew Le Royer whose letters 
from Siam later stirred Foucquet’s desire to go to the missions 
in East Asia. 

In 1690, still in Paris, Foucquet began his theological studies. 
These lasted four years, with his ordination to the priesthood, 
as customary, at the end of the third year. Among his confreres 
either in his own class or those three classes immediately pre- 
ceding his, none became a missionary to China”. At least five 
volumes of his theology notes still exist. While they offer some 
information on the content of such courses in the late sev- 
enteenth century, they provide no clues for the formation of 
Foucquet’s theological and philosophical opinions that helped 
forge his ideas on figurism. There seems to be no allegorical 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture present in these volumes. This 
leads to the tentative conclusion that Foucquet’s figurism had 
its nascence after his arrival in China ”. 

After finishing theology in the first half of 1694, Foucquet 
entered tertianship, the last year of his Jesuit training, at Rouen. 
Tertianship derives its name from the fact that it is the last of 
three probationary periods established in the Jesuit Order”. Its 
purpose is to achieve that equilibrium of the spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and apostolic life so necessary for those who are to help 
others make spiritual progress in Christ. The principal part of 
the tertianship is the thirty-day retreat made according to the 
Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius Loyola. The Election to be 
made during the retreat is the focal point, in fact, the raison 
d’etre of the Exercises. Foucquet began this experience on Octo- 
ber 10, 1694 under the direction of Father John Lucas, a classi- 
cist of some reknown ”. 


2 From 1689 to 1690, Foucquet spent the customary year of repetition 
of philosophy in Paris just before entering theology in 1690, ARSJ, Fran- 
cia 24, 233v. For his years in theology, ibid., 255v; 290; 333v; 346v. Foucquet 
also listed his ordination class in BAV, Borg. lat. 520, on a sheet pasted 
to the inside back cover. 

23 Admittedly this is open for further study. It is not certain whether 
the Vatican Library now contains all of Foucquet’s works that were or- 
dered transferred from the library of Propaganda Fide. In 1970 the Rev- 
erend Henri Bernard-Maitre, S. J. kindly showed the writer a list of 
Foucquet’s materials based on a catalogue at Propaganda. In passing it 
might be noted that Foucquet found copying class notes somewhat re- 
pugnant, BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 72. 

“4 Foucquet was one of thirteen Jesuits in tertianship. None of them 
went to China. ARSJ, Francia 24, 356v. 

25 Lucas (1638-1716) often served as rector of various houses. Eighteen 
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Attraction to the Missions in the East 


Foucquet’s detailed retreat diary offers some insight into 
his strong desire to become a missionary and his method in 
eventually making his resolution to offer his services for the 
missions. For instance, on October 29, in trying to decide where 
he could best serve God, on the missions or in Europe, he noted 
that he was carefully writing down all that would occur in his 
heart until the moment of his final decision. If he were persuad- 
ed that God wanted him in Europe, then he would only desire 
to become a perfect Jesuit in one of the colleges and take as his 
model Claude de la Colombiere whose virtues he felt he could 
very properly follow ”. If, on the other hand, he felt called to the 
missions, then neither the fear of the pains of such an apostolic 
life nor the love of parents nor the relationship with any human 
person nor any other human consideration would prevent him 
from using the means to get the permission of the superiors. 
He believed he was in that state of indifference which Saint 
Ignatius demanded from those who were making an Election. 
Foucquet noted within himself that he was more inclined to the 
more difficult and more perfect, that is, the missions. This he 
believed was the result of an attraction he always had had for 
the missions. The intensity in making his decision is seen from 
his statement that he would occupy his whole time just on this 
important matter until he made the final decision ”’. 

In his entry for October 3, Foucquet spelled out more clear- 
ly what attracted him to the missions. He also listed his motives 
for going and the reasons which might prevent him from doing 
so. That his attraction for the missions for such a long time 
appeared to be from God was based on several reasons. The very 
beginning of this attraction resulted from his reading about the 


works on the classics are attributed to him though three are doubtful. 
See Sommervogel, VI, 147-50. Tertianship or third probation follows upon 
the first probation (from the first day of entrance into the Society until 
the reception of the cassock, usually about one week) and the second 
probation (from the end of the first probation until the completion of 
theological studies, lasting about fourteen years). 

2 Foucquet’s retreat diary is in BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 78-119; 121-22v. 
Blessed Claude de la Colombiére (1642-1682) was the spiritual director of 
Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque and court preacher to the Duchess of 
York. William J. Young, S. J. « Claude de la Colombiére », New Catholic 
Encyclopedia, VIII, 305. 

27 BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 121. 
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martyrdom of Charles Spinola in Japan which solidified him in 
his vocation to the Society of Jesus*. Reading the life of Saint 
Francis Xavier increased this attraction. Even when he was un- 
faithful to God, the attraction did not cease. At times spiritual 
consolations accompanied this attraction, which led him to be 
more exacting in fulfilling his duties. Foucquet discounted that 
a natural inclination was the basis of this attraction. He ad- 
mitted there were several of his friends on the missions with 
whom he felt he could live rather easily (« fort douce »). Nor 
did he deny that some ambitious views mingle with this attrac- 
tion, such as the honorable position that the Jesuits held at the 
Court of Peking and the favors they received from the emperor. 
The beginnings of the Jesuits’ work in Siam along with the fa- 
vorable disposition of the Siamese king were reasons why Fouc- 
quet admitted that he was leaning more than ever towards the 
missions. Yet such views of friendship and ambition left him ill 
at ease. His overriding desire was the salvation of souls. In 
Foucquet’s opinion his desire for the missions was not from an 
evil spirit, since the attraction produced good effects in him 
and inspired him towards virtue. He believed, therefore, that in 
seeking to go to the missions he was doing the will of God”. 
Foucquet wrote his retreat Election in one paragraph. The 
reasons he had considered for going he believed were convinc- 
ingly from God. Moreover, even if he did not have this attrac- 
tion for such a long time, the particular reasons would still 
suffice. He would let his superiors know about his desire. To 
his resolution Foucquet added two conditions: 1) that the French 
and the Portuguese would have settled their differences, and 2) 
that Father General would approve his choice*. These condi- 
tions are interesting in that Foucquet does not specify the mis- 
sions in China but rather the missions in the East. Moreover, 
this is Foucquet’s first reference to the French-Portuguese 
struggle depicted in the previous chapter. This condition for 
his decision was in fact never totally realized, for the claims of 
the padroado lasted well into the nineteenth century. It is not 
clear how and why Foucquet was convinced that by the time he 


2 Charles Spinola was born in 1564 and entered the Jesuit Order in 
1584. He was martyred at Nagasaki on September 10, 1622. Sommer 
vogel, VII, 1446. 

2° BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 107v-108r. He admits that his vocation to the 
Missions is stronger than his original vocation to the Society (108v). 

0 Tbid., 109v. 
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departed from Brest in 1697 such a condition had been met. He 
was aware of that struggle on the missions both in Siam and in 
China as is seen from his copying Le Royer’s letter of November, 
1695. In it Le Royer recounted how the Bishop of Macao had 
excommunicated those who refused to recognize his jurisdiction 
in Kwangtung and Kwangsi and had insisted that Le Royer sub- 
mit to his jurisdiction *. This was another instance of the Por- 
tuguese opposing the French Vicars-Apostolic and forms but one 
element in the story already narrated in the previous chapter. 
At this point, however, it is important to realize that before he 
set sail for China, Foucquet perceived the complexities of the 
French-Portuguese issue which he would never be able to solve 
nor indeed avoid. Though any missionary to a foreign land en- 
ters a pattern of living which is alien to his own and thereby 
has enough difficulty to become acclimated, Foucquet had an 
additional problem to face. This does not mean that his fellow 
Jesuits from France would not encounter the same issue. But 
this condition made in his retreat affected his attitude toward 
the mission, even to the point of later asking for his own recall 
from China. In fact he was in the Middle Kingdom less than 
two months when he became involved in a protracted dispute 
with a Portuguese Jesuit who later became the Visitator and thus 
Foucquet’s superior. 

Foucquet finished his retreat on November 8. Five days later 
he received a reply to his memorandum sent to Father Lucas. 
With a great burst of joy Foucquet learned that he had been 
approved for the missions and that his request would be for- 
warded to Rome. Foucquet was now assured that God wanted 
him in a ministry that was at once «so glorious and so diffi- 
cult »*. How arduous and difficult a ministry he would soon 
learn. 

Foucquet’s desire to go to the East could not be imple- 
mented immediately. Even when all the required permissions 
from ecclesiastical superiors had been obtained, the problem 
of transportation still prevailed. Aware as he was of the French- 
Portuguese controversy, he would hardly have gone to Lisbon to 
try to get to China as a compatriot, Jean-Francois Pelisson, had 
done *. Instead Foucquet was sent to teach mathematics at the 


31 An extract in Foucquet’s autograph is in BAV, Borg. lat. 516, 184r-v. 

32 BAV, Borg. lat. 510, 6v. 

33 Pelisson (1657-1736) waited two years in Lisbon for passage and 
arrived in India via Brazil. Foucquet actually met him in India and to- 
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Jesuit college in La Fléche. Here he lived for one year with 
prémare, then in his third year of theological studies, and with 
Jean-Baptiste du Halde, then an instructor (not yet ordained) 
at the same college “. In later years it was Du Halde who dissem- 
inated the Jesuits’ views of China by editing their Lettres édi- 
fiantes et curieuses and by his own four-volume history of China. 
Foucquet remained at La Fléche until 1697 when he was sta- 
tioned at the seminary in Brest to await passage for his journey 
to China*. In one of the few remarks indicating his interest in 
mathematics and astronomy, Foucquet has left a short descrip- 
tion of an English compass that was aboard a ship in the harbor 
of Brest. He found it to be much better than the ordinary ones 
that he had known thus far *. This is but one sign of the scien- 
tific curiosity that remained with him for the rest of his life. 


Preparation for Departure 


In contrast to the hasty departure of the French Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in 1685, Foucquet was in a better position to leave 
France in an orderly way. What knowledge, however, had he 
gained about China before he set sail in 1698? It has already 
been noted that he copied letters of Le Royer from Siam. More- 
over, he was acquainted with Le Comte’s Nouveaux Mémoires. 
But it is not clear whether he had read the works of other fellow 
Jesuits, such as Ricci, Schall or Couplet. There is no evidence 
that he knew the works of secular authors on China. Such would 


gether they and several other Jesuits went to China in 1699. See Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 554-55 and Dehergne, Répertotre. p. 197. 

34 ARSJ, Francia 24, 360v; 375v; 387r. Foucquet and Gabriel Baborier 
(1663-1727) were assigned to Brest, while Jean-Baptiste Regis (1663-1738), 
Jean-Charles Etienne de Broissia (1660-1704) and Charles Dolzé (1663-1701) 
were assigned to La Fléche, (382r). All of them were awaiting passage to 
China as the list with Bouvet at the head indicates (388v). Biographical 
details about these Jesuits are in Pfister, Notices, pp. 493-94; 529-36; 495- 
97 and 497; also Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 21; 213-14; 38; 78 — according 
to the order of presentation herein. 

35 During the last week of July, Foucquet made his annual retreat at 
Brest. On December 3 that same year he began another retreat, this time 
in direct preparation for his departure. See his autograph retreat notes, 
BAV, Borg. lat. 510, 20-21. Margiotti hesitatingly read Porch for Brest as 
site of this retreat. See his « Materiale », Euntes Docete, XXI (1968) 

6. 
36 BAV, Borg. lat. 516, 123. 
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be the study of Chinese chronology by Christopher Mentzelius 
or even Andreas Miiller’s Hebdomas Observantium Sinicarum 
published in 1674. In his study Miiller established, among other 
items, that the Chinese deluge occurred about 3000 B. C., tried 
to collate Mendoza’s and Martini’s account of the Chines emper- 
ors and their reign dates, and discussed astronomy and the 
Chinese solar calendar*”. Though later in life Foucquet showed 
acquaintance with some of these works, he does not mention 
what he read about the Middle Kingdom before setting foot on 
its soil. Implicitly this raises the much broader question of the 
type of preparation men like Foucquet received before entry 
into the missions * 

After his arrival in Brest in March, 1697, Bouvet finally 
reached Paris two months later. It is quite likely that he met 
Foucquet and Baborier in Brest at this time, though no evidence 
could be found to prove this. Upon his arrival in the French 
capital, Bouvet had to explain to the royal ministers why the 
Chinese emperor had not sent a letter to Louis XIV. To do so 
would have made the Sun King a vassal subordinate to the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor. But Bouvet’s two publications later that 
same year (L’Estat présent de la Chine en figures and Portrait 
historique de l’'empereur de la Chine), the one dedicated to the 
Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, and the other dedicated to the 
Sun King, Louis XIV, helped to create a climate of interest in 


37 The work of Mentzelius (or Mentzel) is entitled, Brevis sinensium 
chronologia, exhibens omnes imperatores Chinenses a prima quam putant 
mundi origine usque ad nostra tempora exiracta ex catechesi quadam Chi- 
nenst quam Siao U-hio vel Hun appellare gaudent (Berlin: n. p., 1696). No 
copy of this very rare book was located in the nearly two dozen libraries 
visited for the research of this study. The only copy traced was at one 
time in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, but since 1946, it has been 
missing. A German edition (or translation?) appeared under title Kurtze 
Chinesische Chronologia, oder Zeit-Registrer aller Chinesischen Kayser 
(Berlin: J. Rudiger, 1696). Donald Lach claims that the German work was 
a translation of Couplet’s Tabula Chronologica. See The Preface to Leib- 
niz’ Novissima Sinica (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1957), p. 47. 
See also his earlier study, « The Chinese Studies of Andreas Miiller », 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, (1940), 570. Other examples 
of early European literature on China could be cited, but a complete 
listing is not intended. 

38 It should not necessarily be assumed that those going to China 
were thus poorly informed. The issue is rarely raised with regard to 
those leaving for the mission in the late seventeenth century. The topic 
awaits further research. 
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China that later would blossom into the chinoiserie of the next 
century. The development of this historical episode has been the 
subject of several good monographs *. 

Though Bouvet characterized the K’ang-hsi Emperor as 
another Sun King, the motivation behind the comparison has 
been at times neglected “. No one would deny that Bouvet was 
looking for financial help and personal support of Louis XIV 
to get his permission to send more Jesuits to China. Maigrot, 
in his 1693 decree condemning the Jesuit practices in the Chinese 
Rites controversy, asserted that the K’ang-hsi Emperor was the 
head of all atheists. Though Bouvet had left China only four 
months after Maigrot had published his directive, its influence 
was already being felt in France where various sides were being 
formed in the Rites controversy. Bouvet was well aware of this 
climate of debate then prevalent in Paris and by his portrayal 
of the K’ang-hsi Emperor wanted to counteract Maigrot’s growing 


influence “™. 





39 [’Estat présent de la Chine en figures (Paris: Pierre Giffart, 1697) 
and Portrait historique de l’empereur de la Chine (Paris: Michallet, 1697). 
The latter work appeared under the title Histoire de l’empereur de la 
Chine (La Haye: M. Uytwerf, 1699) and was reprinted in Tientsin, 1940 
without the name of the publisher. Among several monographs see H. Be- 
levitch-Stankevitch, Le Gout chinois en France au temps de Louis XIV 
(Paris: Jouve, 1910; reprint ed.. Geneva: Slatkine Reprints, 1970) and 
A. Reichwein, China and Europe. Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in the 
Eighteenth Century (London: Kegan, Paul, 1925). 

4 J. J. Heeren, « Father Bouvet’s Picture of the Emperor K’ang-hsi », 
Asia Major, VII (1932), 556-72; Louis Wei Tsing-sing, « Louis XIV et K’ang-hi. 
L’épopée des missionnaires francais du Grand Siécle en Chine », NZMW, 
XIX (1963). 93-109, Joseph Dehergne, S. J., « Un envoyé de l’empereur 
K’ang-hi a Louis XIV. Le Pere Joachim Bouvet », BUA, 3rd ser., IV (1943), 
651-83. Bouvet’s Portrait historique was recently translated into Chinese 
and Japanese. See Pu Chin (Joachim Bouvet), Ch’ing K’ang-Ch’ien liang-ti yii 
T’ten-chu chiao chuan-chiao shih (The K’ang-hsi and Ch’ien-lung Emperors 
and the Catholic missionaries), ed. Feng Tso-min (Taipei: Kuang-ch’i 
ch’u-pan she, 1966), pp. 71-108. See also Bu-ve (Joachim Bouvet), Ko-ki-tei 
den (Life of the K’ang-hsi Emperor), translated by Gotd Sueo, edited by 
Yazawa Toshihiko (Tokyo: Heibonsha. 1970). This is a sequel to Gotd's 
earlier study, « Ko-ki daitei to Rui jayon sei», (The K’ang-hsi Emperor 
and Louis XIV) Shigaku zasshi, XLII (1931), 329-57. This was translated 
into Chinese as « K’ang-hsi ta-ti yii Lu-i shih-ssu», (The K’anghsi Em- 
peror and Louis XIV), Jen-wen yiieh-k’an, VII, no. 5 (1936), 1-9 and VII, 
no. 6 (1936), 9:19. 

1 This is based on Bouvet’s letter, Paris, August 30, 1697 and contin- 
ued at Fontainebleau, October 15, 1697, ASJP, Fonds Vivier 1, 52. When 
Bouvet returned to China and realized the interest in Buddhism then 
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The reaction of Louis XIV was to authorize Bouvet to spend 
10,000 francs for gifts for the K’ang-hsi Emperor”. He also 
approved sending another group of Jesuits to China. To get them 
there Bouvet made overtures to a wealthy merchant, Jean Jour- 
dan de Groussey, who had to face several obstacles before 
getting the permission of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales 
to approve his purchase of the Amphitrite. In March, 1698, this 
ship, with a group of eight Jesuits aboard, left La Rochelle for 
Canton. Because its sailing opened new commercial links with 
China, its two voyages there have been the subject of various 
studies *. 


shown by the K’ang-hsi Emperor, he tried to counteract the influence 
his book had made. For the discussion, see Rouleau, « de Tournon », AHSI, 
XXI (1962), 270, n. 10. Yet the most recent history of the Jesuit Order 
fails to perceive that the Jesuits in Peking understood the changed situa- 
tion by stating, « The Jesuits, fifty-ynine of them in 1701, dreamed of 
K’ang-hsi as the Chinese Constantine ». See William V. Bangert, S. J., A 
History of the Society of Jesus (St. Louis: The Institute of Jesuit Sources, 
1972), p. 336. Letters from the Jesuits in Peking after 1699 scarcely sup- 
port such a view. After the abortive de Tournon mission in 1705 the 
dream had vanished. 

42 BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 8. Recent comments that Bouvet was «on a 
recruiting mission to Europe at the request of the K’ang-hsi emperor », 
and that « Louis XIV was not interested in giving further support to the 
China mission » are quite wide of the mark. See David E. Mungello, « The 
Reconciliation of Neo-Confucianism with Christianity in the Writings of 
Joseph de Prémare, S. J.» Philosophy East and West, XXVI (October, 
1976), 389. Bouvet was acting as an envoy of the Peking Court because 
the Emperor wanted to offer his gratitude to another monarch, Louis XIV, 
who had been so gracious in his support of the « royal mathematicians ». 
In fact when Bouvet returned to Peking after his trip on the Amphitrite, 
the Emperor was so pleased with what Bouvet offered on Louis XIV’s 
behalf that he wanted Bouvet to return to France to thank Louis XIV 
once more. Moreover, Louis XIV supported twenty French Jesuits in 
China and India by an annual stipend. See Margiotti, Il Cattolicismo, pp. 
396-97. A distinction must be made between royal support of the mission 
(which Louis XIV maintained) and the creation of a commercial com- 
pany with factories in Canton and elsewhere. Such a commercial trading 
venture received limited support because of the uncertainty of profits 
to be gained. See Froger, Relation, p. 147 and Louis Dermigny, La Chine 
et l’Occident. Le commerce a Canton au XVIIIe siécle, 1719-1833. (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1964), I, 31. 

4 The first study was Froger’s Relation... in 1926 and the next was 
the article of Paul Pelliot, « L’origine des relations de la France avec 
la Chine. Le premier voyage de l’Amphitrite en Chine», Journal des Sa- 
vants (November, 1928), 433-51; (March, 1929), 110-25; (June, 1929), 252-67; 
(July, 1929), 289-98. The ship left La Rochelle on March 6, 1698 at 9 a. m. 
See also Prémare to La Chaise, Canton, February 17, 1699, Lettres édifiantes 
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As part of the overall plan of sending more Jesuits to China, 
Bouvet had arranged for passage of several others who left a 
few weeks before the Amphitrite was due to sail“. Foucquet, 
accompanied by Gabriel Baborier, left Brest in early January, 
1698 aboard the La Zelande. Because of the orders received, he 
transferred to the Le Bon, commanded by M. des Augers who 
was leading a squadron of four war vessels to the East Indies. 
The transfer occurred at Port Louis but just before the ship 
was about to depart, a violent storm broke out. Thus Foucquet 
did not leave Port Louis until February 12, 1698. From the avail- 
able data then, Foucquet and Brother Pierre Frapperie were 
aboard the Le Bon; Baborier, was traveling on the La Zelande, 
while Francois-Xavier Dentrecolles and Jean Domenge were 
aboard the Castricon*. 

The squadron twice met the Amphitrite, which had left La 
Rochelle in March that year, once along the western coast of 
Africa, and then again in June, 1698 at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Because Bouvet, as overall superior of the entire twelve mission- 
aries going to China, wanted as many Jesuits as possible to 
accompany him directly, he ordered Domenge and Barborier to 
sail on the Amphitrite. The squadron of des Augers (with Fouc- 
quet, Frapperie and Dentrecolles) continued its trip to Bengal. 
At Chandernagor along the Ganges where the French had built 
a fine factory, Foucquet met Jean-Francois Pelisson and Brother 
Rhodes. These five Jesuits got passage to Madras in late Decem- 
ber aboard the Joanna, an English vessel owned by a Mister 
Dolbin. Foucquet had to persuade him to take all five of them 


(Merigot ed.), XVI, 313-14; also Bouvet to La Chaise, Peking, November 
30, 1699, ibid., pp. 340-56. 

4 BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 3; 17-18; 32. Also see Verjus to Jean-Joseph Guibert, 
Paris, March 24, 1698, ARSJ, Gallia 112, 44r-v; Froger, Relation, pp. 2; 4; 16. 
Guibert was the « substitut » or deputy to the French Assistant in Rome. 

45 According to Foucquet’s « Réponse», Pelisson and Rhodes were 
aboard the S. Jean, BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 31, but according to Verjus, they 
were on the Le Postillon, ARSJ, Gallia 112, 44v. Brothers Frapperie and 
Rhodes distinguished themselves in Peking because of their medical ex- 
pertise. Dentrecolles became superior-general of the French mission. Do- 
menge described the synagogue of the Jews at K’ai-feng. Pelisson returned 
to Europe in 1710. For biographical data on Frapperie (1664-1703); 
Dentrecolles (1664-1741), Domenge (1666-1735) and Pelisson (1657-1713), see 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 563; 539-49; 498-500; 554-55 and Dehergne, Répertoire, 
pp. 101; 73-74; 78-79; 197. Pelisson and Rhodes left France in November, 
1697 and sailed to India by way of Brazil. Foucquet’s account seems to 
portray surprise at finding them in Chandernagor. 
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from Madras to Batavia, although Dolbin had promised Fonta- 
ney to take all Jesuits who made such requests, even if the num- 
ber exceeded twenty “. They finally left Madras on January 29, 
1699 “7, 

Sines neither the crew nor the passengers on the Joanna 
were allowed ashore for the period of its stay in the Bay of Ba- 
tavia (April 10 to May 20), Foucquet’s observations are limited. 
His first task as superior of the small group was to arrange pas- 
sage for Rhodes, Dentrecolles, and himself aboard the Saragalley, 
an English vessel ®. Foucquet noted that the harbor was half 
oval and so spacious as to accommodate several thousands of 
vessels. It was not extraordinary to find English, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, and even Spanish and Chinese ships there. Anchorage in 
the bay ‘was quite difficult, however, because of the muddy 
waters. Another problem was the frequency of squalls in the 
area. For example, the night before the Saragalley was to depart, 
a squall swept over the bay and caused the breakage of the 
ship’s anchor. 

More important to Foucquet was the verification of one of 
Le Comte’s statements about savages in that part of the world. 
On the evening before departing Batavia the London, an English 
frigate that had come from Borneo, had a savage aboard. He 
was not tall, had a man’s head including eyes, mouth, and chin 
but he was covered all over with hair. This animal (« ce animal ») 
had more strength than six- or seven-year-old children. Foucquet 
tried to take the savage’s hand but felt an extraordinary. resis- 
tance. The savage appeared to have human actions as_ other 
men, e. g., he slept on his side supported by one of his hands. 


46 Dolbin (his given name is unknown) was a supercargo or second in 
command to Captain Rawlins, commander of one of the .ships from 
Fort St. George, as reported in the manuscript journal of the Fleet, by 
Captain John Merry. See London, India Office Library, L/MAR/A/CXVI, 
under date of May 10, 1699. The background of Dolbin’s promise to Fon- 
taney is not clear. While in Madras Foucquet wrote Verjus that he had 
found passage for all five Jesuits to get to China, with a few weeks’ stop- 
over anticipated in Batavia. See Verjus to (?), Fontainebleau, Septem- 
ber 28, 1699, ARSJ, Gallia 112, 109-110v. Foucquet’s letter that Verjus claims 
he received does not appear to be extant. 

47 The date is from Foucquet’s letter to (2), February 20, 1700, BPP, 
Mss. 1638, no. 4 (unpaginated). 

48 Foucquet’s « Réponse,», BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 32. Since Frapperie was 
ill, it was decided that Pelissen and Frapperie would leave in two months 
aboard the Joatina whereas the Saragalley had several stopovers before 
reaching Amoy. 
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Yet Foucquet added that this animal would become quite large 
later on-in life”. 

During his stay in the Bay of Batavia Foucquet wrote an 
‘nteresting letter explaining why Christian missionaries were 
somewhat suspect both in the eyes of the Chinese and the 
English *. The Josiah, a vessel belonging to the Governor of 
Bombay, left Surat the previous year on its way to Amoy. Phil- 
ippe Avril, a Jesuit, and four other missionaries were aboard. 
The latter were all Italians who were sent by Propaganda; all 
were religious, two of them being Franciscans. The English con- 
sidered them to be poor men, gave them free passage, and even 
invited them to the captain’s table gratis. Avril mentioned to 
Leonardo Teixeira, a Portuguese Jesuit whom he met in Malacca, 
that he had a clock and several valuable gifts for the emperor 
of China *. 

Not far from the island of Formosa the Josiah was ship- 
wrecked. A young Chinese whom Dolbin had sent back to China 
as his agent witnessed the drowning of Avril who was trying 
desperately to hang onto a plank to save himself and the ship’s 
chief merchant who was also clinging to it. The storm swept 
both men away. But the four Italian missionaries were saved. 
Salvaging what they could, they got ashore and in a small junk 
made their way to Amoy. The missionaries demanded from the 
English authorities there the restoration of the goods they 
claimed the English had seized from them, especially the gifts 
for the emperor. The English denied their claim. In turn, the 
missionaries took their case to the Chinese authorities who, on 
hearing that gifts for the emperor were involved, wrote to Peking 
for instructions. Meanwhile they arrested and imprisoned the 
English. The matter did not end there, however, since letters 


49 This seems to be a description of a gorilla. Additional details are 
in Foucquet’s journal, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 7r-v. Attempts to trace such 
a remark in Le Comte’s Nouveaux mémoires were unsuccesful. Possibly 
Le Comte, who returned to France in 1692 and expected to return to 
China, held lectures about Chinese civilization and preparations for a 
trip there for those missionaries volunteering for that area. 

°° This extract of a letter (hence not in Foucquet’s hand) is dated 
« de la Rade de Batavia, le 22 avril 1699 », ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1696-1700). 

5! Teixeira (spelled Teyssero, ibid.)-met these missionaries in Malacca 
when he was en route to Siam. He related the incident to Foucquet and 
the other Jesuits in Batavia. The identity of the Italian missionaries has 
not been determined. Biographical data on Teixeira who left the Society 
in 1704 is in Pfister, Notices, p. 484 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 267-68. 
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were sent to the Governor of Bombay and to the Secretary of 
State, James Vernon”. In fact Vernon was asked to notify the 
Versailles Court about the affair since the missionaries had 
claimed to the English authorities that they were French. Fouc- 
quet sent copies of French translations of the letters, but ad- 
mitted that without more evidence he would have to suspend 
judgment about the incident until he reached Amoy. The gifts 
in question perhaps were the clock and other items Avril had 
mentioned to Teixeira, but from letters that had been received 
until then from Amoy, the missionaries were apparently only 
demanding pearls that the English supposedly had seized. The 
Governor-General of Batavia, Willem van Outhoorn, spoke about 
the incident to Dolbin and claimed that it was a French trick 
to try to exclude other European nations from China ~®. Fouc- 
quet’s oblique comment was that this was the extent to which 
such merchants carry the refinement of their policy. 

From Batavia the group headed towards Malacca via the 
Straits of Banca. To Foucquet these straits were not dangerous 
if one had foreknowledge of them through the fine maps sold 
in London by John Thornton ™. By May 23 they reached Palum- 


52 The Governor of Bombay from 1694 to 1704 was John Gayer, ac- 
cording to David P. Henige, Colonial Governors from the Fifteenth Century 
to the Present. A Comprehensive List (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1970), p. 97. Vernon (1647-1727), who is specifically mentioned in 
Foucquet’s letter, held the position under William III. See James M. Rigg, 
« Vernon, James », Dictionary of National Biography, XX, 277-78. Philippe 
Avril (1654-1698) made indefatigable efforts to reach China. One of the 
first four Jesuits to try by way of Russia, he was refused passage. His 
attempt by way of Constantinople was also rebuffed. As a result he re- 
turned to France and left with Tachard on the latter’s second voyage. 
Avril was in Goa in 1696. For his overland efforts, see Sebes, The Jesuits, 
pp. 96-100 and his « Jesuit Attempts », Canada-Mongolia Review, pp. 59-61; 
also see Lach, Preface, p. 11; additional biographical details are in Pfister, 
Notices, p. 421, n. 1 and Dehergne. Répertoire, pp. 18-19. See also Sommer- 
vogel, I, 706 and Sin. Fran., VI, 204, n. 9. 

533 Willem van Outhoorn (1635-1720) served as governor-general from 
1691 to 1704. See D. G. Stibbe, ed., Encyclopedie van Nederlandsch-Indie 
2nd ed. (s’Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1919), III, 216 and also Francis Val- 
entyn, Beschryving van Groot Djava of Java Major (Dordrecht: J. Van 
Braam, 1726), IV, 324-34. This latter reference has several letters addressed 
to him and a good biographical sketch. The writer is grateful to 
Reverend Hubert Jacobs, S. J. of the Jesuit Historical Institute in Rome 
for these references. Also see Henige, Colonial Governors, p. 220. 

5¢ John Thornton, a hydrographer, was the first successor to John 
Seller whose English Pilot that began in 1671 was continued by Thornton 
and his successors until 1803. These maritime charts and maps were the 
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ban where the Dutch were able to get more than four thousand 
tons of pepper every year. The English at times secretly tried 
to encroach on this trade but they had to do so either through 
the overseas Chinese who settled there and who thus would 
risk everything they had by such a transaction or through con- 
tacts with the king of Palumban who had concluded an agree- 
ment with the Dutch chief-resident there. The Dutch officers 
both at Batavia and at Malacca had an underhanded agreement 
with the merchants (« ainsi sous main avec les marchands ») to 
buy and sell contraband items, such as opium, with great profits 
for merchants and officers alike». 

Under the direction of Captain Robert Massfindead whom 
Foucquet describes as a « very intelligent person » the Saragalley 
reached Malacca. The status of the Catholics there was quite 
miserable because of the persecution by the Dutch. Descendants 
of the Portuguese born in the Indies but no longer having any 
relationship with the first Portuguese who conquered the Indies, 
these Catholics could not freely practice their faith. Priests could 
live among them only covertly, since stiff fines or imprisonment 
were levied on them if caught. Church services were usually held 
in the woods or in a cemetery. If a Portuguese had Mass said in 
his house, his property would be confiscated. Though the Dutch 
did not tear down the Catholic churches, they forbade the Cath- 
olics to use them for worship. Foucquet met several priests 
there, among them the vicar and his assistant. The former was 
a mulatto from Goa, not particularly well received by the na- 
tives; the latter was himself a native and a very good person, 
according to Foucquet. He also met a Dominican who had worked 
there for thirty years as well as a fellow Jesuit, Manuel 
Carvalho, who was on his way to Macao where he would become 
the Provincial of Japan. Two Portuguese Capuchin fathers were 
with him, but all of these priests were disguised and waiting for 
passage *. 


basic tools for English navigation from the late seventeenth to the early 
nineteenth centuries. See Ronald V. Tooley, Maps and Map-makers (Lon- 
don: B. T. Batsford, 1952), pp. 60-62. Precisely which charts Foucquet re- 
fers to is not clear, however. 

5 BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 9. 

% Ibid. 8-9r. Foucquet refers to Captain Robert but does not cite a 
surname. This may be supplied from Captain John Merry’s manuscript 
journal of the Fleet which notes that « The other is a small shipp the 
Comandr Robt Massfindead Doktor Heart is Capt. supercargoo now ». 
This was one of the two country ships from Fort St. George. See 
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Foucquet's first meeting with a significant number of Chi. 
nese occurred in Malacca. Most of them were from Amoy who 
were barely sustaining themselves on their junks. Restricted 
from participation in the lucrative commercial trade, they lived 
under the tight control of the Dutch administrators ™. 

The Governor of Malacca, Govert van Hoorn, had an overa]] 
peaceful disposition, Foucquet felt, but he dissimulated all too 
often in his conversation. At his request they went ashore on 
June 24. After a formal reception, he led them to his garden. 
In Foucquet’s view this became a mere ruse to hold a discus- 
sion on religious matters. The treasurer for Malacca and the Pro- 
testant preacher offered their objections, the first more so than 
the second, on a wide range of topics. Foucquet asked them to 
write out their propositions so that further discussion could be 
held the next day. This, however, proved impossible, because 
of their imminent departure *. 


Arrival in Amoy 


Once they left the Straits of Malacca and got onto the open 
sea, the Saragalley was able to cover about one hundred statute 
miles per day. By noon on July 16 they were in water fifty-five 
fathoms deep. Their course did not take them to Poulo Condore, 
but to the islands more to the north and east. Two days later 
the continental mainland was sighted, but the terrific wind pre- 
vented their going ashore. Another change of wind with its ac- 
companying storm thwarted their efforts to land until July 20. 
But again the typhoon winds and rain deterred them. Though 
they sighted land on July 21 they did not enter the Bay of Amoy 
until 6 p. m. on July 24. The following day Pelisson and Frap- 
perie arrived aboard the Joanna”. 


London, India Office Library, L/MAR/A/CXVI, under date of May 10, 1699. 
Manuel Carvalho served as provincial from 1699 to 1702. Foucquet’s com- 
ment is an additional reference beyond the little data known about him, 
as in Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 47. 

37 BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 9v. 

58 Tbid. &r-v. Foucquet does not offer the name of the governor. It 1s 
listed as Govert van Hoorn, who served from 1697 to 1700, in Henige. 
Colonial Governors, p. 217. 

9 BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 10v. Foucquet and his companions entered Amoy 
on July 25, but Pelisson and Frapperie the next day. Additional references 
about the arrival are in BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 42 (a short autobiographical 
account); Foucquet’s letter to Father General Gonzalez, Amoy, January 
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Preceding Foucquet and his group by one year, Bouvet and 
the Jesuits who accompained him were already scattered through- 
out various parts of China. Foucquet had no specific orders 
awaiting him concerning the places he and his companions were 
expected to inhabit. In Amoy itself Foucquet found lodging for 
his group with Charles Maigrot, the Vicar Apostolic of Fukien. 
Maigrot’s house had very small rooms. One was set aside for 
valets; the other three had to accommodate nine persons, that 
is, the five newly-arrived Jesuits in one room, three Spaniards 
who on a trip from Manila to the Marianas were blown off course 
and landed in Amoy, in another room, and Maigrot in the third ®. 

The nearest Jesuit residence was in Foochow where Giam- 
paolo Gozani was the superior. In a letter dated May 11 that year 
he invited the new arrivals to come to Foochow where he would 
charitably receive them. This invitation put Foucquet, as the 
superior of the group, in a dilemma. To bypass such an invita- 
tion might cause future repercussions in French-Portuguese Je- 
suit relations. To accept the invitation, however, especially 
without first receiving orders from Peking either through Bou- 
vet or Fontaney, might create greater difficulties. Pelisson, who 
had waited in Lisbon for two years for passage on a Portuguese 
ship and thus knew their attitudes toward the French, felt that 
they would do better by waiting for orders from Peking. Den- 
trecolles concurred in this view. Foucquet, however, believed 
that there were compelling reasons why he should go to 
Foochow, at least by himself. He wanted to be in Foochow to 
intercept the letters from Peking that would be on their way 
to Amoy and thus learn earlier what the orders would be. Fouc- 
quet suspected that Maigrot might intercept the letters in Amoy 
since Bouvet and his group had spoken rather freely against 


30, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 252 and his letter to the Duc de La Force, 
Nan-ch’ang, November 26, 1702, Lettres édifiantes (Panthéon ed.), III, 54. 
With a keen eye for details not mentioned in Le Comte’s memoirs, Fouc- 
quet describes not only the beauty of the islands but also the river and 
canal systems in the Amoy harbor area. These five Jesuits had little dif- 
ficulty in entering China since Visdelou had been sent by the Emperor 
lo greet the new arrivals. See Fontaney to Maigrot, Peking, July 18, 1699, 
BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 156. 

60 Foucquet’s early sojourn in Amoy and his three-month stay in 
Foochow are narrated in his letter to Gerbillon (?), A Tchan Tcheou fou 
pres d’Amouy, February 20, 1700, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 4. Maigrot was then 
the leading opponent of the Jesuit views in the Chinese Rites controversy. 
His role will be discussed later in this chapter. 
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the Vicar’s position on the Rites issue when they landed the 
previous year. For his own sake, Foucquet wanted a place to 
study Chinese, since he was unable to find anyone in Amoy who 
could teach him Mandarin“. Moreover Bouvet sent a letter rec. 
ommending them to the officials in Canton but it had to be 
translated into Chinese. Since no one in Amoy could help in the 
translation, he thought that Gozani could do so in Foochow &. 
Thus to Foucquet it seemed reasonable to make contact with 
the Portuguese Jesuits, at least to find out if any decisions had 
been reached about the dispersal of manpower. 

Leaving Amoy on August 7 in the company of Maigrot, 
Foucquet experienced his first trip on the Chinese canal system 
on his way to Chang-chou where the Dominican priest, Magino 
Ventallol, had a residence. Foucquet was intrigued that the canal 
was not very deep, though it was not far from the sea. The 
great number of boats, especially where families lived, was also 
a new experience for him. But as he approached Chang-chou, 
he could not overcome the impression of meeting so many 
people, even on the outskirts of the city *. According to Ventallol 


61 Foucquet learned Chinese by copying out Francisco Varo’s « Faci- 
lis et perspicua methodus ad linguam mandarinorum addiscendam », 
written in 1684. Presumably this existed only in manuscript form, but was 
distributed among missionaries of several religious orders. Foucquet’s 
copy is in BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 24-53v. Apparently this Chinese grammar, 
written in Latin, was the basis for his Arte de la lengua mandarina com- 
puesto por el M. Ro. Pe. fr. Francisco Varo de la sagrada Orden de N. P. S. 
Domingo .. para alivio de los nueos ministros. Impreso en Canton ano de 
1703. This was the first grammar of the Chinese language printed by a 
Westerner in China. For a biography of Varo, who worked in China from 
1649 to 1687, see Sin. Fran., II, 397, n. 4. A short description of this gram- 
mar, including the reproduction of the title page and a page of the pro- 
logue, is in Henri Cordier, L’Imprimerie sino-européenne en Chine. Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages publiés en Chine par les européens au XVIIe et au 
XVIlIle siécle (Paris: E. Leroux, 1901; reprint ed., San Francisco: Chinese 
Materials Center, Inc., 1979), pp. 54-58; also Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, 
III, 1651-58. Part of the background of the publication of the grammar 
is discussed in Sin. Fran., VI, 1211. If Foucquet had been aboard the 
Amphitrite with Bouvet, he would have begun the study of Manchu and 
Chinese on his way to China. A description of Bouvet’s language sessions 
is in Froger, Relation, p. 3. Noteworthy also are Froger’s remarks about 
the Chinese language, ibid., pp. 135-36. 

6&2 This paragraph is based on data in Foucquet’s letter to Gerbillon 
(?), BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 4. Gozani (1659-1732) served in China from 1694 until 
his death. For biographical details, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 469-71 and 
Dehergne, Répertoire. pp. 116-17. 

& BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 1lv. Ventallol (1647-1732) first worked in the 
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Chang-chou had a million residents. Leaving Maigrot there, Fouc- 
uet left for Foochow on August 11 and finally arrived there 
eight days later. 

According to Foucquet, Foochow was not as large as Paris, 
with a reported population of two million—a figure he doubted. 
Nonetheless, the city was well populated and was filled with a 
prodigious number of temples to idols. The city walls were in 
good condition. From mid-October to mid-November he wit- 
nessed four fires that destroyed a number of houses since they 
were made of wood. Such destruction terrified the townspeople 
so that all wanted to flee. The city officials had a difficult time 
in trying to stop such disorder. One remedy used during such 
fires was to destroy nearby homes to prevent further spread of 
the fire. Foucquet reported that the church at Foochow had 
been supposedly saved from such destruction when a voice was 
heard near the scene countermanding the orders the officials 
had given. The church was left intact “. 


Dispute with Gozani 


The French-Portuguese dispute in the Society of Jesus is 
well illustrated by Foucquet’s own experience in Foochow. In the 
Jesuit church there and in the presence of his Jesuit confrere, 
Gozani, Foucquet made his solemn profession in the Society on 
September 8, 1699°, The next day he asked Gozani to sign the 
two copies of the vow formula that had to be sent to Europe 
(one to Rome and one to Paris) ®. Gozani denied that he had 
promised Foucquet he would do so, though Foucquet had in 
fact got such a promise. Gozani lectured to Foucquet and asked 
that he declare his abdication from the Province of France to 
the extent of sending a message to the French Provincial announc- 
ing that fact. He added that he would not allow Foucquet to 


Philippines in 1679 and entered China three years later. In 1718 he be- 
came the Vicar Apostolic of Fukien. See Sin. Fran., {II, 594, n. 7. 

6 BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 11v-12r. 

6 BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 42. By August 26 Gozani already had refused 
to write the letter in Chinese for Pelisson to forward from Amoy to Can- 
ton. Thus Foucquet knew before his profession that the Portuguese were 
not too inclined to help the French. See Foucquet’s letter, February 20, 
1700, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 4. 

6% Foucquet to Father General Gonzalez, September 27, 1699, ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 166, 370-71. 
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send a copy of the vow formula to that provincial. But in his 
letter to Father General Gonzalez, Foucquet pointed out that 
since the French Provincial, Louis’ Le Picart, had originally given 
him permission to pronounce the vows either before his arrival] 
in China or afterwards, the pronouncing of the vows did not 
require Gozani’s consent”. Le Picart had also prescribed that 
the two copies were to be sent. Moreover, Foucquet contended 
that in the past year (1698) Bouvet was the bearer of letters 
from Le Picart to Fontaney declaring that the latter was the 
superior of the French house in Peking. Visdelou was to become 
superior in case Fontaney was near death or had died. Foucquet 
believed that if the French Provincial had such powers in China, 
then he was bound to obey Le Picart until the General would 
instruct him otherwise. Depicting himself as most desirous of 
peace, he explained to Gonzalez that he came to Foochow at his 
own initiative of creating concord on the mission ®. 

Gozani, however, had his own version of the events which 
he narrated to various Jesuit superiors. To Agostino Barelli, the 
secretary to the Vice-Provincial of China, he wrote that Foucquet 
had claimed that he was subject only to the Provincial of France 
and to Fontaney, so that the Visitator, Carlo Giovanni Tur- 
cotti, had no control over the French Jesuits in China nor were 
the French dependent on the superiors of the Vice-Province ”. 
A few weeks later Gozani explained the issue in greater detail 


6? Foucquet reproduced the three letters of Le Picart, dated January 
8, 18, and 25 in his letter to Gerbillon (?), February 20, 1700, BPP, Mss. 
1638, no. 4. 

6 In Foucquet’s words: « Veneram huc sponte mea cum singular 
fovendae concordiae desiderio », in his letter to Gonzalez ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
166, 370v. A note on this letter indicates Gonzalez’ reply. was dated No- 
vember 16, 1700. No copy of the reply was found, though Foucquet in 
another letter to Gonzalez acknowledged receipt of it. See Foucquet’s let- 
ter of December 15, 1701, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 215-16. 

_ 6 Gozani to Barelli, Foochow, October 13, 1699, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 
372. He indicated that Foucquet’s view of the French Provincial having 
such powers in China was contrary to the twenty-first decree of the Sev- 
enth General Congregation. This of course was the same view that 
Father General Gonzalez had tried to impress upon La Chaise in his let- 
ter of August 14, 1696, ARSJ, Gallia 42, 182-83 as discussed above, p. 66, n. 
134. Foucquet probably did not know about Gonzalez’s clarification because 
of his years of travel to China while the issue was being discussed in 
France. For biographical details about Barelli (1656-1711) and Turcotti 
(1643-1706), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 492; 394-95; and Dehergne, Répertotre, 
pp. 24; 276-77. 
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‘na letter to the General. Asked to show the patent letters from 
Le Picart, Foucquet agreed to do so on condition that they not 
be forwarded to the superiors of the Vice-Province. In turn Go- 
vani asked Foucquet to write to the superiors and in fact he 
did so”. Yet when Foucquet asked to pronounce the vows, Go- 
zani indicated that consultation with the superiors was neces- 
sary since the ceremony would be held outside the customary 
time (that is, not on February 2 or August 15). Foucquet object- 
ed and threatened to find a fellow Jesuit to receive them. Go- 
zani, after consulting with José Pereira and Joao de Sa who lived 
with him, went ahead and received Foucquet’s vows since they 
told him that as superior of the house he had the power from 
the provincial to accept such vows outside the customary time. 

The real difficulty, nevertheless, in Gozani’s view, was the 
forwarding of the vow formula copies. Foucquet insisted that 
Gozani should send four copies, two by obligation to the French 
Provincial and also two, at his discretion, to the superior of the 
Vice-Province. Gozani understood that three would suffice; one 
to the superiors of the Vice-Province and two to the General in 
Rome, but each by different routes. Thus Gozani pointed out to 
Gonzalez that Foucquet became infuriated when he told him 
that the French Provincial did not have to get even one copy. 
According to Gozani, Foucquet snatched the two copies from 
Gozani’s hand and told him he would be unable to put faith in 
him again The efforts of Sa to ameliorate a rather tense situa- 
tion were not successful. Gozani further charged that Foucquet’s 
request whether Gozani had anything to transmit to Maigrot 
was a ruse for indirectly asking permission to go outside the 
house. Moreover Gozani pointed out to Gonzalez that Foucquet 
had been sending and receiving letters through Maigrot and his 
group who were reputed to be the worst critics of the Society ”. 

The question of depositing copies of the vow formula with 
the French Provincial or with the Vice-Provincial of China was 
not completely resolved until several years later. Foucquet reit- 


7” Gozani to Gonzalez, October 13, 1699, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 377-78v. 
Foucquet’s letter of submission on behalf of all five Jesuits is’ in the 
draft copy of his letter to Turcotti, August 21, 1699, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 
195. It is repeated in his letter to Gerbillon (?), February 20, 1700, BPP, 
Mss. 1638, no. 4. For biographical data on Pereira (1674-1731) and Sa 
(1672-1731), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 484; 492 and Dehergne, Répertoire, 
pp. 199; 236. — 

"1 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 378r-v. 
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erated his side of the incident to Father General Gonzdlez in 
part of his letter of January, 1700. Later that same year, again 
writing to Gonzalez, he clarified the role he believed the French 
Provincial had in China. Not only had Le Picart sent letters des- 
ignating Fontaney as superior of the house in Peking, but in 
another set of letters sent to Bouvet he had explained to Fonta- 
ney that no superior-general of the French Jesuits would be 
named, but that he (Fontaney) should fulfill that function. How. 
ever, he was always to be subordinate to the Vice-Provincial ”. 
Foucquet defended himself against Gozani’s charge of disobe- 
dience in that he had always asked Gozani for permission to go 
out of the house and had shown all his letters to him. Moreover 
when Foucquet went to Chang-chou at Fontaney’s command to 
build a church there, he got a letter from Turcotti, the Visitator, 
forbidding him to construct a church where one already exist- 
ed”. Foucquet pointed out to the Jesuit General that he imme- 
diately complied with Turcotti’s directive, although the purchase 
of a house had nearly been transacted. He had acted in the first 
place because the General had conceded to the French that a 
house could be built in a port area. Having returned to Foochow 
to live with Beauvollier and Visdelou, Foucquet again asked Go- 
zani for his signature for the vow formula but once more Gozani 
refused. Foucquet explained to Gonzalez that at the time he was 
writing his letter he was waiting for a reply to his request made 
to Turcotti and to Monteiro, the Vice-Provincial, for an assign- 
ment in one of the recently purchased French residences “. 

In retrospect, this incident, minor and superficial though 
it may appear, highlights Foucquet’s intransigent attitude to- 


72 January 30, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 252r-v. This is additional proof 
that Gerbillon, not Fontaney, was the first Superior-General of the French 
Mission, for Gerbillon was equal to a provincial and subordinate only 
to the Visitator. 

73 Foucquet’s draft letter to Turcotti, April 23, 1700, BAV, Borg. lat. 
523, 193v. He acknowledged receipt of Turcotti’s letter of February 27 
that year. Turcotti had to command under obedience, according to his 
letter to Noel, Canton, April 23, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 275. 

7% Foucquet to Gonzalez, October 28, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 347-50. 
See also his letter to Turcotti, August 15, 1700, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 15r 
and to Monteiro, August 19, 1700, ibid. 15v. Monteiro assured the General 
that Gozani’s narration of the incident should be accepted, especially 
since Pereira and Sa sent him letters attesting to the veracity of 
Gozani’s version. See Monteiro to Gonzalez, Map 31, 1700 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
167, 277v. For a biography of Antoine de Beauvollier (1657-1708), see Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 538-39 and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 29. 
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wards some of his Jesuit confreres. In a letter to Gonzalez in late 
1701, he indicated his continuing uncertainty about the customs 
of the Society in this matter. Indeed what is all the more strik- 
ing is that he acknowledged receipt of Gonzalez’ letter of Novem- 
ber 16, 1700. One would assume that the Jesuit General might 
have instructed Foucquet on the procedure to follow”. A check 
into the vow formulas deposited in the Roman Archives reveals 
that the counter-signature of the recipient of the vows was not re- 
quired on the vow formula itself. This is a technical detail that 
FKoucquet could have checked with some of his French confreres 
who had recently come to the China mission and had also 
taken their final profession *. Foucquet’s position throughout the 
incident was a sign of the self-willed attitude he would take in 
more serious and complex situations. 

Leaving Foochow on November 30 to return to Amoy, Fouc- 
quet had to use again the only conveyance he could find—the 
sedan chair. In a short description of such travel, he noted that it 
would be difficult to journey otherwise. Roads were so poor that 
some places could be traversed only on foot. The charge from 
Foochow to Chang-chou for two porters was three and one-half 
taels which did not quite equal five crowns in French currency. 
If the porters became exhausted, as frequently occurred, they 
were to get substitute porters at their own expense. What amazed 
Foucquet was that though the work required great physical 


7% Foucquet to Gonzalez, December 15, 1701, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 215-16. 
The text of Gonzalez’s reply was not copied by Foucquet nor could it be 
located in the Jesuit Roman Archives. As noted earlier, a number of the 
letters of the Fathers General to the China mission have been lost because 
of the vicissitudes that the Archives have undergone over the centuries. 

76 The formulas of the final vows for this period are in ARSJ, Gallia 
14, I-lIl. Foucquet’s autograph formula (f. 260) contains no countersigna- 
ture, however. In fact, Dentrecolles, who had accompanied Foucquet to 
China and could have informed Foucquet about the correct procedure, 
pronounced his vows on February 7, 1698 aboard the Castricon and thus 
before their journey that started on February 22. Gabriel Barborier’s for- 
mula (ff. 177-78) has the date of August 15, 1698 aboard the Amphitrite 
which then was in the coastal waters of Sumatra. Bouvet countersigned 
an attestation. Yet aboard the same vessel, then in the port of Canton, 
Domenge (to whom Dentrecolles had pronounced his vows aboard the 
Castricon) pronounced his vows on August 15, 1699 in the presence of 
de Broissia (ff. 256-57). But he did not countersign an attestation. None 
of those pronouncing vows in France had such countersignatures indicat- 
ed in this entire codex. Of those on the missions the only exception was 
Bouvet’s. 
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exertion, the porters upon arrival at a way station would play 
games with such passion that they would not sleep the entire 
night and yet: be able to work the next day” 

On this return trip, Foucquet began some correspondence 
that showed his interest in the natural sciences. This was not 
merely for his own benefit but for that of James Petiver, an 
English botanist. In his letter to Petiver Foucquet admitted that 
he had never met him but was writing at the instance of Walter 
Keir, a friend of Petiver”. Hurriedly writing the letter so that 
it could reach the ships that would soon depart for Europe, 
Foucquet promised to send Petiver regular reports on. scientific 
topics from his observations in China. He asked Petiver to send 
him in return any news of European discoveries in physics, math-. 
ematics, and above all in mechanics, since the hydraulic system 
of China’s waterways might be a subject of one of his future 
reports. Any new books on such subjects he would gladly receive 
and in return would ship to Petiver small Chinese curios that 
he might want. 

A few months later Foucquet wrote Petiver a much longer 
letter, this time from Chang-chou. Apologizing once more for 
his delay in sending a short treatise before the English ships 
would sail, because of the attention he had to give to mission 
affairs, he promised to send it the next year”. Reitetating his 
desire for news from England on the latest advances made in 
mathematics and physics, especially astronomy, mechanics and 
hydrostatics, Foucquet asked Petiver to send him a clock that 
could strike the hours. His additional request was to get Petiver 


7 This undated treatise is entitled, « Voyages en Chine », BAV, Borg. 
lat. 523, 179. Foucquet adds that food must be taken on such trips and 
that the hotels are so poorly furnished that even furniture must be 
brought by the prospective guest. 

7% This paragraph is based on Foucquet’ s letter to James Petiver, 
dated «sur la voie de Foutcheou [Foochow] », December 10, 1699, BL, 
Sloane mss. 4062, 319-20. Petiver (1663-1718) became a fellow of the Royal 
Society. in 1695. His biography is by S. S. Boulger, «James Petiver », 
Dictionary of National Biography, XV, 971-72. Keir’s first name is not 
mentioned in Foucquet’s letter. It is listed, however, in BAV, Borg. lat. 
523, 189v where, after Petiver’s address, two others are added: « To Wal- 
ter Keir at the King’s Armes in Shipbrewhous’ fields, London », and « To 
Sir James Houblon, in London ». Houblon cannot be idéntified. Foucquet 
met Keir on his trip to China since he says in his next letter to Petiver 
(February 12, 1700, BL, Sloane mss. 3321, 325) that when Keir returns 
to London he will give Petiver the letter. 

9 [bid., 325-326v. 
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to forward a letter addressed to a Jesuit in Paris either by reg- 
ular mail or preferably through a friend Petiver might have in 
Parls. 

Whether Petiver ever replied to Foucquet’s letters is not 
known since no trace was found in Petiver’s papers in the Sloane 
manuscript collection in the British Library or in the known 
extant papers of Foucquet. But it seems that unless Keir was a 
very close friend of Petiver, Foucquet may have been asking for 
too much from someone he had never personally met and with 
whom he’ was just beginning to correspond. An exchange of 
scientific data was certainly laudable but it would seem that a 
request for more personal needs Foucquet might more properly 
have asked Keir to handle. — 


Frustrated Attempts to Establish an Apostolate 


Traveling to Amoy in December, 1699, Foucquet was faced 
with the uncertainty of the location of his future apostolate. He 
was returning to the port to settle his affairs. The two Jesuit 
brothers, Rhodes and Frapperie, had been called to work in 
the Court. Pelisson was to go to Canton, while Dentrecolles was 
sent to Jao-chou. Foucquet had received Fontaney’s orders to 
buy a house either in Amoy or in Chang-chou ®. Because of pres- 
sure from several sides, Foucquet had to abandon this project. 
Yet the incident that lasted about four months created doubts 
in his mind not only about the endless disputes of ecclesiastical 


8% Foucquet to the Duc de La Force, Lettres édifiantes (Panthéon ed.) 
III, 60. In late September, 1699 Foucquet and his companions were given 
Imperial permission to preach anywhere in China, according to Fontaney 
in his letter to Guibert, Fontainebleau, October 18, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
167, 338. The permission is also mentioned in his letters of November 1! 
and 8, 1700, also to Guibert, ibid., 342; 356. Presumably during his first 
year of residence in China, Foucquet adopted his Chinese name, Fu 
Sheng-tse. His courtesy name was Su-wan; his literary name, Fang-chi. 
The first two names were listed by Foucquet in his notebooks, BAV, 
Borg. lat. 523, 60v and BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 160v. However, he never ap- 
pears to have used the name Fang-chi which is listed in Pfister, Notices, 
p. 549 and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 98. For a perceptive article on the 
choice of Chinese names by the Jesuit missionaries, see Chii Mi, « Ming-mo 
Ch’ing-ch’u lai Hua Yeh-su-hui-shih han hsing ming k’ao-shih », Ta-lu tsa- 
chih, XXXIII (August 15, 1966), 8-12; (August 31, 1966), 16-21; (September 
15, 1966), 25-32. This has been reprinted in Ming-tai Ch’ing-tai shih yen-chiu 
lun-chi, Ta-lu tsa-chih shih-hsiieh ts’ung-shu, no. 3 (Taipei: Ta-lu tsa-chih, 
1975), IV, 98-116. 
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jurisdiction then plaguing the China mission but more impor- 
tantly about the Chinese Rites controversy. 

In August, 1699 Fontaney was sent by the K’ang-hsi Emper- 
or as his envoy to Louis XIV to thank that monarch for the pres- 
ents and personnel Bouvet had brought. Originally the Emperor 
wanted Bouvet to make the trip, but he asked to be excused since 
he had barely begun to recuperate from his journey from France. 
On his way to Canton where he would leave aboard the Amphi- 
trite in January, 1700, Fontaney arranged for the disposition of 
the mission personnel and left Gerbillon, still living in Peking, 
to act as superior of the French fathers. Fontaney’s overall plan 
envisioned the acquisition of new houses to accommodate the 
increased number of French missionaries and to help in the de- 
velopment of evangelical work in areas where the Portuguese 
Vice-Province had few residences. Three cities in the province of 
Kiangsi were selected: Fu-chou, Jao-chou, and Chiu-chiang. Ch. de 
Broissia and Domenge were to buy three houses to be converted 
into three churches ®, Their efforts took more than a year and a 
half. They were not yet completed when, as another part of 
Fontaney’s plan, Foucquet was asked to buy a house in or near 
Amoy. The goal was to keep a line of communication with the 
English ships that regularly called at Amoy. Fontaney chose 
Foucquet because he had considerable funds which would enable 
the French to get a sizable house and property for their needs. 
But Fontaney realized that Foucquet might have difficulty in 
carrying out this assignment for he ordered him to go to Chang- 
chou if the situation in Amoy proved impossible. This was the 
reason Fontaney asked Maigrot to help Foucquet’s project ”. 

Maigrot apparently never replied either positively or nega- 
tively to the request. A church already established in Chang-chou 
was then under the care of Ventallol. Philibert Le Blanc, MEP, 
Maigrot’s vicar, tried to persuade Foucquet that as long as Mai- 
grot claimed jurisdiction as Vicar-Apostolic of Fukien, no church 
that did not follow Maigrot’s mandate of 1693 condemning the 


81 Foucquet to the Duc de La Force, Lettres édifiantes, (Panthéon ed.), 
III, 54. Charles de Broissia (1660-1704) was a companion of Domenge on 
the Amphitrite. See Pfister, Notices, pp. 495-97 and Dehergne, Repertoire, 
p. 38. Foucquet does not mention that besides the opposition of the 
Chinese officials to Domenge and Broissia, the Visitator, Turcotti, also 
opposed the move. 

8 Fontaney to Maigrot, October 16, 1699, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 156 and 
an undated letter but from the contents apparently written later, ibid., 
156-57. 
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Chinese Rites allowed by the Jesuits could ever be erected. More- 
over the Christians in Chang-chou were at loggerheads with 
Maigrot over his decree to the extent that most of them for the 
past several years had not received the sacraments for their fail- 
ure to submit to his mandate. The Jesuit Visitator, Turcotti, 
was also trying to get Foucquet to abandon his project on the 
grounds that no new house was to be established where a church 
already existed. Yet even in Foucquet’s estimation this was quite 
minor when compared to the dilemma arising from the Rites 
issue that he now faced®. For if he took the Christians’ side 
which was similar to that of the Jesuits, he would risk losing 
Maigrot’s approval for the project and would remain suspended 
from all active apostolic ministry because of Maigrot’s failure 
to grant him faculties. But if he sided with the Dominicans, 
he would clearly put himself against the common cause of the 
Society of Jesus and would necessarily stir up opposition of his 
fellow Jesuits and the Christians against him. Foucquet realized 
all too well that Ventallol would not concede an inch because 
of the conversation he witnessed between Visdelou and Ventallol. 
Visdelou asked why Ventallol had not displayed a copy of the 
imperial rescript of 1692 as was commonly done in all Christian 
churches. Ventallol admitted he had a copy but refused to affix 
it to the church since he believed that some of the edict’s con- 
tents dishonored the teaching of the Gospel. Afterward the dis- 
cussion turned on the interpretation of some Chinese characters. 
When no agreement was reached, Visdelou insisted that he would 
personally affix the edict to the church. Ventallol retorted that 
he would remove it. 

Although Visdelou twice visited Foucquet at Chang-chou 
(April 23 and then May 11, 1700), the project outlined by Fontaney 
had to be abandoned. Foucquet had placed high hopes that 
Visdelou’s second stay would alleviate his problems, yet this 
proved illusory since Visdelou could stay but a few days and had 
to proceed to Chekiang *. Several weeks before Visdelou arrived, 
Foucquet wrote to Turcotti that he would follow Turcotti’s or- 
ders given him in virtue of holy obedience not to buy a house 
in Chang-chou ®. Probably at the same time Visdelou left Chang- 





83 Foucquet to Gerbillon, Foochow, August 9 and 10, 1700, BAV, Borg. 
lat. 523, 13v-15r. Le Blanc served on the China mission from 1684 until 
1720. See his biography in Sin. Fran., III, 544, n. 1. 

8 BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 14. 

8 Foucquet to Turcotti, April 23, 1700, ibid., 193v. Also see Turcotti’s 
letter cited in note 73 above. 
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chou, Foucquet received a note from Gerbillon who denied that 
he had any authority c ‘er the French Jesuits in the area outside 
Peking and believed that they should turn to the Vice-Provincial 
for guidance *. Thus any hope of fulfilling Fontaney’s plan van- 
ished. Foucquet left Chang-chou on June 15 to try to see Visde- 
lou at Foochow ®. Here he stayed with Beauvollier and Visdelou 
until March the next year ®. 

At the time Foucquet was trying to fulfill Fontaney’s plan 
in Chang-chou, another issue was being discussed during April 
and May in Foochow itself. Maigrot claimed jurisdiction over 
Gozani and Foucquet regarding their sacramental ministry. He 
refused to allow Gozani to administer the sacraments and would 
not concede to the Christians who had so vociferously opposed 
his 1693 decree. If Maigrot had not finally relented and granted 
Gozani the required faculties, it would have affected Foucquet’s 
apostolate no matter where he worked in Fukien ®. The issue was 
that if Maigrot was the Vicar Apostolic in Fukien, then all those 
working therein were to conform to his decree. With the Chinese 
Christians openly opposing him, however, a compromise seemed 
to be the only solution. 

The issue stemmed not only from the Rites issue and Mai- 
grot’s decree, however, but from a jurisdictional dispute that 
had only been recently settled. Upon his elevation as Bishop of 
Nanking in 1698, Alessandro Cicero, an Italian Jesuit, declared 
that Fukien was under his control. But all faculties for the area 
were to be received from the Bishop of Macao. He then named 
Gozani as his nonresident vicar in the diocese of Nanking. Later 
that same year, Maigrot asked Propaganda if the position of 
vicars-apostolic had been revoked in China. Actually Rome had 
made the decision in 1696 creating Maigrot the Bishop of Conon 


8 Gerbillon to.(?), April 25, 1700. The extract is in Foucquet’s hand, 
ibid., 193v. 

87 [bid., 13. 

8 This was his answer to the request he made both to Turcotti and 
to Monteiro. The first is dated August 15, 1700, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 15 
and the second, ibid., 15v. As Foucquet noted, his letter to Monteiro was 
the same as to Turcotti, except for the ending. All are draft letters. 
Foucquet mentioned to Gonzalez that he returned to live with Beauvol- 
lier and Visdelou in his letter dated, Foochow, October 28, 1700, ARSJ. 
Jap. Sin. 168, 349. 

89 Fontaney to Gonzalez, Paris, September 6, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
167, 295. 
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and confirming him as Vicar-Apostolic of Fukien. This news he 
did not receive until the end of 1699”. 

With the issue finally settled, Maigrot tried to reaffirm his 
authority over the Catholics in Fukien. In doing so, he insisted 
that Gozani uphold the 1693 decree or be refused faculties. Go- 
ani countered that Rome had not settled the Rites issue and that 
his compliance with the 1693 decree would not be forthcoming. 
The Christians in Foochow voiced their disapproval of Maigrot’s 
ordering the removal of the tablets, ching-T’ien (venerate Heaven), 
from the church even before he had been made a bishop. In 
comparing him with Gozani and de Sa, they believed that Mai- 
grot was a proud man who lacked any sense of charity. No one 
attended services on feast days in his church because of this and 
because he had created ill-will against them”. The reaction of 
several bishops in China such as Della Chiesa and Alvaro de Ben- 
avente was = ~2fense of Maigrot’s integrity as a fellow bishop 
and a reiters.:cn of common church policy that the Christians 
should obey their bishops. None of these letters, however, show 
an appreciation of one of the larger issues, namely, the spiritual 
life of the Christians who had not received the sacraments for 
such a long period. Yet because of the pressure from the Chris- 
tians Maigrot granted the faculties on May 22, 1700 to all Je- 
suits under his jurisdiction with the protest that he did so only 
to avoid scandal in the present as well as in the future ”. 


*® This paragraph is based on Joseph Dehergne. S. J., « La Chine cen- 
trale », AHSI, XXX (1961), 330. For biographical details about Cicero (1639- 
1703), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 391-92 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 55-56. 

1 For this correspondence from April 12 to May 22, 1700, see ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 167, 267-272v. The charges of the Christians are on 270v. An ad- 
ditional copy is in ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1696-1700). Although all of these 
letters are copies, they are, however, attested by the autograph’ signatures 
of Gozani, Visdelou, Foucquet, Beauvollier, and Sa. No date or place 
of the attestations is indicated, but presumably it was Foochow, circa 
June, 1700. oo 

% On May 22, Visdelou wrote Foucquet about Maigrot’s decision. See 
Foucquet’s summary in his journal at Chang-chou, June 2, 1700, BAV, 
Borg. lat. 523, 13. The Maigrot-Gozani episode described above is a short 
Synopsis at best. Further details are in Gozani’s letter to Gonzalez, Foo- 
chow, September 24, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 320-25. This covers events 
from April 6 to September 7. Autograph attestations to the letter’s con- 
tents and the dates are by Sa (October 11), José Pereira (October 1), 
and Visdelou (October 25). In his attestation Visdelou notes that from 
May 7 to September 6 he was absent from Foochow where he returned 
on October 21. See other copies, ibid., 301-06 and ibid., 376-87, with an 
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As the Maigrot-Gozani dispute was drawing to a close in 
October, 1700, Foucquet was portraying his views of the situa- 
tion. In writing to the Jesuit General Gonzalez, Foucquet defend- 
ed himself against the nine propositions that reportedly were 
sent from Foochow to the General via Canton. These charged 
him with disobedience to the Vice-Provincial. Lacking a copy of 
them, Foucquet had to base his defense on those that Fontaney 
had sent him from Canton®, But Foucquet was much more 
explicit in his letters to Verjus, the mission procurator in Paris, 
and to his provincial, Le Picart. To Verjus he confessed that his 
desolation was so great that he could not write any lettres édi- 
fiantes at that time even though the French Jesuits in Europe 
expected such reports. To the provincial he pointed out that the 
mission was in a deplorable condition. He reminded Le Picart 
that when he agreed to go to the missions it was on condition 
that peace would exist there and all differences would be termi- 
nated. Only when the provincial had agreed did he write Father 
General Gonzalez for permission to leave for China. Foucquet 
told Le Picart that he had been assured before he left France 
that the French would have their own houses and would be 
subject to French superiors who in turn would be dependent 
on the superiors of the Vice-Province. But, Foucquet continued, 
the Portuguese were hounding the French and disallowed any 
superior for them. The calumnies then widespread were so vex- 
atious that Foucquet felt compelled to request his own recall 
to France. His desire for peace he had not been able to fulfill 
in the China missions. But he added that his request was depen- 
dent on Fontaney’s success in getting better arrangements with 


additional note of Gozani dated November 30, 1700. The manifesto in 
Chinese signed by the sixty-three Christians at Foochow, dated October 
10, 1700, and containing their version of the events, is ibid., 328; Latin 
translation, ibid., 330. Another copy of the Chinese text is in Jap. Sin. 168, 
14-15. Alvaro de Benavente was an Augustinian missionary who first 
worked in the Philippines and from 1680 until his death in 1709 in China. 
As Vicar Apostolic of Kiangsi and Bishop of Ascalon he made a juridical 
appeal against the Nanking decree of Tournon. His biography is in 
Sin. Fran., III, 236, n. 1. On his activities consult the Indices of Sin. Fran., 
VI, VII and VIII. Also see Isacio Rodriguez, « Alvaro de Benavente, OSA 
p su ‘Relacién’ de las misiones agustinianas de China (1680-1686) », Estu- 
dio Agustiniano, XII (1977), 731-90. 

9 Foucquet to Gonzalez, October 28, 1700, ARSJ. Jap. Sin. 167, 347-50. 
The draft autograph original has the date, October 15, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 
15v-17. For Foucquet’s copy of Fontaney’s propositions, ibid., 18r-v. 
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the Portuguese Vice-Province. If these were obtained, then he 
would stay in China till death™. Thus Foucquet’s earlier request 
to Turcotti to send him to any French house in China became 
a reality by his appointment in March, 1700 to the residence of 
Fu-chou in Kiangsi ®. 


Assignment to Fu-chou 


A short but clear description of Fu-chou has come from one 
of Foucquet’s confreres, Emeric Langlois de Chavagnac. One 
of the principal cities in Kiangsi, Fu-chou was situated on a riv- 
erbank. The area within its walls was larger than Orleans, 
Rouen or any other French city, except Paris. With its ancient 
beauty, it still was one of the flourishing cities in China. Yet 
the Manchu devastation that had swept the city thirty to thirty- 
five years earlier could still be seen. Though Fu-chou reportedly 
had had one million inhabitants, in the early eighteenth century 
it had at most forty to fifty thousand, not only within the city 
itself but also in the immediate outskirts. The surrounding coun- 
tryside was well populated and well cultivated. Rice production 
was double throughout the year so that the greatest part of the 
rice tribute owed to the Emperor was sent from that area of 
Kiangsi *. 

Here Foucquet was at last able to settle down in an aposto- 
late. On March 12, he baptized his first convert, a woman then 


% Foucquet to Verjus, Foochow, October 25, 1700, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 
17v; Foucquet to Le Picart, Foochow, October 27, 1700, ibid., 17v-18. Here 
he alludes to Fontaney’s efforts to get a separate French mission estab- 
lished. This was finally obtained by Gerbillon’s nomination as Superior 
General on November 30, 1701. Cf. Fontaney to Gonzalez, Paris, December 
6, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 394-95. 

°° Foucquet to the Duc de la Force, Lettres édifiantes III, 58. In the 
eyes of Pelisson, one of his companions from Madras, Foucquet’s request 
was a sign of his obedience to the superiors of the Vice-Province. See 
Pelisson to Gonzalez, Canton, December 8, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 396. 

*%6 Chavagnac to (?), Fu-chou, August 15, 1703, ASJP, Fonds Vivier no. 1, 
91. He indicates that besides Fou-tcheou fou, others spelled the name 
Vou tcheou and Vu cheu fu. Some of the characteristics offered by Cha- 
vagnac correlate with the data in Sen-dou Chang, « The Morphology of 
Walled Cities », G. William Skinner, ed., The City in Late Imperial China 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1977), pp. 75-100. For biographical 
details on Chavagnac (1670-1717), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 567-71 and De- 
hergne, Répertoire, pp. 53-54. 
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seriously ill who.apon her recovery became a very fervent Chris- 
tian. It was the first baptism he ever performed. Several days 
later he baptized three more persons, so that within a month he 
had administered that sacrament to forty-nine men and women. 
Because his reputation was growing among some of the Chinese, 
several scholars began to visit him. One of them, Yiian, dis- 
cussed with Foucquet how God could govern the world. Fouc- 
quet had already learned that logical demonstration in such dis- 
cussion was useless with the Chinese. Comparisons were the key 
to teaching them, though the Chinese seemed less capable of the 
subtleties of dialectics, perhaps because they were unaccus- 
tomed to it. Two months later Yiian went to Nan-ch’ang to 
take his examination for the chii-jen (provincial graduate) degree 
and even brought his son who was also a scholar to visit Fouc- 
quet ”. Perhaps because of his early efforts to work with the Chi- 
nese literati in Fu-chou, Foucquet got approval for a church in 
that city through a kao-shih (proclamation) from the pu-cheng 
shih-ssu (lieutenant-governor) *. He became superior of the re- 
sidence through letters from Antoine Thomas, the Vice-Provin- 
cial”. It was a’ very peaceful start for Foucquet who until then 
had been involved in a series of disputes. 

As a member of the Jesuit Order actively engaged in an 
apostolate, Foucquet could not for a long time dissociate himself 
from such dissension. He had no sooner been made superior than 
six weeks later he was on his way with Prémare to Nan-ch’ang to 
await Fontaney on his return trip from Europe. This was the 
result of Gerbillon’s letter received on October 15; so that a 
week later they were in Nan-ch’ang'™. From Francois Noel, the. 
superior there, they learned that Fontaney had been successful 


9” Foucquet to the Duc de La Force, Lettres édifiantes (Panthéon ed.), 
III, 59. The encounter with Yiian probably occurred in August, since 
Foucquet mentioned that he saw him two months later in Nan-ch’ang 
where he arrived on October 27 to replace Noel. See Foucquet’s note, 
BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 144v. Without the complete name of Yuan, further 
identification is not possible. 

% The kao-shih is dated K’ang-hsi 40:2:26 (April 11, 1701). The Chinese 
text is in BAV, Borg. Cin. 376, 150. 

9 Tbid., 148v. 

100 Ibid. They arrived on October 22. Fontaney had returned to Eu- 
rope as the envoy of the K’ang-hsi Emperor who was thus for the second 
time showing his gratitude to Louis XIV for his support to the French 
mission. Biographical data on Francois Noel (1651-1729) is in Pfister, No- 
tices, pp. 414-19, and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 185-86. 
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in getting new arrangements from the Jesuit General in Rome. 
Among these were that the French would be dependent .only on 
the Visitator, that Gerbillon was to be the Superior General of 
the French Mission, and that the French could establish churches 
where others did not already exist "'. Later that same day, Fouc- 
quet learned that Cardinal Giovanni Albani had been elected 
pope and had taken the name Clement XI. The choice was im- 
portant for during the next two decades it was Clement XI who 
sent two papal legates to the K’ang-hsi Emperor to try to settle 
the Rites controversy ™. 

Although his prime purpose in coming to Nan-ch’ang was 
to await Fontaney, Foucque: was put in charge of the church 
when Noel was instructed to proceed tu Rome, along with Gas- 
par Castner’. Both were delegates sent to explain the Rites 





1 BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 148v. They also learned that Fontaney had 
nine more Jesuits with him, not counting four others (two from Madras 
and two from Surat). 

After the appointment of Gerbillon as the first Superior General of 
the Erench Mission in China in 1701, the administrative structure of the 
Jesuits in China (operative until the suppression of the Order in 1773) 
can be viewed as follows: ; 


Father General 
— Fathers Assistant 


Visitator —of Portugal 
—of France 
—of other countries 


Provincial of Japan Vice-Provincial of China Superior General of the 
French Mission in China 


As noted earlier, the Fathers Assistant were only an advisory council to 
Father General, with whom they lived in Rome. They had no direct au- 
thority over the Visitator nor any of the officeholders listed below him. 
To circumvent the authority of the Visitator on the China mission, the 
French at first, and later the Portuguese, presented their appeals to 
their respective Fathers Assistant who in turn could present them to 
the Jesuit General. 

102 Cardinal Albani (1649-1721) was chosen to become pope in 1700 and 
remained in that position until his death. See C. B. O’Keefe, « Clement XI », 
New Catholic Encyclopedia, III, 935-36. 

'03 In a partial expense account for that period, Foucquet says: « De- 
cember 6, 1701. 11th moon, 7th day. Fr. Noel left Nan-ch’ang for Canton 
and I stayed in charge of the house. Frs. Visdelou and Prémare stayed 
with me. Here is the list of our expenses ». BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 57. 
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issue to Propaganda and to the papacy. By this time the Sor. 
bonne had condemned the Jesuit view of the Chinese Rites and 
it was now up to the Jesuits to come to their own defense by 
sending delegates from the mission. According to Pelisson the 
original choices were Noel, Visdelou, Raymond Arjé, and the 
Bishop of Nanking, Cicero. Castner was made an alternate del- 
egate. Visdelou and Cicero were to travel together, while Noe] 
and Arjé would compose the second group. Cicero, however, 
was unwilling to go because of his work in the diocese. Moreo- 
ver, Arj6 was not notified in time to prepare his departure 
on the ships that would soon leave Canton. Visdelou had arrived 
in Nan-ch’ang and like Foucquet, was awaiting the arrival of 
Fontaney. Thus only Noel and Castner went to Europe™. 


Visdelou's Changed View on the Rites Issue 


That Visdelou later sided with de Tournon when the papal 
legate came to China is well known in the history of the Jesuits 
in China. But how and why he changed his mind on the thorny 
issue of the Rites has not been studied before. What influence 
he had on Foucquet, who himself changed his views to the extent 
that he has been called a « second Visdelou » must be examined 
as well. According to Pelisson, Visdelou who was then ill want- 
ed to have a conference with Fontaney before departing for 
Europe. Moreover he did not agree with Noel on all points in 
the Rites issue”. In notifying the Jesuit General that Noel and 
Castner were sent as procurators (or delegates) of the mission 
to Rome, Turcotti explained that Visdelou could not then depart 
because of serious illness and other reasons. He added that since 
it was an English ship on which passage had been booked where- 
as Visdelou was French, he could not come to Canton. Perhaps 
he would be able to get passage aboard a French ship later. 


104 Pelisson to (2), Canton, January 29, 1703, PRO, SP 9/239, 25v. Accord- 
ing to Beauvollier, Visdelou was to accompany Cicero as noted in his 
letter to A. Thomas, Foochow, December 8, 1701, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 
210v. In fact Gerbillon had ordered Visdelou to do so as he indicated 
in his letter to Turcotti, PRO, SP 9/239, 60. It is a copy written by Pierre 
Jartoux and attested by him along with Le Couteulx and Chavagnac, 
Canton, November 19, 1701. For biographical data on Arj6é (1663-1711), 
Castner (1665-1709) and Jartoux (1669-1720), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 413; 
486-88; 584-86 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 16; 49; 131-32 respectively. 

105 Pelisson’s letter, PRO, SP 9/239, 25v. 
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Since Noel had arrived alone in Canton just two days before 
Turcotti was writing, Turcotti explained that he ordered Castner 
to accompany Noel to Rome™. Pelisson and even Foucquet 


aimed that Visdelou was still expected to go to Europe to 
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defend the Jesuit position 

On the surface what has been presented might seem to be 
a sufficient explanation for Visdelou’s failure to leave China for 
Europe. But references to rumors then persisting among the 
missionaries in China that Visdelou had become an opponent to 
the Society’s position on the Rites must also be explained as a 
possible reason for his failure to become a delegate. In one of 
Foucquet’s notebooks there is an entry that Benavente, the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Kiangsi, in a letter to Prémare stated that, from let- 
ters he had received from Fukien, Visdelou was upholding Mai- 
grot’s position condemning the practices of the Society. Prémare 
received this letter on March 7, 1701, the same month that Fouc- 
quet arrived in Fu-chou in Kiangsi. For his part Prémare put 
little credence into this rumor. A few days before leaving Fu-chou 
in order to accompany Foucquet to Nan-ch’ang, he wrote the Je- 
suit General Gonzalez that no one in China except Visdelou was so 
well-versed in Chinese literature to answer the writings of the 
secular clergy against the Society. He believed that because Vis- 
delou was French, the superiors of the Vice-Province did not 
want to rely on his judgment. When Foucquet and Visdelou 
were already in Nan-ch’ang, Jean-Baptiste de Chambeul, then in 
Canton, wrote a similar opinion to the Jesuit General "°. Noting 


106 Turcotti to Gonzalez, Canton, January 5, 1702, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 
2. See his additional letter of the same date to Gonzalez, ibid., 3r-v. Tur- 
cotti supported Noel’s argument that two Jesuits should be sent since 
it was not expedient to allow the negotiations and the writings of such 
an important issue to be left to the health of one person alone. 

107 Pelisson’s letter, PRO, SP 9/239, 25r-v. See also Foucquet to Charles 
Le Gobien, Nan-ch’ang, December 6, 1701, ibid, 51. Foucquet points out 
that Visdelou was still uncertain whether he would depart. In a letter 
of December 18, again to Le Gobien, (ibid., 77) Foucquet indicates that 
Visdelou was still expected to leave for Europe the following year. Le 
Gobien (1653-1708) had succeeded Verjus in the office of procurator in 
Paris for the French mission. He was the author of Histoire de l’édit de 
lempereur de la Chine, en faveur de la religion chrestienne (Paris: Jean 
Anisson, 1698). 

108 BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 155. 

109 Prémare to Gonzalez, Fu-chou, October, 12, 1700, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 
335. 

40 Canton, December 30, 1701, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 219. Chambeul 
(1661-1732) arrived at Amoy on August 23, 1700. For biographical data, see 
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that he had heard rumors that Visdelou was opposed to the 
Society’s views he assured Gonzalez that this was totally false. 
For almost three months he had heard Visdelou expounding on 
the problem, but not once had Visdelou hinted that he opposed 
the Society’s position. 

In the view of Visdelou’s highest superiors, however, there 
was some basis to these rumors. In his letter to the Visitator 
Turcotti, Gerbillon explained that he had sent Visdelou to see 
Cicero and to discuss the Rites issue with him. If Cicero believed 
that Visdelou agreed with the Society’s position, then Visdelou 
was to accompany the bishop and another delegate to Rome. 
As Superior of the French Mission, Gerbillon felt that Visdelou 
should go in any event, since the Society’s opponents would con- 
tend that he was not sent because he favored their position. In 
fact, Gerbillon continued, Visdelou was not an opponent, but 
‘so well versed in Chinese literature that he was feared by the 
opposition and had defended the Society's position even if at 
times he had done so in a different way than others had‘ done". 
Yet in writing to Le Gobien in France at approximately the same 
time, Gerbillon showed his uncertainty whether Visdelou would 
go with Cicero. Describing Visdelou as a person who was strange- 
ly feared by Maigrot and his followers, Gerbillon pointed out 
that the French Mission could hardly refuse if Cicero and Tur- 
cotti wanted him to go. This would be all the more true if both 
of them would persist in their request the way the Vice-Pro- 
vincial Antoine Thomas and several members of the Vice-Pro- 
vince had done. Gerbillon assured Le Gobien that even though 
Visdelou was needed to establish a seminary in Nanking, Visde- 
lou should go if the common good of the mission demanded it '”. 

Even though Gerbillon was willing to accede to Thomas’ re- 
quest, the approval of Turcotti was needed. As Visitator then 
living in Canton he alone apparently was aware of Visdelou’s 
position. In an exchange of correspondence with the Visitator, 


Pfister, Notices, p. 561 bis and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 52. The latter 
source incorrectly refers to Borg. lat. 523, 60v, which is in Foucquet’s hsts 
of the Jesuit and other missionaries in China. The date there is clearly 
August 23 for on the same day Gollet also arrived. 

"ll Gerbillon to Turcotti, PRO, SP 9/239, 60. | 

112 Gerbillon to Le Gobien, Peking, October 8, 1701, PRO, SP 9/239, 29. 
In another letter, written the same day, he reiterates this to Le Gobien 
and points out that it was Antoine Thomas and his consultors who want- 
ed Visdelou to go to Rome. 
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visdelou clarified his opposition to the declaration that the Pe 
king Jesuits had presented to the K’ang-hsi Emperor in Novem- 
ber, 1700 113, He did not oppose his confreres’ action but the con- 
tents of the declaration. In a letter to Monteiro, the Vice-Pro- 
yincial in April, 1701, Visdelou offered a precis criticizing the 
explanation of the sacrifices offered by the emperors from the 
time of Yao until the beginning of the Chou dynasty as indicated 
in the memorial that the Jesuits had presented to the Emperor 
in 1700. In contrast to that early era of Chinese history, Visdelou 
noted that from the time of the Han dynasty until his own day, 
there were two distinct sacrifices (one to heaven or Shang-ti and 
the other to earth or Hou-t’u). Yet each sacrifice was evidently 
idolatrous, although the interpretation of the term Shang-ti was 
diverse at different times '*. In presenting the same argumenta- 
tion to Turcotti, he also enclosed a translation of a part of the 
Ta Ming hui-tien that dealt with the sacrifices that the nine of- 
ficial ranks: held in their domestic temples (p’in-kuan chia- 
miao) *”. 

Turcotti’s reaction to Such correspondence was that Visde- 
lou never became a procurator or delegate to Rome. Although 
he wrote the Jesuit General Gonzalez that his illness and other 
reasons prevented Visdelou from leaving: China, Turcotti was 


113 See the « Brevis Relatio eorum, quae spectant ad Declarationem 
Sinarum Impcratoris Kam Hi circa Caeli, Confucii et Avorum cultum, 
datam anno 1700», PRO, SP 9/239, 78-79. This is written in Bouvet’s hand 
with the autograph signatures of Grimaldi, Antoine Thomas, Thomas Pe- 
reira, Gerbillon, Bouvet and others. Several copies of this document are 
extant; a facsimile reproduction of the title page is in Cordier, Bibliotheca 
Sinica, II, 891 and of the signature, II, 894. Another reproduction of the 
signatures is in Rouleau, « Chinese Rites Controversy », New Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, III, 613. For a comparison of the Chinese, Manchu and Latin 
texts, see Rosso, Apostolic Legatioris, pp. 136-46. The difficulties the Jesuits 
encountered by obtaining this declaration from the Emperor are discussed 
in Joseph Dehergne, S. J., « L’Exposé des Jésuites de Pékin sur le culte 
des ancétres présenté a l’empereur K’ang Hi en novembre 1700 », Colloque 
international de sinologie, Chantilly, 1977. Les Rapports entre la Chine 
et l'Europe au temps des lumiéres (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1980), pp. 185- 
229, especially pp. 210-14. 

114 Visdelou to Monteiro, Foochow, April 8, 1701, BNC, FG 1254, no. 37. 
This is an autograph letter; a copy is in the same folder, but dated April 2. 
_ 1S Visdelou to Turcotti, Foochow, April 29, 1701, ibid., with the Vis- 
ltator’s seal affixed to the letter and an autograph attestation that the 
translation enclosed had been received in Canton. The Latin translation 
is from the Ta Ming hui-tien (Taipei: Tung-nan shu-pao che, 1963), ITI, 
1481-87. This is a reprint of the 1587 edition. 
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somewhat reluctant to hint to the General that Visdelou’s ideas 
were not in accord with the Jesuit interpretation on the Rites 
issue. But Turcotti was quite blunt in a letter written just three 
days later to Antonio Baldigiani, a Jesuit who had presented a 
defense of the missionaries before Propaganda in 1700. The Vis- 
itator flatly declared that the only reason why Visdelou was 
not sent to Rome was because of his disagreement in many ways 
with the common Jesuit views '". 

To clarify in detail the points of divergence between Visde- 
lou and the declaration itself would be outside the scope of this 
study. The principal concern is to note the conditions under 
which he first began to disagree openly with his confreres. Even 
more noteworthy is that Foucquet was very much aware of 
these differences when he lived with Visdelou at Nan-ch’ang 
from December, 1701 to about mid-January, 1702. It would 
appear nearly impossible that they did not discuss the Rites 
issues, since Visdelou was still expected to go to Rome as Fouc- 
quet well knew. Moreover, there is written detailed evidence of 
Visdelou’s views which Foucquet had at his disposal. In No- 
vember, 1701 he copied Visdelou’s translation of a part of the 
Ta Ming hui-tien noted earlier. The next month he copied Visde- 
lou’s letter, probably written to the Jesuit General Gonzalez, 
about the Chinese Rites controversy "”. 

Foucquet’s reaction to the views of Visdelou cannot be read- 
ily ascertained since he appears to have merely copied these 
items at that time, but without commenting on them. As a mis- 


16 Compare Turcotti’s letter to Gonzalez, Canton, January 5, 1702, 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 2 to his letter to Baldigiani, January 8, 1702, ibid., 5r-v. 
A professor of moral theology at the Collegio Romano, Baldigiani was 
the author of Expositio facti de sinensibus controverstis (Rome, 1700). 
For bio-bibliographical details, see Sommervogel, I, 828. 

117 Visdelou’s Latin translation of the Ta Ming huti-tien (chuan 95, 
li-pu 53, ch’iin-szu 5, i. e., the 5th section on the common sacrifices, in 
the 53rd division on the Board of Rites in chiian 95) Foucquet copied at 
Nan-ch’ang on November 1, 1701, as he notes, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 161-163v. 
The text is the same as that in BNC, FG 1254, n. 37, cited in note 115, 
supra. The outline of the Latin letter (not a complete text) is dated De- 
cember 18, 1701, ibid., 166r-v. At this time both Jesuits were at Nan-ch’ang. 
The heading is « P. V. ad P. G.» which very probably means « Pater Vis- 
delou ad Patrem Generalem », since the contents are in Latin. No com- 
plete copy of this letter was located to prove this point. The text was 
originally written with Chinese black ink by Foucquet who read it again 
upon his return to Europe because of the European ink « corrections » 
made in the handwriting. 
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sionary who had spent just over two years in China, Foucquet 
could hardly have challenged Visdelou’s knowledge of Chinese 
sources. Of the original five « royal mathematicians » Visdelou 
and Bouvet became the most adept in Chinese literature and 
history. Foucquet apparently realized that the Rites issue was 
a highly complex problem which, at least in part, could be ans- 
wered only after extensive reading of Chinese works such as 
the Ta Ming hui-tien, the Cheng-tzu t’ung, the Chinese Classics, 
and so on. Knowledge of Visdelou’s position may well have laid 
a seed of doubt in the mind of Foucquet concerning the Rites 
;ssue. Nonetheless, it did not deter him from agreeing with his 
confreres on that important topic until he was preparing to 
leave the China mission in 1721", 

Instead of leaving for Europe, then, Visdelou stayed at Nan- 
ch’ang with Foucquet until Fontaney arrived there on January 
20. Four days later Visdelou accompanied Fontaney and four 
other newly-arrived Jesuits on their way to Nanking, and then 
later to Peking. Foucquet remained at his mission station for 
the next several weeks. 


Relations with the Christians and the Literati 


Foucquet returned to Fu-chou (Kiangsi) at the beginning of 
March and left Le Couteulx, de Tartre, and Franchi, three newly- 
arrived Jesuits, at Nan-ch’ang '”’. The Christians in Fu-chou were 
delighted to see Foucquet and brought him a number of cate- 
chumens to be baptized. His interest in trying to gain more con- 
verts among the literati did not wane. The opportunity existed 


118 The Cheng-tzu i’ung is mentioned because Foucquet copied a Latin 
translation of Visdelou from a section of this work. The passage dealt 
with the character chiao (sacrifice), BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 167. Since this 
translation immediately follows Visdelou’s outline of a letter to Gonzalez 
(described in note 117 supra), it is plausible that this passage about the 
chiao was copied about the same time, that is, late 1701 or early 1702. 
The translation is accurate when compared to the original entry, Cheng- 
tzu tung (Dictionary of correct characters), (Hsiao-wu shih ch’ing-wei 
tang, 1685 edition), XXXIV, 77b-78b. Foucquet’s later citations from this 
pees and the origins of this Chinese work are discussed below, p. 
60, n. 35. 

119 BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 144v. For biographical data on Girolamo Fran- 
chi (1667-1718) and Pierre Vincent de Tartre (1669-1724), see Pfister, Notices, 
Pp. 564-67; 590-92 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 100; 264. 
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because Fu-chou was then the site of the provincial examinations. 
Besides conferences with scholars in one of which he counted 
fifteeen present, Foucquet also relied on the Chinese works of 
earlier Jesuits to propagate the Gospel. One was Ricci’s T’ien-chy 
shih-i and the other was Aleni’s Wan-wwu chen-yiian (The True 
Origin of all Things). Ricci’s book was of such a caliber that if 
the scholars read it attentively they could not but be moved by 
its contents. Aleni had written a solid treatise that was so in- 
structive, Foucquet held, that it had converted infidels greater 
than the number of characters used in it. These were « silent 
preachers » which very eloquently and efficaciously reproached 
the Chinese for the disorders in their lives. Yet this was done 
without wounding the sensitivity of the Chinese. Such works 
could clarify but without being offensive and would lead the 
readers little by little to a knowledege of the truth ™. 

Foucquet stayed at Fu-chou until mid-June, since he had to 
check on the progress of the mission at Nan-ch’ang as well. ‘1..us 
he left Chavagnac to work at Fu-chou in his absence ”!. While 
at Nan-ch’ang later that year Foucquet ended his long letter to 
the Duc de la Force by saying that his intention was to write 
about the Rites issue but that he did not see how the point had 
escaped him. He promised to send a treatise on the subject the 
following year. Foucquet pointed out that the Christians were 
astonished to learn that they were accused of idolatry by those 
who took one view of the honors given to Confucius and to one’s 
ancestors. That year the Christians addressed their complaints 


120 Foucquet to the Duc de La Force, Lettres édifiantes (Panthéon ed.), 
III, 59. On Ricci’s work, supra, p. 15, n. 5. Aleni (1582-1649) was quite pro- 
linc in writing Chinese essays on Catholic doctrine, including a biography 
of Ricci. The Wan-wu chen-yiian demonstrated the existence of God by 
the arguments of the contingency of creatures and the order of the world 
in contradistinction to the Chinese philosophers who centered their first 
principle of things in reason (li) and prime matter (yiian-ch’t). See Pfister, 
Notices, vp. 126-36; Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 6-7; and L. C. Goodrich, 
« Aleni, Giulio », Dictionary of Ming Biography, I, 2-6. Besides copies. in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale and the Vatican Library, three copies of Aleni’s 
work and five of Ricci’s are located in Moscow, according to B. B. Vakhtin, 
I. S. Gurevich, et al., Katalog fonda kitaiskikh ksilografov Instituta Vosto- 
kovedeniya, Akademia Nauk SSSR (Moscow: Glavnaya Redaktsiya Vo- 
stochnoi Literatury, 1973), II, 397-98; 421-22. Other essays of both writers 
as well as of such Jesuits as Schall, Verbiest, Prémare, Chavagnac, Par- 
ennin, de Mailla, etc. are also listed, III, 246-48. 

121 Foucquet to the Duc de La Force, Lettres édifiantes (Panthéon ed.) 
III, 60. 
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to the Holy. Father and sent him authentic proof of the purity 
of their own faith and the innocence of the ceremonies which 
they believed could be practiced without impiety or supersti- 
tion 2. Foucquet concluded his letter by noting that he had 
translated some of these documents. 

An example of the type of testimonial Chinese documents 
Foucquet is somewhat cryptically referring to can be found in 
the Vatican Archives. Entitled Kiangsi Nan-ch’ang fu chiao-chung 
kung-t'ung shih-chuang (A public oath on doctrine, Nan-ch’ang, 
Kiangsi), the document, dated October 25, 1702, has an addition- 
al note in Latin written by Foucquet that it was signed by the 
-Christians in his presence as well as of those Jesuits who also 
attested to the document ™. The key section of the oath stated: 
We swear that: 


1) In China, Confucius was an ancient master who taught the 
people to follow the correct way. But he was not a Buddha, 
Bodhisattva, or any kind of evil deity. The people naturally hon- 
or and revere him in the sense of being grateful for his teach- 
ing. This is definitely not to say that he was endowed with 
spiritual power or authority to answer prayers, to grant intelli- 
gence, riches, or divine protection. 


2) Since the ancestors were the origin of humanity, the 
piety of their descendants (toward them) is necessary. Sons and 
grandsons, in order to avoid forgetting the names of their an- 
cestors because of the lapse of time and generations, establish 
tablets (in ancestral temples) and inscribe on them the names 
and surnames of their ancestors to whom they pay homage 
and offerings on their anniversary. This is to manifest their 
gratitude and recall their memory to the origin (of humanity). 
But by no means is this to say that the ancestors are endowed 
with spiritual power and reside above the tablets and thus are 
able to respond to prayers of petition. 


12 [bid. p. 70. 

13 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 157, 2; ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 160, 10. The other Jesuits’ 
(Le Couteulx, de Tartre, Noélas, and de Goville) signatures are also auto- 
graph. The document contains the signatures of fifteen Chinese Christians, 
most of whom wrote their names in good calligraphy Four of them add- 
ed their seals to their signatures. Another copy is located in ASV, Fondo 
Albani 248, 105. For a list of such oaths attested by mandarins, literati 
(botn Christian and non-Christian), and Christians of several provinces 
as well as. of Peking, see Sin. Fran., VIII, 751, n. 133. Biographical data on 
Jean-Francois Noélas (1669-1740), is in Pfister, Notices, pp. 587-88 and 
Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 186-87. 
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3) When China honors T’ien and Shang-ti there is but one mean. 
ing from all the ancient Classics, that is, in heaven, there is the 
True Sovereign Lord, who is most loving, most merciful, all-pow- 
erful, all-knowing, bestower of blessings and punisher of evil. 
This is the True Sovereign Lord. We do not reverence T’ien as 
the azure-blue material sky. 


Anyone acquainted with the basic issues in the Chinese Rites 
controversy will immediately recognize that these three para- 
graphs present but one side. Yet they are quite instructive in 
trying to understand that controversy from the viewpoint of 
the Chinese Christians. 

Besides the Oath itself which was initiated because of his 
superior’s orders, Foucquet sent a letter to the Jesuit General 
Gonzalez explaining the contents of the Oath. This letter could 
offer a glimpse into his earlier views on the Rites issue, but 
unfortunately it is not apparently extant in the Jesuit Roman 
Archives. Writing a year later from the newly established post 
in Lin-chiang Foucquet explained to Father General that he had 
sent him a letter on the Oath but now wanted to add some sup- 
plementary remarks. Foucquet explained that he had some 
scruples about the impression he might have created that the 
Chinese witnesses who signed the Oath were all skilled in their 
native literature. He cautioned that although they had sworn 
about the true meaning of their ancient literature, few of them 
could really be called literate. He asked Gonzalez to understand 
that as a newly-arrived pastor just recently assigned to Nan- 
ch’ang he was unable to know the background of each of the 
witnesses ™, There is no inkling, however, that Foucquet disa- 
greed with the superior’s orders to try to collect such data nor 
of any opposition to the views his other confreres had taken. 

Even more important than the Rites controversy in Fouc- 
quet’s view, however, was the basic reason why the mission was 
established—the spread of Christianity in China. A set of fortui- 
tous circumstances led to his purchase of property in Lin-chiang 
where he permanently settled until he was called by the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor to Peking in 1711. In Lin-chiang he faced the problems 
of trying to purchase property in China for a mission residence 
whose purpose most of the native Chinese did not understand. 
Slowly, however, he was able to win the confidence of the people, 


124 Foucquet to Gonzalez, Lin-chiang, October 19, 1703, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
168, 22. 
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especially the local officials. This would pay many rewards for 
him later. 

In the background of establishing a new residence at Lin- 
chiang, there was a certain twist of fate. Foucquet had planned 
to purchase a house elsewhere. A Christian whom he asked to 
work on this came to Nan-ch’ang for more details in preparation 
of the negotiations. But instead he became an intermediary in 
a dispute with Chavagnac and Foucquet on the one side and sev- 
eral Chinese officials on the other. It was this intermediary 
who eventually introduced Foucquet to the proper Chinese author- 
ities in Lin-chiang in order to get a mission residence there. 
In a diary entry on the topic Foucquet offers the details . 

While Foucquet was in Fu-chou about the middle of 1702 
trying to finalize the purchase of a house there, he was encoun- 
tering a number of problems from the five Chinese brothers who 
owned it. Their disagreement over the conditions under which 
they would sell resulted in a prolongation of the negotiations. 
As Foucquet remarked, the only item the five agreed on was the 
excessive price they would charge him”. Their conditions, not 
spelled out by Foucquet, were unreasonable in his eyes. So dis- 
couraged did he get that he began exploring the idea of buying 
a house elsewhere. A Christian through whom he was to make 
the new arrangements came to see Foucquet in Nan-ch’ang since 
Foucquet had left Fu-chou with Chavagnac in charge ™’. 

Having received a packet of letters sent from Peking and 
intended for Chavagnac, Foucquet personally forwarded them 
from Nan-ch’ang. The postal commissioner in Nan-ch’ang decided 
to attach this packet to the wen-shu or dispatches of the an-ch’a 
shih (provincial judge or judicial commissioner) destined for the 
chih-fu (prefect) of Fu-chou. The postmaster in Fu-chou realized 
he could not separate the packets without tearing the wen-shu. 


15 It is entitled, « Etablissement de Linkiangfou», BAV, Borg. cin. 
376, 129-131v. These pages must be read in reverse numerical order. 

16 [bid., 131v. Chavagnac, who later took control of this residence 
at Foucquet’s request, explains that the house in question was four 
fathoms long and seventeen to eighteen wide. De Broissia had earlier 
concluded only a rental contract to allow the Jesuits to live there. In 
fact, Chavagnac says that the five Chinese brothers, who were so greedy 
for money, had concluded five or six written contracts and just as often 
had broken them during the nine months of negotiations. See Chavagnac 
to (?), Fu-chou. August 15, 1703, ASJP, Fonds Vivier 1, 91. 

127 Tbid. Also see Foucquet’s letter to the Duc de la Force, Lettres 
édifiantes (Panthéon ed.), III, 60. 
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Thus he sent,the whole bundle as it had been received. When the 
chih-fu saw the bundle, he ordered the postman to be flogged. He 
was quite violent against the postmasters who had dared to 
change the official mails. Nor was he less angry against foreigners, 
especially Chavagnac. He sent the letters intended for Chavagnac 
back to the an-ch’a shih in Nan-ch’ang with a covering letter de- 
manding that the postal commissioner there be punished. Cha- 
vagnac immediately wrote Foucquet, but by the time his letter 
reached him, the packet of letters had already passed through al] 
the tribunals in Nan-ch’ang. Foucquet was unable to recover the 
letters. for him. 

Chavagnac in Fu-chou could do little to alter the situation. 
His poor relations with the chih-fu hardened the resistance of 
the five brothers with whom he was still negotiating for the 
sale of the house. A great deal of patience was the only means 
at his disposal. Though the purchase of the house was finally 
concluded on December 1, Foucquet realized that Chavagnac’s 
relations with the local officials were partly due to the failure 
of de Broissia and Foucquet to visit the officials often during 
the past few years. Foucquet contended that the lack of Euro- 
pean curiosities needed as gifts and the lack of command of. 
Chinese prevented the Jesuits from carrying out those visits ”. 

Yet Chavagnac has described his own attempts and those 
of Foucquet in seeing the chih-fu before the incident of the mails. 
The chih-fu, who was openly anti-Christian, had gone to Nan- 
chang, the provincial capital, on business where Foucquet called 
on him. The next day the chih-fu came to the church in Nan- 
ch’ang where he saw the ching-T’ien (venerate Heaven) inscrip- 
tion affixed to the chapel vestibule. He asked Foucquet about 
the origins of the imperial tablet and about Christianity itself. 
That: same day Foucquet sent him the Chinese books of Ricci. 
These the chih-fu read on his way: back to Fu-chou where he then 
exchanged visits with Chavagnac to get more details about his 
reading. But his chief interest was the imperial tablet itself. He 
wanted to know its source, when it was given, and whether it 
was the Emperor himself or some member of the imperial fam- 
ily who had given it. Chavagnac felt that his interest was based 
mostly on the need for his justifying to the local populace why 
he had allowed a ‘residence to be bought without any higher 


128 BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 131v. The date of December 1 is in Chavagnac’s 
letter, ASJP, Fonds Vivier I, 91. 
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authorization. In the mind of the chih-fu the imperial favor. given 
the missionaries sufficed ™. 

Although the chih-fu praised the Christian religion very 
highly, he was still quite disturbed over the mails issue. This 
was finally settled when he went to ‘Nan-ch’ang. By chance Vis- 
delou was there on his way to Canton because of an imperial 
order. Foucquet and Visdelou went to see the chih-fu who, being 
occupied, could not receive them. The next day Foucquet went 
alone since Visdelou had departed from Nan-ch’ang. Foucquet 
was: able to settle the mails issue and the chih-fu, now fully re- 
conciled, promised to help Chavagnac in the future ™. Chavagnac, 
in Fu-chou, took the hint from Foucquet’s letter and saw the 
chih-fu when the latter returned there. The conference went well 
with the chih-fu speaking five or six times about the imperial 
tablet he had seen in the church at Nan-ch’ang. 

Despite his general reluctance to carry on such conferences 
with officials, Foucquet sent several gifts as a preparation for 
his visit to the chih-fu of Nan-ch’ang. One of the gifts was a copy 
of Ricci’s T’ien-chu shih-i. Before the conference Foucquet was 
advised by two Chinese scholars not to bring up the matter about 
the mails unless the chih-fu did so first. Most important during 
such a visit, he was told, was his external decorum so that 
without mentioning the topic the chih-fu would comprehend his 
request. After Foucquet’s visit, the chih-fu came to see Foucquet 
in return and was quite impressed with a copy of Verbiest’s Chi- 
nese edition of a world map displayed in Foucquet’s quarters ™'. 
The questions of the chih-fu centered on the roundness of the 
earth, the latitude and longitude of the seas, and the people who 
lived outside China. The conference lasted a long time. The let- 
ters, however, were never mentioned, although the chih-fu indi- 


128 It is not clear why the prefect did not understand the imperial 
favor beforehand. This raises the broader question whether the favor 
extended by the K’ang-hsi Emperor ever reached the outlying provinces. 
The inscription had first been presented to the Jesuits in Peking on June 
12, 1675 and was later copied for use throughout the mission. See Sin. 
Fran., V, 458, n. 31; also VI, 240, n. 2; 246-47; 625-26 for its eventual pro- 
scription and removal by orders of Maigrot and Della Chiesa. 

30 Chavagnac’s letter, ASJP, Fonds Vivier 1, 91. | 

31 More than likely this was Ferdinand Verbiest’s K’un-yii ch’iian-t’u 
(Chart of the celestial globe) printed in Peking in 1674. See Pfister. Notices, 
p. 355. A reprint of part of this map can be found in Ishida Mikinosuke, 
« Kirisutoky6 to seiy6 bunka », Shindai no Ajia. Sekai bunka shi dai-kei, 
XIX (Tokyo: Seibund6é shinkésha,-1955), p. 273. 
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cated his desire to see Foucquet again. Later the chih-tu wrote 
Foucquet and asked for the world map he had seen. Fouc. 
quet, realizing it was shabby but not wanting to offend the Chi- 
nese official, sent a smaller, newer copy with the old one. The 
Jatter was returned to Foucquet. 

After this meeting with the chih-fu, Baborier happened to 
arrive in Nan-ch’ang on his way to Hukwang Province. Foucquet 
dissuaded him from making the journey because of the persecu- 
tion against the eight Jesuits there. Instead he suggested that 
Baborier go to Jui-chou, primarily because of his own great 
hopes of relying on a Christian there, a former official, who 
could help in establishing a residence. But the former official] 
was then in Nan-ch’ang and told Foucquet to get a letter of re- 
commendation from the chih-fu of Lin-chiang to present to the 
chih-fu of Jui-chou. The letter would not be difficult to get since 
both were old friends. The chih-fu of Lin-chiang rejected the re- 
quest but offered to make a recommendation for Foucquet. Fouc- 
quet could not personally see the chih-fu because of his own ill- 
ness. When he recovered, Foucquet decided to see him as a fare- 
well gesture. When the chih-fu learned in the conference that 
Foucquet was interested in visiting the Christians who had been 
so long neglected in the vicinity of Lin-chiang, he offered to send 
one of his men to accompany Foucquet there. In addition he 
told Foucquet that there were several houses for sale in Lin- 
chiang which he would help him purchase. Though Foucquet 
originally intended to leave the next day, the chih-fu advised 
him to wait until he himself visited Lin-chiang and had returned. 
The chih-fu was a person of his word so that in establishing the 
Lin-chiang residence, Foucquet had the full support of the major 
officials. 

Foucquet first arrived in Lin-chiang on March 19, 1703 and 
lived with a person named Shen. Apparently after spending sev- 
eral weeks in looking over possible property sites, he returned 
to Nan-ch’ang. From late March to early May, Pedro da Costa 
was put in charge of Nan-ch’ang so that Foucquet could nego- 
tiate the purchase in Lin-chiang *’. 


132 BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 130; 140v. Pedro da Costa arrived in China in 
1694 and was forced into exile under the persecution of the Yung-cheng 
Emperor. Foucquet’s comment adds another point of information to the 
little known about this Jesuit. See Pfister, Notices, p. 467 and Dehergne, 
Répertoire, p. 66. 
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Real estate in any country usually has its own complexities 
but they were heightened when the purchaser was a Western 
Catholic missionary transacting business in a Chinese province 
in the eighteenth century. This was not the era of the nineteenth 
century when treaties had settled the theory behind such exchang- 
es. Apparently to facilitate his own future transactions (and 
perhaps to give advice to his confreres) Foucquet wrote a mem- 
orandum on properly purchasing real estate in China. It adds 
a dimension of his personality by showing his judgment in prac- 
tical affairs and his ability in handling the minute details re- 
quired ™. 

Divided into twenty-three points the memorandum covers 
such items as the persons involved, the selection of a place, the 
agreement on a price, and the final negotiations of the contract 
itself. Of immense importance was to have preferably two Chris- 
tians, but at least one, who were fully conversant with all the 
details of such transactions. This did not mean that the mission- 
ary should not personally inspect the property in question, 
especially if he was dealing with Christians who might be prone 
to lying. The actual search for a site, however, would at first 
be carried on by the ya-chia or couriers who would find out 
what places were for sale or for lease, the number of owners, 
and so on. The house for the mission should be situated neither 
in a small lane where the officials’ sedan chairs could not pass 
nor on the busy streets. It should be in the vicinity of the more 
infuential group in the area but should always have an air of 
being below that group. Capable of being used to lodge a resi- 
dent priest, a visitor, and a church, the house should be sur- 
rounded by walls made of brick or stone as a means for fire 
protection. Above all certain defects in choosing a site should 
be avoided. These included locating it in the vicinity of the of- 
ficial halls where audiences took place or with neighbors only 
on one side or in an area where soldiers were quartered. 

In settling on the price, the calculation of the silver must 
be made. If payment was to be made in fine silver, then seven 
taels was the equivalent for one hundred grains of such silver. 
Before weighing the money, the weights themselves had to be 





_*8 It is entitled « Mémoire pour bien faire l’achat d’une maison a la 
Chine », BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 168-169. 
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agreed upon first, for the weights varied from place to nvlace. 
If possible, the silver should be put into a sealed box and not 
be turned over until the possession of the house had first been 
secured. Admittedly this might cause difficulties, especially if the 
purchase was being transacted with less wealthy persons. Thus 
half-payment was to be made with a promise written in Chinese 
that the rest would be paid once the house was vacated. In a 
separate document the promised date of vacancy was secured. 
The brokers had to give a copy of the contract to the new pur- 
chaser, the contract of the one who sold it to him and all pre- 
ceding contracts of purchase pertaining to that house. The seller 
would write the contract and must follow the specified form in 
doing so. The contract had to be signed by all who had a part 
in the house. If any of those were absent, those present were to 
indicate that no order had been given by any absentee not to sell] 
the house. All those involved in the sale—the owner, the ya-chia 
and all other mediators —— were to-sign the contract with wax 
seals and their names were to be signed below the seals. The 
buyer, however, did not sign the contract. If the house had been 
leased, the lessees were to be present at the signing of the con- 
tract, not to sign it, but to receive the money they paid. Such 
lessees had usually up to three months to vacate the house, but 
during that period one part of the house was given to the new 
owners as possession ™. | 

In the exchange of the past contracts, Foucquet warned, the 
missionary should ascertain that they were not false and did 
not have prices listed on them greater than the one agreed on 
in the current sale. Otherwise the Chinese would come and de- 
mand recompense. To avoid this, specifications should be laid 
down in the present contract. If according to the owners all 
previous contracts concerning the property had been burned, 
then the present contract should stipulate that fact and also 
should note that any contracts purporting to affect the property 
in the past would be considered false ". Finally the seal on the 
contract was absolutely crucial, since it was quite difficult to 
change the terms once it was affixed. The seal, which had to be 
on rice paper, required notarization either from the pu-cheng 
shih-ssu (lieutenant-governor or financial commissioner) in the 


134 [bid. The term ya-chia is the equivalent of a real estate broker. 

35 Tbid., 169. Foucquet noted that the actual transaction occurred 
when the seller made a dinner for all those involved. In some places an 
invitation to tea replaced such a dinner arrangement. 
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rovincial capital or the chih-hsien (district magistrate) in the 
district where the purchase occurred. As Foucquet pointed out, 
below these officials there were no notaries in China ™. 

How many of the details outlined above Foucquet followed 
in his purchase of the house in Lin chiang can only be surmised. 
The negotiations apparently moved quickly enough since accom- 
panied by Barborier, he left Nan-ch’ang on May 6, 1703 and ar- 
rived in their newly purchased house three days later. The chih- 
hsien and other officials paid him a visit the day after the chih-fu 
called on him. This opening of relations with the chih-hsien was 
shortlived, for by May 26 when Foucquet was closing the pur- 
chase of the house, the courier of the chih-hsien failed to return 
Foucquet’s message card. He was at a loss to explain why the 
Chinese official had suddenly changed his attitude. Perhaps he 
had based his new views on false reports from some Chinese. 
In any case an interchange of visits was shortly re-established. 
Foucquet spent most of the first weeks in Lin-chiang traveling to 
the various surrounding hamlets to baptize a number of cate- 
chumens and to hear confessions. Toward the end of July, 1704 
he became so dangerously ill that he asked Le Couteulx to come 
to his assistance. This illness did not last long, since by October 
Le Couteulx had returned to his own: station and sent Foucquet 
letters about developments in Rome concerning the Chinese Rites 
controversy in 1701 and 1702". 


The Rites Controversy and the Arrival of de Tournon 


Certain major steps in the development of the Rites con- 
troversy must be recalled if the early life of Foucquet on the 
mission is to be understood at this point. When Charles Thomas 
Maillard de Tournon, Patriarch of Antioch and Apostolic Visitor 
to China and the East Indies, arrived in Canton in April, 1705, 
few missionaries in China could foresee the momentous impact 
his actions and at times his lack of undestanding of Chinese civ- 


136 The office of ptt-cheng shih-ssu was of no small moment, since 
its holder was allowed a triennial imperial audience. See S. H. L. Wu, 
Communication and Imperial Control in China (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), p. 22. For a comparison with later Ch’ing real estate 
regulations, see S. van der Sprenkel, Legal Institutions in Manchu China 
(London: Athlone Press, 1966), pp. 105-06. 

37 This paragraph is based on BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 140r-v. It should 
be noted that the account must be read by reverse pagination. 
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ilization would have not merely on the missionaries of the re. 
ligious orders but most of all on the nascent church in China. 
Foucquet’s conference with de Tournon forced him to make a 
decision on the Rites issue. This in turn affected his apostolate 
in Lin-chiang as well as his future work in Peking. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to delineate what 
the term « Chinese Rites » means. The expression embraces three 
specific cases indigenous to China and in no way pertains to 
liturgical rites, e. g., the Mass or the administration of the sacra- 
ments in the Catholic Church’*®. The first case centered on the 
periodic ceremonies in honor of Confucius that all Chinese schol- 
ars were required to perform in the temples built in his honor. 
The next specific case was the question of ancestor worship, 
that is, whether a Chinese convert could continue the universal] 
practice of burning incense, serving food before the corpse or 
grave or commemorative tablet of his ancestors. These two cus- 
tomary practices constitute the Rites as human actions, but to 
them a third was added, that is, the « term question ». Could 
the terms J’ien and Shang-ti as drawn from the Chinese Classics 
be used to designate God in the Christian conception of the latter 
word? It is apparent that adverse decisions, though they might 
keep the doctrine of the Church intact, would do so in the con- 
text of its Western mode of thought. As Dunne has asked: « Was 
it legitimate to infuse Chinese symbols with European interpre- 
tative values? »'”. The issue was one of external symbolism and 
the meaning behind the action either in the mind of the indivi- 
dual Chinese or the cultural group as a whole. In trying to pin- 
point the core of the issue Rouleau has aptly declared: 


Is the average Chinese, in his official cult of Confucius and the 
ritualistic reverence he pays his deceased forebears, so compul- 
sively motivated by pagan instincts that these everyday social 
acts are actually no less than illicit spirit worship? Or do these 
aspects of a high ancient culture spring instinctively from some 
inborn virtue of the race and hence, in themselves, have only a 
civil and familial function, even though an individual might ob- 
serve them for obviously superstitious reasons? More simply, are 


1388 A comprehensive study of the Catholic liturgical question in China 
is by Francois Bontinck, La Lutte autour de 1a liturgie chinoise aux XVIIe 
et XVIlIIe siécles (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1962). 

139 Dunne, Generation, p. 290. For a recent overall survey of the con- 
troversy, see Manuel Teixeira, Macau e sua Diocese. XIII: A Missao da 
China (Macau: Tipografia di Missao, 1977), pp. 164-227. 
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the several particular acts here analyzed objectively separable 
from the total complex of religious habits and beliefs that con- 
dition the Oriental mind? Here precisely lies the heart of the 
crisis over the rites. Overlooking or misunderstanding it, writers 
have arbitrarily lumped the disputed ceremonies with the entire 
gamut of condemnable native practices, even those overtly idol- 
atrous. From this generalization they then conclude that Chi- 
nese Catholicism risked being drawn ineluctably into the vor- 
tex of an amorphous, Christo-pagan syncretism, caricatured in 
the « Confucius-Christ » image the Jansenists denounced. Both 
the premise and the assumption from it are in point of fact 
untenable historically, and do violence to the Holy See’s express 
ruling on the subject ™. 


As a bridge-builder to the East, Ricci strenuously sought to 
open channels of adaptation to the intellectual life of the Chi- 
nese. After twenty years’ experience on the mission he issued 
a directive (December, 1603) by which the scholars’ honor to 
Confucius was accepted as academic not religious and that 
ancestor worship was not superstitious. Sometime later Ricci 
added that the latter were perhaps not superstitious, since there 
were some external signs in the ceremonies that might be inter- 
preted as superstitious. This then became the accepted general 
practice among the Christians and the Jesuits who until the 
opening of a mission in Fukien by the Spanish Dominicans were 
the only missionaries in China ™'. Unable to accept Ricci’s view- 
points, the Dominicans complained first to the bishops in the 
Philippines, then ultimately brought the matter to Rome. By 
1645, after the presentation of the case by Juan Bautista de Mora- 
les, a Dominican, Propaganda in its decree of September con- 
demned the ceremonies as illicit. This action was later approved 
by Pope Innocent X. 

The Jesuits, through Martino Martini, the well-known author 
of the Novus Atlas Sinensis, represented their case in Rome in 


140 Francis A. Rouleau, S. J., « Chinese Rites Controversy », New Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia, III, 611-12. 

141 The Spanish Dominicans arrived in 1631. For a description of these 
events, see Dunne, Generation, pp. 235-36. Although further data about 
this controversy will be presented throughout this study, it is important 
to note that positions taken in the dispute did not necessarily follow along 
the lines of membership in a particular religious order. This may have 
been accurate at the start of the controversy. But by the early eigh- 
teenth century, there were some Franciscans who were not unsympathetic 
to the Jesuit position. 
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1654'*. He proposed four questions to the Holy Office which 
approved Ricci’s methods in its decree of March 23, 1656, by 
stating that the ceremonies seemingly constituted a political and 
civic cult. Yet Propaganda’s decree of 1645 was not affected by 
this, since the Holy Office, on November 20, 1669, specifically 
pointed out that both decrees were to be observed according 
to the contents of the questions and circumstances that initially 
caused them to be issued '®. A year before, because of a three. 
year persecution in China that affected all ordinary missionaries 
outside the capital, a policy statement of forty-two articles con- 
cerning missionary methods had been reached by the missionar- 
ies (Jesuits, Dominicans, and one Franciscan) who were forced 
to live in Canton. The penultimate article dealt with the cere. 
monies as follows: 


As to the ceremonies by which the Chinese honour their master 
Confucius and the dead, the replies of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Inquisition approved by our Holy Father Alexander VII, 
in 1656, must be followed absolutely because they are based on 
a very probable opinion, to which it is impossible to offset any 
evidence to the contrary, and this probability assumed, the door 
of salvation must not be closed to the innumerable Chinese who 
would stray from the Christian religion if they were forbidden 
to do what they may do licitly and in good faith and which they 
cannot forego without serious injury ™. 


Domingo Fernandez Navarrete, the superior of the Domin- 
icans, discussed this article and reportedly accepted it in 
late September 1669. Three months later he secretly left Canton 
for Europe. In Rome in 1673 he vehemently denounced the Je- 


142 Novus Atlas Sinensis (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1655). Martini (1614-1661) 
left Italy for Lisbon just a few weeks before the decree was issued. For 
biographical details, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 260-61 and Dehergne, Réper- 
toire, p. 166. 

1443 Joseph Brucker, S. J., « Ricci», Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 38. 

4 Ibid. Moreover, Foucquet’s personal copy of the « Praxes quaedam 
discussae in pleno coetu 23 Patrum quorum nomina describuntur ... 26 
Januarii 1668 », is in BAV, Borg. tat. 523, 149-151v. Donald Treadgold con- 
tends that the 1656 decision «in effect reversed the previous decision » 
(i. e., of 1645). Yet as Rouleau pointed out to him juridically no reversal 
occurred. Thus canonically speaking the Church left open the legal case 
on the Rites issue. Such a canonical refinement Treadgold apparently 
does not appreciate. See his The West in Russia and China (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1973), II, 22; 201, n. 72. Also see Dunne, Gen-’ 
eration, p. 297. 
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suits’ views, but failed to get the Holy See to reopen the issue. 
Exactly twenty years later, Charles Maigrot, the Vicar-Apostolic 
of Fukien, issued his decree proscribing the names T’ien and 
Shang-ti and forbidding the Christians to assist at any sacrifices 
honoring Confucius or the dead. He added that Martini’s report 
to the Holy See was not true so that the 1656 approval from 
Rome was unreliable “. Once Maigrot’s decree reached Rome in 
1697, a highly complex judicial process was set in motion that 
caw its apex in the 1704 decree, Cum Deus Optimus, and its ul- 
timate climax in the decree Ex quo singulari of 1742, The heart 
of this process was in trying not merely to set down moral prin- 
ciples as in the past (quaestio juris) but also « to fathom the 
spirit of a race untouched by European mentality and to deter- 
mine some of its innermost spiritual resonances (veritas 
facti) »™. so 

Soon after his elevation to: the papacy in 1700, Clement XI 
pressed for a speedy conclusion to the Rites issue that then was 
being discussed not only in Rome but throughout Europe. Already 
the Sorbonne had condemned five propositions extracted from 
the works of two French Jesuits supporting their confreres’ 
opinions '’. By September, 1701. Propaganda and the Holy Of- 
fice reached a decision that had yet to be formulated in writing. 
At this juncture Clement XI decided to send a papal envoy who 
could settle this problem among the missionaries. His choice - 
was de Tournon who was created Patriarch of Antioch in a con- 
sistory in Décember, 1701’. Having notified the monarchs of 


45 Brucker, .« Ricci », Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 38. There is an 
autograph copy of the decree signed and sealed by Maigrot at Chang-lo 
in Fukien, on March 26, 1693 and attested by Jaime Tarin, OFM, dated 
Canton, November 19, 1694 at Indiana University, Lilly Library, Mss. 21524 
(1), 140-41. See also C. R. Boxer, Catalogue of Philippine Manuscripts in 
the Lilly Library, Asian Studies Research Institute Occasional Papers No. 2 
(Bloomington, Indiana, 1968); p. 9. 

14 Rouleau, « Chinese Rites Controversy », p. 612. 

147 The two works were: Le Comte’s Nouveaux Mémoires sur l'état 
present de la Chine (Paris: Anisson, 1696) and Charles Le Gobien’s His- 
toire de l’édit de l’eimpereur de la Chine en faveur de la religion chrétienne; 
avec un éclaircissement sur les honneurs que les chinois rendent a Con- 
fucius et aux morts (Paris: Anisson, 1698). Also see Pinot, La Chine, pp. 
100-107. 

M8 F. A. Rouleau, S. J., « Charles Thomas Maillard de Tournon », New 
Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV, 217-18. He was born in Turin on December 
21, 1668 and died in Macao on June 8, 1710. Rouleau is completing a two- 
volume biography of the legate. | 
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France, Spain, Portugal, and even the K’ang-hsi Emperor of the 
appointment, Clement XI also addressed himself to the ordinar- 
ies of Goa, Indochina, Macao, China, and Manila. Louis xIv 
acquiesced in the papal decision”. Though Peter II of Portugal 
tried to assert his rights of the padroado by asking that de Tour- 
non’s faculties be communicated through him, the Pope countered 
this move by creating de Tournon Apostolic Visitor to the East 
Indies and to China with plenipotentiary powers. Two days later 
(July 4, 1702) the newly appointed legate left Rome. 

De Tournon reached Canton on April 8, 1705. The bishop 
of Ascalon, Benavente, in coming to greet the legate brought 
along a manuscript copy of Bouvet’s T’ien-hsiieh pen-i (Essential 
meaning of the teaching of Heaven) which Bouvet presented to 
Benavente for approval from Church authorities. Although the 
members of the Hanlin Academy had read the manuscript and 
its president, Han T’an, had approved its contents by writing 
an introduction for it, Bouvet sent it to Benavente since the 
bishop of Peking, Della Chiesa, could scarcely speak, let alone 
read Chinese *’. De Tournon gave the book to a Spanish Domin- 
ican, Tomas Croquer, and to Visdelou. Bouvet’s position went 
beyond that of Ricci by claiming that the Chinese both old and 
new had known the true God under the names of T’ien and 
Shang-ti. This was based on his interpretation of the classical 
texts, the views of the literati, and on popular Chinese proverbs. 
Croquer and Visdelou apparently found no fault with the con- 
tents of the manuscript, but objected to it as prejudicial to the 
authority of the legate. They held that the manuscript should 
not be printed, since the approval of the president of the Hanlin 
Academy was located where the bishop’s imprimatur should be. 
Moreover Han T’an referred to the Europeans as barbarians. De 
Tournon’s decision was to order the bishop of Peking to con- 
fiscate all the printed copies of the work and in turn the Jesuits 
were to swear that no other copies existed. In Grimaldi’s view, 


49 Louis XIV to Pope Clement XI, Fontainebleau, October 18, 1704, 
ASV, Fondo Albani 248, 293r-v. This is an autograph letter. 

150 The incident is based on data in the letter of Grimaldi to the Jesuit 
General, Peking, October 18, 1705, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 168, 342-344v. A copy is 
in ASV, Fondo Albani 258, 348-352v. It is Grimaldi’s view of Della Chiesa 
that is noted here. Han T’an (1637-1704) was a native of Ch’ang-chou 
(Soochow) in Kiangsu. In 1673 he took first place in the metropolitan 
and palace examinations for which he was granted the rank of first 
compiler in the Hanlin Academy. His preface of 1703 to Bouvet’s treatise 
was of no small moment. For his biography, see Hummel, pp. 275-76. 
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‘¢ was clear that the legate would not listen to Benavente at 
all *!. This was one of the first signs of the heavy-handed mea- 
sures that de Tournon used in trying to solve a very delicate 
issue. 

is Sometime between July 18 and 22, a theological disputation 
among Raymond Arj6, Beauvollier, and Visdelou was held in 
the presence of de Tournon. According to Grimaldi those who 
held Maigrot’s opinions protested that they would not uphold 
Visdelou’s views and wanted Maigrot himself to be summoned *™. 
Pray has put this discussion in a somewhat different light by 
claiming that Arjo totally demolished Visdelou’s views. For 
it was here in Canton that Visdelou, about whom rumors of his 
divergent views had been made, now openly broke with his 
Jesuit confreres on the Rites issue — in Hervieu’s words « for 
reasons known to God alone »™. 





51 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 168, 344r. Foucquet’s copy of the T’ien-hsiieh pen-i 
is in BAV, Borg. cin. 316, (14). Writing several days after Grimaldi but 
before de Tournon arrived in Peking, Pieter van Hamme also wrote to 
the General about Bouvet’s work. It was a manuscript, not yet revised, 
let alone printed. But two days after de Tournon had received the man- 
uscript, he ordered the bishop of Peking, Della Chiesa, to confiscate 
the printed copies. When the Visitator and Gerbillon were notified that 
they were also obliged to execute this command, they protested that the 
work had never been printed and thus such a confiscation appeared 
meaningless. See Van Hamme to Gonzalez, Peking, October 31, 1705, ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 168, 350-351v. Additional details are offered in Sin. Fran., VIII, 
755-56, n. 146. Tomas Croquer (1657-1729) was a Spanish Dominican who 
was a missionary in the Philippines from 1684 to 1687 and then entered 
China where he remained until being exiled in 1707 to Macao. Three years 
later he returned to Manila. See his biography in Sin. Fran., IV, 528, n. 1. 
Pieter Thomas Van Hamme (1651-1727) was a Belgian Jesuit missionary 
in China, one of the very few who came by way of Mexico, the Mariana 
Islands and the Philippines. See Pfister, Notices, pp. 459-61 and Dehergne, 
Répertoire, p. 283. 

152 Grimaldi to Gonzalez, Jap. Sin. 168, 344r-v. 

133. Georgii Pray, Historia controversiarum de ritibus sinicis (Pest 
Buda, and Cassovia: Stroh, 1789), p. 137. In this very rare book Pray, 
an ex-Jesuit by then because of the suppression of the Jesuit Order, wrote 
a short overall history of the controversy. A German translation appeared 
Shortly thereafter entitled Geschichte der Streitigkeiten tiber die chine- 
sischen Gebraduche, 3 vols. (Augsburg: Nicolaus Doll, 1791-1792). According 
to Cordier (Bibliotheca Sinica, II, 925) this is not only a translation but 
also an expanded version. No copy of this version was found by the 
writer. 

54 Hervieu’s comment is in his report entitled « Rationes redditae », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 170, 194v. Before concluding the remarks about the Rites 
controversy above, it should be pointed out that two of the best treat- 
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Leaving Canton in early September, de Tournon needed sey- 
eral months to reach Peking, partly because of his illness which 
apparently began in India. En route, he met several missionaries 
of various religious orders, among whom were Foucquet and 
also the bishop of Peking, Della Chiesa, then residing in Lin- 
ch’ing. Having reached the capital in early December, de Tour- 
non had a formal audience with the K’ang-hsi Emperor on De- 
cember 31. It was in this meeting that the purpose of his visit 
was shown. Beyond the settlement of the Rites issue, he explored 
the possibilities of a permanent representative of the Holy 
See to reside in Peking’”. Still suffering from partial paralysis, 
de Tournon left the capital in late August and arrived in Nan- 
king. In order to have some control over the number of mission- 
aries many of whom he had not known had entered China, 
and especially to insist that the missionaries follow only one in- 
terpretation in the Rites controversy, the K’ang-hsi Emperor de- 
clared in December, 1706 that each missionary in China had to 
apply for a p’iao (certificate). Only after submitting his vital data 
did the applicant receive this document by which he promised 


ments of the subject are: Joseph Brucker, S. J., « Chinois (rites) », Diction- 
naire de Theologie Catholique, II, 2364-91, and Ludwig von Pastor, Geschich- 
te der Papste (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder and Co., 1930), XV, 284-354. Brucker 
was well acquainted with unpublished materials in the Jesuit Archives 
to write his long article. Von Pastor, by special dispensation of the Holy 
See, was allowed access to many archives for his history and was given 
special permission to write on the topic of the Rites controversy. His 
work is also in English, The History of the Popes (St. Louis: Herder, 
1941), XXXIII, 393490 and XXXIV, 513-73. The last citation refers to docu- 
ments he published in the German edition. The editors of the English 
edition reprinted them in their original language, e. g., Italian, Latin, 
and so on. 

155 Rouleau, « Tournon », AHSI, XXXI, (1962), 274; 304-305. In Chinese 
and Japanese the more important studies include Ch’en Yuan, K’ang-hsi 
yii Lo-ma shih-chieh kuan-hsi wen-shu (Collection of documents on the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor and the Roman legations), (Peking: Pei-p’ing ku-kung- 
po-wu yiian, 1932), pp. 1-5; Lo Kuang, Chiao-t’ing yii Chung-kuo shih-chieh 
shih (A history of Vatican diplomatic: relations with China), (Taichung: 
Kuang-ch’i ch’u-pan she, 1961), pp. 113-50; Fang Hao, Chung-kuo t’ien-chu 
chiao shih jen-wu chuan (Historical sketch of Catholicism in China), 
(Hong Kong: Kung-chiao chen-li hsiieh-hui, 1970), II, 313-25; Yazawa Toshi- 
hiko, « K6-ki-tei to tenrei mondai », (The K’ang-hsi Emperor and the Rites 
Controversy), Té6y6 Gakuhd, XXX (May, 1943), 133-62. It reappeared in his 
Chigoku to seiyO6 bunka (China and Western culture}, (Tokyo: Nakamura 
shoten, 1947), pp. 41-54 and in a revised version in his Chugoku to kirisuto- 
ky6: Tenrei mondai (China and Christianity: The Rites Controversy), (To- 
kyo: Kond6 shuppansha, 1972), pp. 120-47. 
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to remain in China for life and to follow the practices of Ricci”. 

De Tournon countered this imperial mandate by his forceful 
Decree of Nanking issued February 7, 1707 forbidding under pain 
of excommunication the method of answering the questions 
listed by the Emperor before granting the p’iao. Since the Em- 
peror himself carried out several of these examinations of the 
missionaries on his next trip to the south, few Westerners could 
possibly escape his will. Monteiro, then Vice-Provincial of the 
Jesuits, was the first to accept the legate’s decree and incurred 
expulsion from China despite the threats from the Emperor and 
his officers *’. By 1708 Monteiro was able to list forty-three mis- 
sionaries who had been expelled, while five Jesuits and one Do- 
minican were confined to Canton by imperial decree whereas 
fifty-seven missionaries (Jesuits, Franciscans, and Augustinians) 
who had received the p’iao were working in the Middle King- 
dom '*. By the time de Tournon died in Macao subjected to 
house confinement by the Portuguese authorities there, his at- 
tempt to ameliorate a complex situation in fact seems to have 
exacerbated it all the more. In the eighteen years since the K’ang- 
hsi Emperor had allowed the spread of Christianity by his Edict 
of Toleration (1692), the possibilities for future growth for the 
Church had been seriously impaired. 


Foucquet Meets de Tournon 


After this brief portrayal of the general historical back- 
ground of de Tournon’s mission to China, the focus can now 
shift to the interviews Foucquet had with de Tournon. Before 


156 In 1703 the Emperor returned from a trip to southern China where 
he found many missionaries whom he had not known were in the empire. 
Grimaldi had to placate the Emperor who feared political activity was 
brewing among them. See Rouleau, « Tournon», AHSI, XXXI (1962), 
296-97, n. 60. Also see Spence, 7s’ao Yin, p. 138 which is partly based on 
this article. On his last southern tour in 1707 the Emperor checked in Nan- 
king whether the missionaries had received the p’iao. 

57 Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 174. 

588 Rouleau, « Tournon », AHSI, XXXI (1962), 268, n. 7. Another writ- 
er has pointed out that de Tournon a few weeks after his arrival in 
China, « was well on his way to undoing a century’s work. A young man 
of 34 (the Pope had not considered the Chinese respect for age) who 
lacked diplomatic experience, a man of nervous temperament and Jan- 
Senist tendencies who made up in strong opinions what he lacked in 
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the arrival of the papal legate in 1705, Foucquet had already 
gathered some data on the Chinese Rites controversy, beyond 
his knowledge of Visdelou’s position discussed earlier”. Since 
for many years the only known source about Foucquet’s meeting 
with the papal legate was a posthumously published letter ad- 
dressed to de Goville, a summary of its contents will first be 
presented. A reassessment of the entire incident can then be 
outlined in light of Foucquet’s own notes and the writings of 
other contemporary witnesses. 

Since Michel Villermaules’ Anecdotes sur l’état de la religion 
dans la Chine had played a not insignificant role in portraying 
Foucquet as a martyr to the Rites issue, in 1736 de Goville had 
written to Foucquet, then a bishop, an inquiry about his true 
sentiments towards the Society of Jesus '. In his letter of March 
that same year, Foucquet claimed that he never changed his 
esteem for the Society, although he changed his views on the 
Rites issue. When he entered China in 1699 he was totally in 
favor of the Jesuit position, which was an issue never discussed 
so animatedly as then. For fifteen years he read everything pos- 
sible on the topic which deepened his impression that the ceremo- 
nies were totally innocent. Only after beginning to read Chinese 
and to penetrate its culture did he realize that there were things 
he found in their books, their customs and in the practices of 
the Christians which seemed inexcusable to him. Foucquet ad- 
mitted he became quite perplexed, especially since so many apos- 
tolic men were convinced of the correctness of these ideas and 
practices. Though his uncertainty lasted several years, it was 
not until de Tournon arrived that the doubts vanished. This was 


tact, de Tournon was an unhappy choice for such a mission ». See Joseph 
S. Sebes, S. J., « China’s Jesuit Century », The Wilson Quarterly, II (Winter, 
1978), 182. 

159 Among the items on the Rites issue in Foucquet’s hand are: (1) 
the resolutions of the 1668 meeting in Canton, entitled « Praxes quaedam », 
BAV, Borg. lat. 523. 149-151v; (2) an extract of Nicolas Longobardi’s Traité 
sur quelques points de la religion des chinois (Paris: Guerin, 1701) in 
which Longobardi held that the Chinese never understood a spiritual 
substance in their Classics and that the literati were atheists. This extract 
is in BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 157; (3) the Jesuit declaration offered to the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor and his reply, November 30, 1700, BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 
14r-v; and (4) Maigrot’s letter of 1693 condemning the Jesuit practices, 
ibid., 16-17v. 

1609 Anecdotes sur l’état de la religion dans la Chine, 7 vols. (Paris: Aux 
dépens de la Societé, 1733-1742). For the reference about Foucquet, IV, 75- 
76. On February 13, 1736 de Goville wrote to Foucquet who replied on 
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because, at the order of Gerbillon, he traveled more than eighty 
miles to see the legate. In a meeting lasting the whole afternoon, 
Foucquet explained to the legate that the Jesuit interpretation 
was correct and showed the difficulties for the mission that 
would ensue if the Rites were forbidden. De Tournon replied, 
according to Foucquet, that he understood these things and 
added that he had a decree of the Holy Office against the Rites, 
confirmed by the Pope. De Tournon explained that he had asked 
the Pope not to publish the decree, promising that he would try 
to get the Society of Jesus to accept it first without reservations. 
The legate asked Foucquet to give an account of his conference 
to Gerbillon, the Superior General of the French Jesuits, which 
Foucquet claims he did. Once de Tournon published his Decree 
of Nanking in 1707, which showed that he had definite knowledge 
of the 1704 papal decree, Foucquet contended, there was no 





March 30. See P. Norberto, Memorie Istoriche presentate al sommo Pon- 
tefice Benedetto XIV intorno alle missioni dell’Indie orientali (Lucca: 
S. and G. D. Marescandoli, 1744), II, 214-36. This was reprinted, but in a 
French version, in C. P. Platel, Mémoires historiques présentés en 1744 au 
Souverain Pontife Benoit XIV sur les missions des Péres jésuites aux 
Indes orientales (Besancon: Jean-Pierre Le Févre, 1747), II, Livre III, 
443-67 and in Mémoires historiques sur les affaires des Jésuites avec le 
Saint-Siége (Lisbon: F. L. Ameno, 1766), II, Livre VI, 77-106. No manu- 
script of this letter nor any mention of it was found among Foucquet’s 
papers. Manuscript copies based on the printed version are in Biblioteca 
Casanatense, Mss. 1653, 13-24 and Observ., B, 2, 4 (149, 7, 2). The first is 
a copy based on another copy that had been transmitted through the 
hands of several prelates as indicated in a note in the upper right-hand 
corner. It adds that Foucquet had died in 1741. The second manuscript 
lacks autograph notes by Foucquet and is not in the hands of one of his 
secretaries. In both these manuscripts the following are included: a) the 
letter of de Goville to Foucquet—lacking the date in the last edition, but 
marked as either February or March 13, 1736 in the earlier editions; b) 
the reply of the author of the Anecdotes to the letter of de Goville, pag. 
70 et 71 (sic); and c) Foucquet’s reply as dated above. Inclusion of all 
three items together indicates that these manuscripts are but copies of 
the printed version. 

Pierre Parisot (P. Norbert; Abbé Platel; Curel) was born in 1697, en- 
tered the Capuchin Order (O.F.M. Cap.) in 1716 and became procurator- 
general of the East Indies Capuchin mission at Pondichery. He became 
engaged in a protracted debate with the Jesuits there over the Malabar 
Rites. Having returned to Europe in 1740, he began his « literarischen 
Feldzug gegen die Gesellschaft Jesu». Eventually he became an aide to 
Pombal in Portugal. He died on July 7, 1769. About his work, Streit has 
cautioned: « Bei Beniitzung seiner Werke ist allergrosste Vorsicht ge- 
boten. Von den zahlreichen Dokumenten die P. Norbert anfiihrt, besitzen 
nur jene historische Vertrauenswiirdigkeit, die auch sonst durch ander- 
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other road than that of submission to the extent that he (Fouc. 
quet) made his Christians adhere to the Nanking Decree. After 
reading such a summary of Foucquet’s letter of 1736 one would 
expect that Foucquet was expelled from China by the K’dng-hsj 
Emperor since he clearly would not follow Ricci’s practices as 
demanded from those receiving the p’iao. 

There are, however, other details that Foucquet apparently 
had forgotten when he wrote more than thirty years after the 
event. According to Gollet, Gerbillon had ordered Foucquet to 
meet Prémare, Hervieu, and Chavagnac at Fu-chou in Kiangsi 
where they were to confer together and to refute in writing ac- 
cusations they believed were false in the writings of their oppo- 
nents '’. Ten days before Gollet had written to Gerbillon, Fouc- 
quet also wrote Gerbillon his views on the four propositions 
that had apparently been submitted to him by Gerbillon him- 
self. The first proposition was twofold: whether the term ching. 
Tien (venerate Heaven) had a pejorative connotation in the Je- 


‘weitige Quelle belegt sind». Bibliotheca Missionum, VI, 163. It should 
be noted that Foucquet was at Propaganda when Villermaules’ fourth 
volume, cited above, appeared in 1734. All of Platel’s works were published 
after Foucquet’s death in 1741. Hereafter references to Platel’s Mémoires 
historiques will be to the 1766 Lisbon edition. For additional manuscripts 
on the de Tournon mission, including several autograph letters and other 
reports by the papal legate, see Hispanic Society of America Library, 
AC 327/1225, and HC 327/1244, and HC 327/1576a. The contents are 
described in Karl W. Hiersemann, América: Coleccidn de libros y manus- 
critos antiguos y raros sobre... Nachtrag: Tournon Collection (Leipzig: 
K. W. Hiersemann, 1906), pp. 210-14. 

161 Platel, Mémoires historiques, II, Livre VI, 80-86. 

162 Gollet to Gerbillon, Ningpo, September 20, 1705, ARSJ, Jap. Sin: 168, 
320-321v. After commenting on some of the recent materials on the Rites 
issue (1. e., a letter of the Missions Etrangéres personnel to the Pope and 
a letter of Maigrot), Gollet insisted that the connection of the historical 
past and its impact on the present dynasty still needed investigation. 
Thus it would no longer be necessary to whitewash (blanchir) Visdelou’s 
translation of the Ta Ming hui-tien as had been done in the dispute by 
taking the Ming dynasty’s rites and making them applicable to the Ch’ing 
period. Gollet pointed out that the Ta Ch’ing hut-tien omitted these rites 
and as a result they were annulled. If Gollet is referring to the section 
on the ch’iin-szu (common sacrifices) in the Ta Ming hui-tien (discussed 
in note 117, supra), his observation would be correct, for no such section 
occurs in the Fa Ch’ing hui-tien (Tien-k’an pen, 1690 edition), XVII to 
XXXIV, which cover the Li-pu (Board of Rites). But if he refers to a 
translation of another section of the Ta Ming huti-tien, also completed 
by Visdelou, such an item has not been located. Quite probably Gollet 
omits specific references because he could anticipate Gerbillon’s know- 
ledge of this subject. 
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suit churches and whether T’ie and Shang-ti as used by Ricci, 
Aleni, and others could still be used. Foucquet found this a true 
proposition in both parts, though he believed that the inscription 
ching-T ien should not be placed on the altar in the church, but 
off to one side. The next proposition was whether the Christians 
could be permitted to perform the ceremonies in honor of their 
dead. Admitting that he had been unable till then to know exactly 
what the Chinese did in these ceremonies, Foucquet claimed that 
since the purpose of the cult was not evil, nor did the Chinese 
honor Confucius or their ancestors as idols, the proposition was 
acceptable. The last two propositions queried whether the Chris- 
tians could assist at the ceremonies in the presence of infidels 
and whether the literati, upon receipt of the degree, could make 
the eight reverences to Confucius. To Foucquet both these prop- 
ositions were certain. He added that these were his views be- 
fore God which he would uphold even if he were near death ™. 
In another note, Foucquet pointed out a bit cryptically that be- 
fore de Tournon’s arrival in China, Maigrot’s reply refuting Her- 
vieu’s treatise had offended everyone. He added that if he had 
a chance to see the legate, he would express his views certainly 
for the honor of the Society of Jesus nor would he be among 
those who would use the work to defend or attack ™. 

In an extensive account of the background and reasons why 
twenty-four Jesuits requested and were granted the piao on May 
27, 1707, Hervieu offers. sketches -of the meetings that several 
of the Jesuits had with de Tournon both in Canton and on his 
way to Peking. For instance, he says that when Visdelou offered 
de Tournon his written views on the Rites issue, it was clear 
to all Jesuits that Visdelou was their opponent '®. Hervieu con- 
tinues that the legate had scarcely reached the border of Kiangsi 
when he encountered Foucquet in Kan-chou, which Foucquet 


163 BAV, Borg. cin. 376,, 117. 

1644 BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 26. The heading of this note which may have been 
incorporated into a memorandum is « P. V.» This probably means « Pa- 
ter Visdelou » but several words are nearly indecipherable. Hervieu’s trea- 
tise was entitled « Sententia unius missionarii circa ritus sinicos contro- 
versos », ASJP, Fonds Brotier 30, pp. 1-42. This is bound together with 
Beauvollier’s « Eclaircissements sur les controverses de la Chine », a man- 
uscript of 629 pages. 

165 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 170, 194v. The full title of the report is: « Rationes 
reddite pro appellatione interjecta 27a die mensis Maii anni 1707 a viginti 
duobus e Socte Jesu missionarii »» Two more Jesuits added their names 
the next day so that the total became twenty-four. 
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had reached after several days of travel from Lin-chiang. In his 
conference with de Tournon Foucquet showed the legate his 
own written treatise divided into four or five chapters that de. 
fended the Rites position of the Jesuits . The legate glanced at 
the treatise, saw from its title that Foucquet was defending the 
Jesuit view and immediately handed it back to him. De Tour. 
non told Foucquet that the essay was similar to the view Beau- 
vollier had propounded. Even though Foucquet traveled with de 
Tournon for three or four days and was quite graciously received 
by the legate, he did not bring up the topic of the Rites issue 
lest a controversy arise, 

What is quite important after de Tournon’s issuance of his 
Nanking Decree in February 1707 is that Foucquet decided to 
apply for the p’iao from the imperial authorities. Although orig- 
inally he was supposed to meet the Emperor (then on another 
southern tour) in Yang-chou, Foucquet eventually went to Pe- 
king where he arrived on August 8, 1707. Adhering to the appeal 
Benavente, the bishop of Ascalon, had made against the Nan- 
king Decree of de Tournon, Foucquet was given the p’iao on No- 
vember 20 '*. The day before, Yin-t’i, the eldest son of the K’ang- 
hsi Emperor, interrogated Foucquet and brought him to the 
Ch’ang-ch’un yiian for an audience with the Emperor. A week 
later Foucquet left Peking to return to his mission post in Lin- 
chiang ™®. 


166 No complete copy of this work was found. It is very probably 
his essay entitled « Factorum congeries quibus probatur voce et littera 
I’ien bene significari Deum apud Sinas », BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 9-19. It is 
undated and lacks any marginal notes that might assist in assigning a 
date. Since its six chapters. the first of which is fairly detailed, constitute 
a defense of the Jesuit view of the Rites issue, this treatise or at least its 
outline Foucquet quite likely presented to de Tournon. 

167 Hervieu points out that this was based on letters Foucquet wrote 
him not Jong after the event. See his comment, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 170, 195. 
No copy of such letters to Hervieu were found among Foucquet’s known 
extant manuscripts. 

168 The dates are based on Foucquet’s autobiographical account, BAV, 
Borg. lat. 508, 42. His copy of Benavente’s appeal is in BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 
6-8. He agreed with Benavente’s statement that ching-T’ien did not mean 
the material heaven, but he rejected the bishop’s reasons, BAV, Borg. 
cin. 361, 18. Foucquet unfortunately did not elaborate upon this issue. 
The essence of Benavente’s appeal was that those who adhered to his 
position would not accept de Tournon’s Nanking Decree until the Holy 
See settled the matter. 

169 See Foucquet’s account, BAV, Borg. lat. 508, 42. On his way he 
brought a letter of Dentrecolles for Della Chiesa, the bishop of Peking 
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Appointment! as Procurator to Rome 


While Foucquet was in Peking in November, Dentrecolles, 
as the newly chosen Superior General of the French Jesuit Mis- 
sion, was writing a personnel report to Father General Michel 
Angelo Tamburini, who himself had recently taken office. He 
explained to the Jesuit General that Foucquet would be leaving 
for Rome as the procurator (or delegate) of the French Mission 
‘f the permission of the Emperor which had already been sought 
would be granted ”. His characterization of Foucquet is one of 
the earliest that is available. It will be recalled that Dentrecolles 
had accompanied Foucquet on the journey from France and thus 
had firsthand knowledge of his subject. In his view Foucquet 
had exceedingly proven virtue and a quality of captivating people 
on first meeting them. Foucquet’s erudition in European culture 
was not mediocre and in Chinese culture not to be underestimat- 
ed, although he was distracted by sundry activities. He had a 
great capacity for action. Dentrecolles felt that Foucquet was 
absolutely fit for defending the interests of the French Mission 
in Europe and above all in Rome ™. 

Though Foucquet was originally supposed to go to Rome 
with Antonio Provana, a mishap occurred which prevented his 
leaving China then. Having gone to Peking to get the p’iao, Fouc- 
quet waited there, as he had been ordered, until Provana would 


whom he met on July 27. See Della Chiesa to Dentrecolles, July 26, 1707, 
Sin. Fran., VI, 627-28. Dehergne (Répertoire, p. 349) incorrectly listed Fouc- 
quet as a recipient of the p’iao at Yang-chou. 

170 Dentrecolles to Tamburini, November 17, 1707, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 169, 
384v. Foucquet possibly went to Peking not only to get the p’iao but also 
to obtain the permission of the Emperor to go to Rome as the procurator. 
Such imperial approval would have been needed since the holder of the 
piao technically promised to stay in China for life. Tamburini was elected 
General of the Society on January 31, 1706 and remained in that position 
until his death on February 28, 1730 at the age of eighty-two. See Goetstou- 
wers, Synopsis, pp. 611-16. Dentrecolles succeeded Gerbillon as Superior 
for the French Mission on March 25, 1707, as noted in Dehergne, Réper- 
toire, p. 320. 

171 Qn the same day Foucquet got the p’iao Arjd, then Visitator 
residing in Canton, wrote Stumpf that inasmuch as Provana, Foucquet, 
and he himself were supposed to go to Rome, reservations aboard ship 
for all three were being processed in Canton. See his letter, November 
20, 1707, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 171, 135. Antonio Francesco Giuseppe Provana 
(1662-1720) left Macao on January 14, 1708 as the envoy of the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor to Rome concerning the Chinese Rites controversy. See Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 477-79 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 211-12. 
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come. Both of them were to get the imperial letters for the jour. 
ney to Rome. But two days before Foucquet was to leave Peking 
a letter from Dentrecolles arrived. The new orders were that 
before going to Rome he was to have a conference with Bena- 
vente and with Arjé. Both of them were expected to come to 
Peking to get the p’iao. However, Foucquet waited in vain, fo; 
Benavente rejected this plan and died a short time after, while 
Arjo, accompained by Provana, went to Rome in 1708 after 
receiving imperial commissions for the journey. By the time 
Foucquet got his order to depart he could not possibly have 
arranged for his passage '”. 

Foucquet’s possible appointment as a delegate from the 
French Mission along with Dentrecolles’s and Hervieu’s com- 
ments cast doubt on Foucquet’s views stated in 1736 that he 
subscribed to the Nanking Decree of 1707 even to the extent of 
demanding its observance on his mission station. Not only did 
Foucquet know he .would become a delegate to be sent to Rome 
but also fellow Jesuits, both French and Portuguese, never ac- 
cused him of upholding this decree, though several of them 
would eventually become quite vociferous in their disagreements 
on his figurist views. Nor indeed could Foucquet have both 
accepted the p’iao and simultaneously enforced the Nanking 
Decree. Even if he had tried to carry out the decree covertly, 
the matter still could have been brought to the attention of the 
Emperor, at least by the Chinese officials. Moreover Foucquet 
was called to Peking in 1711 by an imperial order to assist Bou- 
vet in the study of the J Ching. There was never any question 


172 Foucquet to Vasco Fernandez César de Meneses, May 30, 1721, BAV, 
Borg. lat. 565, 116v. The addressee was then governor of the Bay of All 
Saints in Brazil where Foucquet stopped on ‘his return voyage to France. 

In 1706 as a result of de Tournon’s abortive audience in Peking the 
Emperor sent Beauvollier and Antonio de Barros (1664-1708) as his en- 
voys to the Pope. Unfortunately both drowned off the coast of Portugal. 
For biographical details on Barros, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 485-86 and 
Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 25. By their journey to Rome, Provana and de 
Arj6 were continuing their confreres’ efforts. Just as he was about to 
return to China in 1711, Arjé died, probably in Alicante. Because of 
illness, Provana was unable to leave for China until 1719. Not far from 
the Cape of Good. Hope, he died on February 7, 1720. The prolonged ab- 
sence of all four imperial envoys irritated the Emperor and clouded, 
for a time at least, the opening of the mission of Archbishop Carlo Am- 
brogio Mezzabarba, the second papal legate to China, who arrived in 
Macao in September, 1720. 
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about his views on the Rites issue, that is, that he had not openly 
followed Ricci’s practices. 

Foucquet was, in fact, quite interested in the welfare of the 
mission as a hastily written letter to Agostino Barelli, the supe- 
rior of the Jesuit residence at Hangchow, indicates’. Traveling 
on one of the canals near Ch’ang-shan hsien in January, 1708, 
Foucquet related that on his arrival in.Ch’u-chou in Chekiang 
Province he went to the church there for worship and for the 
chance to distribute a Christian calendar he edited in Lan-ch’i 
hsien. Foucquet noticed that the inscription T’ien-chu t’ang, 
usually affixed to the outside of each church, was missing. Upon 
inquiry he learned that a Chinese official, disgruntled against 
the church, removed it and put it in a temple. It was still there 
even though the catechist, Thomas Yu, made overtures to officials 
in Hangchow not only to get it replaced but to temper the vexa- 
tious group formed against the Christians. The officials agreed 
to take action but twenty days had passed without results. It 
was suggested that Foucquet or possibly some Christian should 
again approach the officials about the case. But this was a minor 
matter, Foucquet told Barelli, compared to the news that a Chi- 
nese official, Wang San-fu wanted to occupy the Church of the 
Blessed Mother which the Dominican priest, Juan Astudillo 
bought for thirty-six taels "*. The owner took eighteen taels as 
a downpayment, went to Wang and claimed that the Christians 
had only paid that amount as a total and demanded that they 
be evicted. Wang, who was not well-disposed to the Christians, 
wanted the money deposited with him while he investigated the 
matter. Wang decided that the Christians were to be expelled 
and the former owner was to be allowed to sell at will to any 
new buyer. Foucquet asked Barelli to intercede in the matter 
with the pu-cheng-ssu (lieutenant governor of financial commis- 
sioner). If that proved fruitless, he suggested that the matter 


13 Foucquet to Barelli, January 3, 1708, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 171, 244-45. 
This letter Barelli forwarded to Stumpf as he points out in his letter 
to Stumpf, February 14, 1708, ibid., 267r-v. The letters of Foucquet and 
Barelli were then incorporated by Stumpf into his « Acta Pekinensia », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 138, 848-50. This last citation was pointed out by Francis 
A. Rouleau, S. J. to whom the writer extends his gratitude. 

14 Astudillo worked as a missionary in Lin-ch’i hsien, went to Macao 
When de Tournon was exiled there, and later participated at the conse- 
cration of Visdelou as a bishop. His biography is in Sin. Fran., V, 364, 
n. 8. Positive identification of Wang is not offered since neither the Chi- 
nese characters for his name nor his administrative position are cited. 
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be sent to the French Fathers in Peking who might be able to 
intervene '°. How these issues were actually settled is not known 
since these are the only references found in Foucquet’s writings, 
Yet the incidents shed light on some of his activities severa} 
years after de Tournon left Peking. 

In the capital itself, however, there was no doubt concerning 
the attitude of the Emperor. For in April, 1711, just a few months 
before Foucquet was called to serve in the Court, the K’ang-hsj 
Emperor gave the French Jesuits an inscription for their church, 
the Pei-t'ang. It read: wan-yu chen-yiian (to the true principle 
of all things) '*. With such an endorsement by the Emperor 
himself, the missionaries were assured of his continued support, 

Having been in China more than a decade before being called 
to Peking in 1711, Foucquet had experienced the problems and 
prospects of setting up several mission stations. Intimately en- 
tangled in a minor dispute about depositing his vow formula 
with the proper superiors, he learned at first hand some of the 
intricacies of the French-Portuguese dispute within the Society 
of Jesus. This was further developed by his various wanderings 
among several mission stations before finally settling down in 
Lin-chiang. By personal contact with such Jesuits as Visdelou 
and Beauvollier, he had learned some of the basic questions in- 
volved in the Chinese Rites controversy. Rooted within it were 
the varying interpretations of the Chinese Classics proposed by 
the Jesuits. This was especially true among the French. For it 
was this discussion that gave rise to figurism with its particular 
views on ancient Chinese literature. Of all the French Jesuits 
Foucquet would become the most ardent supporter of figurism. 


175 In fact, Barelli sent the letter to Stumpf then in Peking. The term 
pu-cheng-ssu is the abbreviated form for pu-cheng shth-ssu. 

17% A recent reproduction of the Chinese text is in Gaubil, Correspond- 
ance, Plate IV. For a short description of the background of the Pel- 
t’ang, see W. Devine, The Four Churches in Peking (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1930), pp. 46-47. The plate therein with the inscription 
was presented when the Pei-t’ang was dedicated in 1703. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN THE COURT OF THE K’ANG-HSI EMPEROR 


The summons from the Emperor to come to Peking that 
Foucquet received in 1711 was somewhat singular. His Jesuit 
confreres usually had been called because of their scientific ex- 
pertise. In contrast, Foucquet was summoned because of his 
continual efforts in trying to fathom the content of the I Ching. 
He was to assist Bouvet who for several years before 1711 had 
shown an interest in what he called the oldest Chinese Classic 
and who in fact had discussed some of his findings with the Em- 
peror. To understand the circumstances that led to the imperial 
summons, the origins of the French Jesuits’ discussion on some 
of the Chinese Classics must first be delineated. An outgrowth of 
that discussion was the beginning of figurism, a viewpoint 
espoused by Bouvet, Foucquet, Gollet and Prémare. Although they 
constituted a minority, even among the French Jesuits, their 
writings are quite abundant and definitely deserve a separate 
study '. What is presented here is a glimpse of Foucquet’s role 


1 A comprehensive study of figurism, suggested by Johannes Beck- 
mann in his « Die Katholischen Missionare und der Taoismus », NZMW, 
XXVI (1970), 6, n. 28, would necessarily include such disparately scattered 
Manuscripts cited in Gatty, Voitage, pp. XCIII-XCVI; CV-CXVIII and also 
more recently her « Les Recherches de Joachim Bouvet », Colloque inter- 
national, La Mission francaise de Pékin, pp. 143-62; Rule, « K’ung-tzu or 
Confucius? » pp. 9-13; 16-21; 23-24; 29-31; and Joseph Dehergne, Archives 
des Jésuites de la Province de Paris. Inventaire de la mission de Chine aux 
XVIe, XVIIe et XVIIle siécles (Chantilly: mimeographed, 1974); pp. 34- 
35; 41-42; 44; 55-56. All the manuscript sources on Foucquet cited in these 
references have been consulted in the preparation of the present study. 
For additional comments, see the bibliography. It should be noted that 
Beckmann’s article appeared in English as « The Church’s Dialogue with 
Chinese Religion », in Peter Beyerhaus and C. F. Hallencreutz, eds., The 
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in the development of figurism, which, even though a minorit 
view, became a catalyst for Westerners both in China and jp 
Europe in their efforts to understand both cultures on a compar. 
ative basis. Alongside the development of his figurist Writings, 
Foucquet was also called upon to perform certain tasks in the 
service of the Emperor. Yet during his nine-year stay (1711-20) 
in Peking as a witness of important events in the development of 
the China mission, he also experienced a growing sense of disaf. 
fection towards his confreres and other missionaries. Neverthe. 
less the-resolution of these conflicts deepened his commitment 
to figurism. 

Figurism may be described as an attempt of these four 
French Jesuits to find figures of the Old Testament in the Chi- 
nese Classics. Such a description may seem strange, even bizarre, 
if the background of the problems that the Jesuits were facing 
on the China mission are not simultaneously kept in mind. In 
1703 Chavagnac offered an insight into the Chinese view of the 
message of the Christian missionaries. Declaring that the con- 
tempt the Chinese had for all other nations, found even among 
the common people, was one of the greatest obstacles for con- 
version, he added that the Chinese were so infatuated with their 
own country, its customs, and beliefs, that they could not per- 
suade themselves that anything outside China merited their at- 
tention. Even when the missionaries showed the Chinese the 
extravagance of their attachment to idols or when the Chinese 
admitted that the Christian religion was great, holy, and solid, 
one might conclude that such Chinese were ready for conversion. 
That was not the case, however, Chavagnac contended, because 
the Chinese would coldly reply: « Your religion is not in our 
books; it is a foreign religion. Is there anything outside China 
and any truth that our learned men have not known? »?. 


Church Crossing Frontiers: Essays on the Nature of Mission in Honour 
of Bengt Sundkler (Lund: Gleerup, 1969), pp. 124-38. See especially p. 129, 
n. 28. 

2 Chavagnac to Le Gobien, February 10, 1703, Lettres édifiantes (Me- 
rigot ed.), XVII, 188-89. On the question of the introduction of Western 
knowledge into China and the Chinese response, see Hsii Tsung-tse, 
Ming-mo Ch’ing-ch’u kuan-shu hsi-hsiieh chih wei-jen (The imparting of 
Western learning during the late Ming and early Ch’ing), Chin-tai Chung- 
kuo shih-liao ts’ung-k’an, no. 56 (Taipei: Wen-hai ch’u-pan she, 1970), pp. 
1-10; Chang En-lung, « Ming-Ch’ing liang-tai lai-hua wai-jen k’ao-lieh », 
(A brief account of the foreigners in China'during the Ming and Ch’ing 
periods), T’u-shu kuan hstieh chi-kan, IV (December, 1930), 447-72; V 
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Every sinologue is well acquainted with such Chinese xeno- 
hobia. It was not limited to the early Ch’ing period, since Ricci 
ace! experienced it during his years in the late Ming period 
as well. To recall his views of Chinese philosophy and religion 
at this point is appropriate, for the figurists later contended 
that their work was but a refinement in developing his thought 
on the Chinese Classics. 

Ricci’s attitude towards Taoism and Buddihism was an une- 
quivocal rejection of both’. In considering Neo-Confucianism, 
neither the views of Wang Yang-ming nor of Chu Hsi would 
Ricci espouse. Wang’s view of /i would lead to idealism which 
by no means would be in harmony with scholastic philosophy, 
considered in its ancillary role to Catholic theology. Even though 


————————X— 


March, 1931), 83-104; Chang Yin-lin, « Ming-Ch’ing chih-chi hsi-hsiieh 
shu-ju Chung-kuo k’ao-lueh », (A brief account of the introduction of 
Western knowledge into China during the Ming and Ch’ing periods) and 
Ch’iian Han-sheng, « Ming-mo Ch’ing-ch’u fan-tui hsi-yang wen-hua te 
yen-lun », (Critique of Western culture during the late Ming and early 
Ch’ing) appear in Pao Tsun-p’eng, ed., Chung-kuo chin-tai shih lun-ts’ung 
(Collected essays on modern Chinese history), series 1, (Taipei: Cheng- 
chung shu-chii, 1978), II, 1-32; 227-35. Also see « T’ien-chu chiao yii Chung- 
kuo », (Catholicism and China), Hsin Pei-ch’en, II (1936), 1105-1108 and 
Ying Ch’un-liang, « Yeh-su-hui shih tsai Chung-kuo chih kung-hsien », (Con- 
tributions of the Jesuits in China), Hsin Pei-ch’en, III (1937), 305-47. For 
a brief article on the Emperor’s views, see Yang Wei-yu and P’an Kung- 
chao, « K’ang-hsi ti yii hsi-yang wen-hua», (The K’ang-hsi Emperor and 
Western culture), Tu-shu t’ung-hstin, no. 121 (November, 1946), 8-11. 

3 In his celebrated essay, T’ten-chu shih-i, Ricci held that the religion 
of Buddha was based on nothing, that of Lao Tzu on emptiness and that 
of Confucius on the real. « Is it possible to reunite the real with nothing, 
the void with the solid? If so, it would be putting together fire and water, 
the round and the squared, the east and the west, heaven and earth. ... 
Is it not better not to have any religion than to have three? ... The truth 
is one; all doctrine is based on truth and must sustain itself». Ricci, 
T’ten-chu shih-i in Li Chih-tsao’s T’ien-hstieh ch’u-han, reprinted in Chung- 
kuo shih-hstieh ts’ung-shu, XXIII, 599. The argument affirms the accep- 
tance of the principle of non-contradiction on which the Buddhists chal- 
lenged Ricci shortly after the publication of the essay. Another element 
in his anti-Buddhist stance was his desire to have Christian missionaries 
accepted as learned men in contrast to the ignorance of the Buddhist 
clergy of that day. Ricci realized that the Chinese themselves despised 
the Buddhists for this. See Jacques Gernet, « La Politique de conversion 
de Matteo Ricci en Chine», Archives de Sciences Sociales des Religions, 
XXXVI (1973), 75-76. For additional data on Ricci’s views, see Fonti Riccia- 
ne, I, 108-32. A comprehensive survey of the traditional religions of China 
is the study by Chang Feng-chen, « Chung-kuo te ku-yu tsung-chiao », Fu- 
jen ta-hstieh jen-wen hsiieh-pao, I (1970), 425-42. 
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Chu Hsi has often been compared to Thomas Aquinas, Ricci re. 
jected Chu Hsi’s views as materialistic‘. He insisted that the 
Sung Neo-Confucianists had misinterpreted the Chinese Classics 
and that to understand Confucianism one must return to the 
sources, that is, to the original texts of the Classics themselves. 
To what extent Ricci’s return to the Classics influenced Ku Yep. 
wu's philological movement in the same direction that would 
later develop into the « school of Han learning » espoused by 
Tai Chen and Chang Hsitieh-ch’eng in the middle of the Ch’ing 
period is a topic that needs more elucidation despite Demié. 
ville’s claim that Western influence on Ch’ing thought was « in- 
direct, unacknowledged, indeed unconscious » °. 


+ One of the earliest references to Chu Hsi as Aquinas is Otto Franke’s 
appellation of Chu Hsi as « der konfuzianische Thomas von Aquino », Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte des konfuzianischen Dogmas und der chinesischen 
Staatsreligion (Hamburg: Friederichsen, 1920), p. 23. 

5 Western influence on late Ming and early Ch’ing thought has been 
the subject of several essays. Henri Bernard-Maitre, S. J., « Whence the 
Philosophic Movement at the Close of the Ming?» Bulletin of the Catholic 
University of Peking, VIII (1931), 67-73; and his « Christian Humanism 
during the Late Ming Dynasty», T’ien Hsia Monthly, VII (1938), 256-67; 
Paul Demiéville, « The First Philosophic Contacts between Europe and 
China », Diogenes, LVIII (Summer, 1967), 75-103 [the words cited above 
are on p. 101] bases his opposition to Bernard-Maitre on Hu Shih, Feng 
Yu-lan and Hou Wai-lu. Yet this opposition must be taken in view of 
Demiéville’s own admission that his documentation is not up to date and 
« very incomplete » since he is «not a specialist in this subject ». More 
recently Jacques Gernet has addressed himself to the issue in « Ju shichi- 
hachi seiki ni okeru Chugoku to YOroppa to no KOosho ni tsuite», (A 
propos des contacts entre la Chine et ]’Europe aux XVITe et XVIIIe siécles) 
Tohdgaki, no. 44 (July, 1972), 1-21. This is a translation from the French 
lecture but with added notes by the translator and a reproduction of 
some pages of a manuscript text of Wang Cheng (1571-1644) found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. The French text with the same title ap- 
peared in Acta Asiatica, no. 23 (1972), 78-92. See also his « Philosophie 
chinoise et christianisme de la fin du XVIe siecle au milieu du XVIlIe 
siecle », Colloque international, La Mission francaise de Pékin, pp. 13-22 
and the discussion that followed his paper, pp. 23-25. Paul Rule in « The 
Confucian Interpretation of the Jesuits », Papers on Far Eastern History 
no. 6 (September, 1972), pp. 1-61, admits that the Jesuits did contribute 
to the criticism of the Classics that could in turn have influenced the 
school of Han learning. He notes that proof is lacking « that these con- 
tributions were appreciated or utilized ». (p. 44). Yet all of these studies 
cited focus so exclusively on the seventeenth century that the terms 
Ricci and Jesuits are seemingly used as universals for the entire period 
of the Jesuit presence in China until the end of the eighteenth century. 
Moreover the topic would require careful analysis of a variety of Chinese 
texts during those centuries in order to assess such an impact. As Donald 
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In considering Chinese philosophy, Ricci held that Confucian- 
sm was based on the Five Classics and the Four Books. When 
citing four passages from the Chung Yung (The doctrine of the 
mean) in his T’ien-chu shih-i, Ricci refuted the interpretation of 
Chu Hsi that had been applied to them. Refutation was not his 
chief purpose in that well-known work, but clarification of cer- 
tain principles proved and understood in the light of natural 
reason. These he found in a number of passages in the Five 
Classics and the Four Books. As a treatise in natural theology, 
the T’ien-chu shih-i focussed on such topics as the existence of 
God, on the attributes of God as creator and conserver of all 
things, the immortality of the soul and the remuneration of God 
for man’s good and evil actions*®. The essay then was a prepa- 
ratory step towards the faith, not a total epitome of the faith. 

That Chavagnac in 1703 was still experiencing Chinese xen- 
ophobia which Ricci witnessed nearly a century earlier should 
come as no surprise, even though Ricci’s T’ien-chu shih-i had at- 
tempted to show the connection of Catholicism with principles 
drawn from the Chinese Classics. In general the Jesuits after 
Ricci still followed his view of bypassing the Neo-Confucianists 
and returning to an unalloyed Confucianism as found in the 
Classics’. Yet what many of the Jesuits considered the oldest 





Treadgold has aptly pointed out: « Whether the Jesuit influence on mod- 
ern Chinese philosophy was marginal or substantial, it deserves further 
careful study », The West in Russia and China, II, 33. 

6 Besides the Chinese text already cited (supra, n. 3), see also the 
French translation of this Chinese work, Lettres édifiantes (Panthéon ed.), 
III, 380-453. Additional discussion of the topic is in Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, 
I, 117; Dunne, Generation, pp. 96-97 and David E. Mungello, Leibniz and 
Confucianism. The Search for Accord (Honolulu: The University Press of 
Hawaii, 1977), pp. 18-26. 

7 For an account of these developments, see Fang Hao, « Shih ch’i-pa 
lai Hua hsi-jen tui wo-kuo ching-chi chih yen-chiu», (Research on the 
Classics by Westerners in China during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries) in Fang Hao liu-shih tzu-ting kao, I, 185-202. This essay first 
appeared in his Fang Hao wen-lu (Shanghai: Shanghai pien-i kuan, 1948), 
pp. 151-68. Additional studies in Chinese concerning this question are 
Chu Ch’ien-chih, « Yeh-su-hui tui-yii Sung Ju li-hsiieh chih fan-hsiang » 
(Reaction to the Society of Jesus vis-a-vis Sung Neo-Confucianism), in 
Ming-tai tsung-chiao (Religion in the Ming dynasty), Ming-shih lun-ts’ung, 
no. 10 (Taipei: T’ai-wan hsiieh-sheng shu-chu, 1968), 125-65 and also his 
«Sung Ju li-hsiieh tui-yii ou-chou wen-hua chih ying-hsiang», (The in- 
fluence of Sung Neo-Confucianism on European culture) in Pao Tsun-p’eng, 
ed., Chung-kuo chin-tai shih lun-ts’ung, series 1, II, 63-78; Ch’en Shouw-i, 
« Ming-mo Ch’ing-ch’u Yeh-su-hui shih te ju-chiao kuan chi ch’i fan-ying », 
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Classic, the I Ching, they excluded, since they believed that the 
work was full of superstitions and contained no solid doctrine 
either in the book itself or in the many commentaries written 
about it. This view of the I Ching was at least Bouvet’s opinion 
about his Jesuit confreres’ interpretation as he indicated in a let. 
ter written in France when he was the K’ang-hsi Emperor’s en- 
voy to the court of Louis XIV °*.. Essentially a rebuttal of Maj. 
grot’s declaration of 1693, Bouvet’s letter is divided into three 
topics: (1) a defense of the Jesuit usage of the term T’ien and 
Shang-ti and the consequences in France if these terms were 
not allowed to continue; (2) a report on the tablet ching-T’ien 
(venerate Heaven) used in the Jesuit churches, and (3) a defense 
of Martini, Ricci, and the K’ang-hsi Emperor, all three of whom 
Maigrot attacked in his declaration’. According to Bouvet, in 
the sixth section of the declaration, Maigrot had condemned sev- 
eral propositions as false, temerarious and scandalous. Bouvet 
found three of these propositions to be more important: (1) the 
philosophy that the Chinese profess, if properly understood, con- 
tained nothing that was contrary to the Christian law; (2) the 
name tai-chi (Supreme Ultimate) was God, the First Cause of 


(The Jesuit conception of Confucianism and its repercussion in China 
during the late Ming and early Ch’ing periods), Kuo-hstieh chi-k’an, V 
(1935), 147-210 and Ch’en Teng-yuan, « Hsi-hstieh lai-hua shih kuo-jen chih 
wu-tuan t’ai-tu», (The Chinese dogmatic attitude toward Western knowl- 
edge in its introduction to China), Tung-fang tsa-chth, XXVII (April, 
1930), 61-76. 

8 This letter of Bouvet is the earliest reference to figurism by the 
progenitor of that movement as Bernard-Maitre first indicated in his 
Sagesse chinoise et philosophie chrétienne (Paris: Cathasia, 1935), p. 146. 

9 The autograph original letter of Bouvet to (?), Paris, August 30, 1697 
and completed at Fontatnebleau, October 15, 1697 is in ASJP, Fonds Vivier 
1, no. 52, 1-32. It was used as a draft for his letter to Guibert, then the 
« substitut » or deputy to the French Assistant in Rome, written in Paris, 
August 30, 1697, ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1696-1700). The defense of Martini, 
Ricci, and the K’ang-hsi Emperor is missing and is replaced by his re- 
quest to Guibert to forward the letter to the Assistant if he thought it 
appropriate. Gatty (Voiage, p. cv) refers to the ASJP letter but does not 
cite the ARSJ letter. Nor has she clarified the issue in « Les Recherches 
de Joachim Bouvet », Colloque international, La Mission francaise de Pékin, 
p. 150. By comparing the two letters in each of the depositories one can 
detect that Bouvet followed the ASJP version, at times would write a 
word or phrase, then delete it and substitute a much stronger expression. 
That Guibert is the addressee of the ARSJ letter is based on Bouvet’s ref- 
erence to it in his later letter to him, Fontainebleau, Paris (sic), October 
24, 1697, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 254. 
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all things; and (3) the I Ching was an epitome of the best moral 
and physical doctrine of the Chinese ®. Claiming that most Je- 
suits would not endorse the third proposition, Bouvet believed 
that he had discovered a certain way of arriving at the legiti- 
mate principles of Chinese philosophy which, if well understood, 
would appear to be at least as sound as that of Plato and Aris- 
totle. To Bouvet all three propositions were quite true; in fact, 
he believed he could demonstrate that the third proposition was 
true by «making an analysis of the enigmatic figures of the 
1 Ching under which Fu Hsi, the founder of the monarchy and 
the first philosopher of China, enclosed his principles » ". Bouvet 
added that nothing was more proper to dispose the spirit and 
the heart of the Chinese to embrace Catholicism than to show 
them how it conformed with the principles of their ancient and 
legitimate philosophy. He agreed that their modern philosophy 
was not sound for this purpose. Thus he was rewriting a number 
of reports that he had already prepared on the topic. These he 
hoped would be an adequate substitute for any good effects that 
might have been foreseen if he had gone to Rome ”. 

After leaving Paris and returning to China, Bouvet contin- 
ued his interest in trying to understand ancient Chinese philos- 
ophy. Although he had espoused such views on the I Ching for 
about a decade before the de Tournon mission entered China, 
he had not been too successful in establishing a « school » of 
three or four Jesuits who would help him in developing his discov- 
eries he claimed were in the Classics. This was partly because 
he had to wait several years before the second group of Jesuits 
he brought from France could develop their skills in reading 
Chinese. Of the three figurists (Prémare, Foucquet and Gollet) 
the earlist reference to figurist ideas in their letters is that of 


10 This section of the letter was first cited in full in Bernard-Maitre, 
Sagesse chinoise, p. 145 according to a copy in the Hsien-hsien Archives. 

'! In Bouvet’s second letter, the phraseology is slightly changed to 
«under which the author of that ancient work has enclosed the principles 
of that philosophy, the first invention of which the Chinese attribute to 
him ». ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere, 1696-1700). Several of the commentators on 
the I Ching that Bouvet cites in his manuscripts are listed in Toda To- 
yosaburo, Ekiky6é chiishaku shik6 (A historical survey of commentaries on 
the J Ching), (Tokyo: Kazama shobd, 1968), pp. 3-9. 

2 Bouvet notifed Guibert that he had to return to China at the next 
Opportunity. Since he had been absent from Peking for four years, a 
trip to Rome was not possible. See his letter to Guibert, Fontainebleau, 
Paris (sic), October 24, 1697, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 254. 
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Prémare to Bouvet written in 1704. Expressing his joy at re. 
ceiving Bouvet’s letter of April 29 wherein he discussed his dis. 
coveries on Chinese hieroglyphics °, Prémare pointed out that 
it had been some time since he had read not only the sixty-four 
kua (hexagrams) of Fu Hsi but also the commentaries of Wen 
Wang (King Wen) and Chou Kung (the Duke of Chou). Any com- 
ments of his would be but those of a student. Prémare reminded 
Bouvet that both of them realized that the Chinese characters 
of their day were not ancient since they did not have Fu Hsi 
as their author in contrast to the prevailing common opinion. 
The art of engraving them on wood or on bamboo was not prac- 
ticed by the ancient literati, because only a gross representation 
of an item, e. g., a tortoise, was crudely drawn. In compound 
characters the sense was often to be found in the two or three 
parts composing it, e. g., mu or huo. The Shuo-wen and the Shih- 
ming both had explanations of these characters. Yet Prémare 
claimed that it was not compound characters but simple ones 
that should be studied. This he hoped to do in his own work on 
the I Ching which would be not a complete essay but rather a 
series of several letters ™. 


13 The figurists used the term Chinese hieroglyphics to indicate Chi- 
nese characters in the sense of their sacred origin, not merely in terms 
of pictorial representations. The earliest reference comparing Chinese 
characters to Egyptian hieroglyphics was by the Jesuit humanist, Gio- 
vanni Piero Maffei in his Historiarum Indicarum Libri XVI (Florence: 
J. Junctam, 1588) as discussed in D. F. Lach, Asia in the Making of Europe 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), I, 803. A more elaborate 
comparison was by Athanasius Kircher in his China Monumentis qua 
Sacris qua Profanis, .. (Amsterdam: J. Jansonnius, 1667), pp. 223-25. The 
figurists in China, particularly Bouvet, cited Kircher very frequently as 
a proponent of their ideas and whose work had ecclesiastical approbation. 
Further discussion of the role of Kircher’s ideas on writing systems is 
available in Madeleine David, Le débat sur les écritures et l’hiéroglyphe 
aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles (Paris: S. E. V. P. E. N., 1965), pp. 43-56. 

14 Prémare to Bouvet, June 25, 1704, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 405r-v. This 
is but one of thirty-six letters over a five-year period that Prémare sent 
Bouvet as found in one codex of Foucquet’s manuscripts. Only a few of 
them discuss figurism. Of these letters in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 400-462v 
five are incomplete; one of these incomplete letters has the date, No- 
vember 17, 1703 (406r) and the last date found is January 30, 1708 (434r). 
The contents of the letters indicate the addressee. An additional copy 
of Prémare to Bouvet, January 30, 1708 is in BPP, Mss. 1638 with the ex- 
ception that the pages (438r-439v) of the Vatican Library copy are missing. 

The Shuo-wen is the shorter title for the Shuo-wen chieh-tzu of Hsu 
Shen who completed it in 121 A. D. The Shih-ming by Liu Hsi (second 
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This is but a short overview of the figurist movement before 
de Tournon came to China. While the legate was in China, spe- 
cifically from the time he arrived in Canton in April, 1705 until 
his Nanking Decree in February, 1707, there seems to have been 
little time for discussion of the new system among the figurists. 
This was especially true of Bouvet who was preoccupied with 
his work in the Court by helping other Jesuits translate docu- 
ments during the early part of de Tournon’s stay there and 
later fulfilling his appointment as the imperial envoy to the 
Pope. Though he only got as far as Canton before being recalled 
by the Emperor, Bouvet was able to meet a number of his fellow 
Jesuits whom he had not seen for nearly a decade. As noted ear- 
lier, de Tournon had rejected Bouvet’s T’ien-hsiieh pen-i wherein 
he had expressed the view that the ancient Chinese had known 
the true God. Prémare completed a translation of this Chinese 
work in June, 1706, and thus was acquainted with Bouvet’s views 
at this time *. But even after his return to Peking in September, 
1706 Bouvet felt that though he could not personally present 
his figurist views to the authorities in Rome, he might possibly 
do so through Beauvollier, one of the imperial envoys to the 
Pope on the Rites issue who was then on his way to Europe. 
In a letter dated October, 1707 Bouvet explained to Beauvol- 
lier that he had sent a Chinese essay with a Latin translation 
which he hoped Beauvollier would bring to the attention of 
Father General. Describing it as a demonstration showing that 
« the Chinese, at least the masters of the nation, at one time 
knew the true God» he added that his study of the Classics 
convinced him that « China, at least the authors of the ancient 
books, and the ancient kings of that nation knew the adorable 
mystery of the Holy Trinity and adored the same God we a- 


century A. D.) defines Chinese words chiefly by homophones. For descrip- 
tions of these works, see Liu Yeh-ch’iu, Chung-kuo ku-tai te tzu-tien, pp. 
19-28; 90-94; also Samuel Couling, The Encyclopedia Sinica (Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh, 1917; reprint ed., Taipei: Ch’eng-wen Publishing Co., 
1967), p. 299. | 

5 Prémare to Bouvet, June 18, 1706, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 424r-v. He 
notified Bouvet, who was then in Canton, that the translation had been 
Sent separately but he did not specify in what language. Since Bouvet’s 
. ‘1en-hsiieh pen-i was later entitled Ku-chin ching-t’ien chien, the transla- 
tion in question was that of Prémare and of Hervieu, « De cultu caelesti 
Sinensium veterum et modernorum », BN, Nouv. acq. 155. The identity 
of Bouvet’s two Chinese works is discussed in Fang Hao, Chung-kuo t’ien- 
chu chiao shih jen-wu chuan, II, 286. See also above, p. 130, n. 150. 
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dore » '°. This view Beauvollier never presented to the Jesuit Gen. 
eral because of his tragic death in a shipwreck off the coast 
of Portugal ", 

The same day that Bouvet in Peking wrote Beauvollier, Pré. 
mare, then stationed in Chien-ch’ang, wrote to a Jesuit confrere 
in Paris. He pointed out that he would not write about the sad 
state of the mission in China, since he already wrote on that topic 
to Cardinal de Bouillon *. In fact he would omit the usual statis. 
tics on conversions because the missionaries who were outside 
their churches were pursuing one goal, trying to save the mis- 
sion that they realized was on the brink of ruin. Yet this did 
not mean that the situation was hopeless. For, if China ever 
were to adore Jesus Christ no Christian kingdom on earth could 
ever be compared to it. Prémare’s hopes were especially in the 
Chinese Classics, the oldest monuments in the universe, even the 
Pentateuch not excepted. Admitting that the origin of those mon- 
uments at the time of Confucius was not better known then 
nor even in his own day in the early eighteenth century, Pré- 
mare recounts the well-known fact that the Classics were burned 
under Ch’in Shih Huang-ti but were recovered, at least the Shu 
Ching and some others (« le Chu king et quelques autres ») about 
100 B. C. in the walls of Confucius’ home. 

One might wonder how Prémare found time to write so 
frequently to his Jesuit confreres and still maintain a mission 
station. His basic insight was the principle of subsidiarity, that 
is, by getting a reliable catechist as his assistant. Since the Chris- 
tians knew the catechist and respected him, Prémare relied on 
him to prepare them for the reception of the sacraments. He 
thus had time to study Chinese literature. The Chinese library 
collection he had built so far attracted a number of Chinese 


16 Bouvet to Beauvollier, Peking, October 25, 1707, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
171, 42r-v. 

17 Beauvollier and Barros purposely boarded separate ships as they 
left Brazil so that at least one would arrive safely in Europe. But both 
men drowned off the coast of Portugal probably in the same storm. See 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 485-86; 538-39 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 25; 29. 

18 Prémare to Pére Grimond at the Jesuit professed house in Paris, 
October 25, 1707, BN, Nouv. acq. lat. 156, 8-21v. Two additional copies of 
this letter are in BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 24, 1-13v and BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
464-477v. Emmanuel Theodose de la Tour, Cardinal de Bouillon (1643- 
1715) became a cardinal in 1668 and thirty years later became ambassa- 
dor to Rome. He returned to France in 1700 but was sent into exile. 
His biography is in F. X. de Feller, Dictionnaire historique (Lyon: Rol- 
land and Rusand, 1821), II, 435. 
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scholars. During these meetings he had the opportunity of dis- 

sing his own interpretation of their literature ”. 
ane prémare’s views, however, did not always coincide with his 
confreres’ opinions. Excusing himself for failing to send the rest 
of his hieroglyphic essays because they were still in the hands 
of Chavagnac and Foucquet for nearly a year, Prémare would 
not hesitate to disagree with Hervieu and Foucquet. Both had 
pointed out to him that there were significant variations in Chi- 
nese orthography which would weaken his views that Chinese 
writing was necessarily hieroglyphic. Prémare rebutted such a 
view by noting that if the arguments of Foucquet and Hervieu 
were carried to the extremes that both of them sought, it would 
be necessary to have the books just as they came from the hands 
of Fu Hsi”. 

By late 1707 Bouvet had formulated an elaborate scheme of 
numerology for the J Ching which he sent to de Mailla, in com- 
mon with Hervieu and Prémare. In order to interpret the I Ching, 
one must admire the profundity of this work with its magical 
system of round and square figures. Citing a letter that Leibniz 
had written to him, Bouvet remarked that the system of a new 
numerical calculus would help not just ordinary use of number 
but the development of scientific theory. Just as all numbers 
were written with the combination of unity and zero, so too 
then was there a similarity of all creatures coming uniquely 
from God and nothing. Bouvet explained this last point by the 
geometric figure that followed the t’ai-chi and corresponded to 
the first revolution of the earth. Thus this first divides into two, 
two into four, and so on until the number sixty-four is reached, 
that is, the representation of the sixty-four kua (hexagrams) in 
the I Ching”. 


19 Prémare to Bouvet (?), December 26, 1707, Borg. lat. 565, 423v. 

70 Prémare to Bouvet (?), an incomplete letter, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
400r-v. The precise nature of the objection of Foucquet and Hervieu is 
not clear from the contents of this correspondence. 

“I Bouvet to de Mailla, December 3, 1707, BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 205-20. 
This is the extract of the letter copied in Foucquet’s hand. Bouvet, indeed, 
was the direct link through which Leibniz learned about the I Ching 
and the diagrams of Fu Hsi. A seminal study on this was that of Henri 
Bernard-Maitre, S. J., « A l’occasion d’études récentes sur |’ I king. Com- 
ment Leibnitz découvert le Livre des Mutations », BUA, 3rd ser., V (1944), 
432-45. Unaware of this study, Mungello in Leibniz and Confucianism, pp. 
39-68 presents the interaction of the two personalities. For a very short 
Synopsis, see Needham, Science and Civilisation, II, 341-42. A more gen- 
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The figurist ideas discussed so far have been based on the 
writings of Bouvet and Prémare, composed between 1697 and 
1708. Though Foucquet was clearly aware of their views as js 
seen by the copies of these letters he somewhat laboriously tran- 
scribed in his own hand, none of his letters written in that per- 
iod mentions figurism ”. The earliest extant source of his figurist 
views is his rather lengthy letter of October, 1709, presumably 
addressed to Prémare ”. Since figurism became so much a part 
of Foucquet’s perception of the Chinese Classics for the rest of 
his life, it is necessary to discuss in detail his first letter on the 
subject. 

Since Prémare had raised some points in Chinese literature 
in his two letters of August 7 and August 23, Foucquet tried to 
answer them. Although Prémare had stated that the work of 
Ch’i Yuan was mythological, Foucquet disagreed. Admitting 
he had not read it for some time, he held that the writings of 
Ch’ Yiian were truly prophetic. He continued his argumentation 
by noting that all texts of the old Chinese Classics had been 


eral study is Olivier Roy’s Leibniz et la Chine (Paris: J. Vrin, 1972). In 
his treatment of figurism (pp. 159-62) Roy does not understand why Bou- 
vet was taking such views. Moreover, he concludes that it was clear why 
the «fathers of Peking» exiled Bouvet to Canton. Except for his short 
stay in that southern Chinese city as an imperial envoy back from France 
and then later sent by the Emperor to fulfill de Tournon’s wish for an 
envoy to Europe, Bouvet did not live there. His missionary work cen- 
tered on Peking and at times on Jehol from 1708 until his death in 1730. 

22 In fact, as far as could be determined, very few of Foucquet’s let- 
ters for the years 1703-1710 appear to be extant. 

23 The autograph letter is dated, Lin-chiang, October 10, 1709 in seven 
unnumbered pages with an additional page dated October 20, BPP, Mss. 
1638, no. 4. It is marked «a renvoyer » which Foucquet, in a long margi- 
nal note, explained that he wanted such letters to be returned to him. 
The addressee is quite probably Prémare, since, besides addressing him 
as his dear colleague who had lived with him at Nan-ch’ang, Foucquet 
mentions the addressee’s recent letters, discusses figurism and clearly 
uses the term hsien-sheng (teacher) which the figurists customarily em- 
ployed when referring to Bouvet. Moreover, the addressee cannot be 
Chavagnac since Foucquet mentions him by name in the October 20 ad- 
dendum. Hence future reference to this letter will be in terms of « Fouc- 
quet to Prémare ». 

2 Ch’ii Yiian (3402-278? B. C.) is known as «the father of Chinese 
poetry ». See Liu Wu-chi, An Introduction to Chinese Literature (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1966), pp. 24-34. 
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altered, so that the task before the figurists was to separate the 
true from the false texts. But to do so required an exacting, crit- 
ical sense. The explanations of the kua were, however, not that 
changed, since there was much, he believed, that was admirable 
about the Person and the mystery of the Messiah which he found 
therein. Foucquet wrote Prémare that the latter's statement 
about the small lines in the I Ching was not clear. According to 
Foucquet, Premare had said that in combining the line and 
the line and carrying this out to the total of six, sixty- 
four symbols resulted. Foucquet believed that each small line 
presupposed a corresponding number which should have some 
property that was like an image of a virtue or of a mystery of 
the Savior or of some important event in His Church. Since 
all the Chinese Classics were prophetic, each in its own way 
contained a history of religion. 

Admitting to Prémare that it had been a long time since he 
had thought about the character i (change) as a mysterious name 
of Jesus Christ, Foucquet pointed out that a pertinent passage 
from the Lieh Tzu was helpful”. In the first chapter entitled 
T’'ien-ch’uai (A consideration about Heaven), the author explained 
creation in a very profound manner by distinguishing four 
degrees or four instances in the formation of the world. Quoting 
the Chinese text, Foucquet indicated that the four were: t’ai-i, 
tai-ch’u, t’ai-shih, and t’ai-su, which a recent translation has 
offered as: primal simplicity, primal commencement, primal be- 
ginnings, and primal material”. In his discussion that followed, 
Foucquet limited himself to the last three parts of the text which 
appeared to him to contain deep mysteries. T’ai-i or primal sim- 
plicity designated what preceded all of time. If the word time 
might be offensive to someone, then it would be better to say 
that primal simplicity preceded the creation of all things, except 
the soul of Christ. Thus primal simplicity really was, according 
to Foucquet, Christ's soul united to the Second Person before 











2 Wing-tsit Chan’s comment that the Lieh Tzu is « purely negative » 
Taoism is quite pertinent for an evaluation of Foucquet’s remarks. See 
A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1969), p. 309. 

*° A. C. Graham, The Book of Lieh Tzu (London: J. Murray, 1960), 
p. 18. The Chinese texts are in Ch’ung-hsii chih-te chen-ching (Pure classic 
of the perfect virtue of simplicity and vacuity), vol. 122, SPTK ed., chiian 
1, p. 2 and Lieh Tzu chi-shih (Collected explanations of the Lieh Tzu), 
ed. Yang Po-chiin (Taipei: Ming-lun ch’u-pan she, 1970), p. 4. 
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angels, men, heaven, and earth existed ”’. The sun was the image 
of the Word as an incomparable source of light while the moon 
was the figure of the adorable soul. Both were the symbol of 
that union. The mysterious, yet short expression of this thought 
was in the character i (change). The character f’ai (primal) might 
perhaps better express the thought, however, since the line —__ 
can be taken as God (in the sense of oneness) and man (the char. 
acter jen), just as a point can produce a line and a line can 
produce material creatures. These characters were marvelous 
in that one character alone could admit of several good and 
true analyses. To Foucquet this was similar to Sacred Scripture 
which was capable of diverse, yet totally legitimate senses. Thus 
returning to the character i, Foucquet indicated that it meant 
« to change » as it is used in the title of the J Ching or the Book 
of Changes. In this way t’ai-i is God and also that man who 
has subordinated himself to Him, that is, the Word and the 
Holy Soul which produced the greatest of all changes, namely, 
from nothing, being comes. As the Lieh Tzu stated: t’ai-i che wei- 
chien ch’i-yeh (primal simplicity preceded the appearance of the 
breath) *. 

Since he was trying to answer Prémare’s letters. Foucquet 
reverted at this point to some items previously discussed, pre- 
sumably in earlier correspondence. Apparently in his second let- 
ter, that of August 23, Prémare mentioned the lines of the kua 
of the I Ching. This offered Foucquet an outlet to reiterate that 
the lines signify nothing in themselves but that, as in algebra, 
they are supposed to replace numbers, which must be discov- 
ered and whose properties infallibly express the virtues and 
the mystery of the Holy of Holies or the various states of religion 
from the beginning of the world until the end. The I Ching con- 
tained nothing less than all of this. Inasmuch as Prémare had 
mentioned a set of axioms that Bouvet compiled for the better 


277 This was a basic part of Foucquet’s Christology that he reiterated in 
later treatises. But it is quite incorrect for as early as 534 A. D. the Synod 
of Constantinople anathematized anyone who declared that the soul of 
Christ preexisted and was united to the Word before the Incarnation. 
The decree in Greek and in Latin is in H. Denzinger and A. Schonmetzer, 
S.J., eds., Enchiridion Symbolorum, Definitionum et Declarationum de Re- 
bus Fidei et Morum (Barcelona: Herder, 1963), p. 141. Why Foucquet 
made this error is not clear, but it seriously weakens his argument in 
interpreting the passage from the Lieh Tzu. 

2 Ch’ung-hsti chih-te chen-ching, SPTK ed., chiian 1, p. 2; translation 
from Graham, The Book of Lieh Tzu, pp. 18-19. 
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understanding of the ancient Chinese books, Foucquet begged 
prémare for a copy of them. For Foucquet the properties of num- 
bers were «a bottomless abyss » so that when he found one he 
marked it carefully. 

Foucquet did not merely speculate for its own sake, for he 
realized the importance of trying to convince the Chinese about 
their figurist discoveries. The task would not be easy, he told 
prémare, since prejudices could not be changed like a garment. 
The Chinese with their low esteem for the hexagrams would 
not retrench from their opinions that were embedded in their 
minds for so many centuries. Providence should not be relied 
on since it had not apparently excited such a brave race to pro- 
duce anything. Foucquet added that on one occasion the bishop 
of Rosalie, Artus de Lionne, once remarked to him in Foochow 
that new commentaries on the Classics were needed that would 
make the contemporary ones useless, for the contemporary ones 
were, in his opinion, filled with atheism. Pausing for a moment’s 
reflection, the bishop realized that no single individual could 
undertake such a task and proposed that a community of French 
priests should do so, not hastily, but cautiously because the 
matter was so delicate”. 

It was also in this letter of 1709 that Foucquet espoused 
opinions on early Chinese chronology which, even on his return 
to Europe in 1722, he still defended in his writings, published 
and unpublished. Foucquet asked Prémare to inquire from « our 
friend » (probably Bouvet) if it was true that Yao in the Shu 
Ching was an ordinary emperor and that Kun, a mandarin of 
that period, had lost all his race and thus Yao did not employ 
him and whether his son, Yii, then made reparation for the faults 
of which his father was culpable. Foucquet assured Prémare 
that in a short time he would complete an essay on Yao and on 
the three dynasties that first ruled China *”. Moreover he pointed 


29 Artus de Lionne, MEP, (1655-1713) became the bishop of Rosalie in 
1689 and was created Vicar Apostolic of Szechwan in 1696. In 1702 he 
left China to discuss the Chinese Rites issue in Rome. Unwilling to return 
to the mission, he went to France. Biographical data and short accounts 
of his missionary activity in Siam and in China are in Sin. Fran., III, 737, 
n. 1; VI, 1420-21; VII; 246-50; 264-90; VIII, 164-65; 171; 181; 304. Exactly 
When he met Foucquet is not recorded in the latter’s papers. 

#0 According to Chinese tradition, the Emperor Yao had asked Kun 
to control the floodwaters and to recover the land for the state, but he 
was unsuccessful. Shun, whom Yao selected as his successor, suggested 
that Yao should choose Kun’s son, Yii, for the task. Accordingly he un- 
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out that he anxiously wanted a copy of Bouvet’s recently com. 
pleted « prophetic chronology ». How soon he could get it was 
doubtful, he felt, since he had written Bouvet three letters that 
year and had gotten no reply *. 

Foucquet’s anxiety gave way to displeasure against those 
who attacked the ideas of the figurists even though they them. 
selves had never read the Chinese Classics. Although he had re. 
cently benefited from the receipt of some books from Europe 
Foucquet’s real desire then was to get a copy of the Twenty-one 
Dynastic Histories which the opponents of the figurists often 
quoted to the point that they believed that they were the most 
knowledgeable men in the world. He assured Prémare that he 
would no longer invest in bricks and walls but in libraries. He 
was more than a little disgusted with his efforts to repair the 
mission, especially after his vain efforts of the past seven years. 
Telling Prémare that he wanted to see his translation of Mencius, 
Foucquet added his hope that the translation would be sent to 
those French Jesuits who, without any reason, claimed that Men- 
cius was an atheist and an impious person. This claim Foucquet 
denounced, for he believed that the Chinese had known God and 
that this was true of Mencius more than of any other philoso- 
pher. He hoped Prémare would write a preface to the transla- 
tion so that all the readers would be able to understand how far 
Mencius differed from Confucius and what precisely Mencius 
supposedly had taken from the Master”. With this remark, 


dertook the project in 2286 B. C. and within nine years he brought the 
waters under control and then divided the empire into nine provinces. 
The following year he was invested as the lord of Hsia, which later be- 
came the first of the three dynasties before the unification under Ch’in 
Shih Huang-ti. See W. Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual (Shanghai: Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission Press, 1874; reprint ed., Taipei: Literature 
House, 1964), pp. 280-81. 

31 None of these letters are apparently extant. But Foucquet also 
noted that Louis Porquet had assured him that Bouvet had received at 
least one of his letters. Porquet (1671-1752) later distinguished himself 
by serving in China during the persecution of the Yung-cheng Emperor, 
that is, after 1723. For further details, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 588-90 and 
Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 208-09. 

32 A translation of the Mencius by Prémare does not seem to be ex- 
tant. It is not listed among his works in Pfister, Notices, pp. 522-29. Nor 
is it among the Jesuit works in Chinese cited by Hsii Tsung-tse, Ming- 
Ch’ing chien, pp. 187-222 (on philosophy); Hsiao I-shan, Ch’ing-tai t’ung- 
shih (Comprehensive history of the Ch’ing period), (Taipei: Shang-wu 
yin-shu kuan, 1972), I, 695 and Inaba Iwakichi, Ch’ing-ch’ao ch’iian-shih 
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Foucquet ended this letter of 1709 which, in many ways, be- 
came the blueprint of the figurist ideas that he would hold for 


the rest of his life. 


Foucquet and Chinese Chronology 

Clearly allied to and indeed supportive of his figurist views 
was Foucquet’s interest in early Chinese chronology. Apparently 
during the same month of October when he wrote his lengthy 
letter on figurism, he completed an essay entitled: « Mémoire 
sur le systeme des trois dynasties ou familles impériales que l'on 
prétend avoir gouverné la Chine depuis Yao jusqu’aux Tcin »”. 
Indeed in sixty-seven pages he hoped to eradicate a belief that 
all Chinese held. Explaining that there were several ways of 
«attacking the false system of the three dynasties », Foucquet 
limited himself by proposing a syllogism and an accompanying 
explanation. His chief purpose was to prove that Fu Hsi, the 
legendary figure in ancient Chinese history, was a real person. 
This was the conclusion from a syllogism he constructed. To 
put the three dynasties in historical time, one had to put them 
either before or after Fu Hsi. No other hypothesis could possi- 
bly be imagined. But if these dynasties could be set neither be- 
fore nor after Fu Hsi, then they were chimerical. The minor 
alone required proof but Foucquet hastily noted that a demon- 


(A complete history of the Ch’ing dynasty), ed. Tan Tao (Taipei: Chung- 
hua shu-chu, 1960), p. 174. 

3 BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 1-67. This manuscript was incorrectly attrib- 
uted to Prémare by Pinot (La Chine, p. 452). Various clues, however, 
indicate provenance from Foucquet: (1) on the fly sheet preceding the 
first page is Foucquet’s autograph note stating that the manuscript was 
sent to his confrere Etienne Souciet with long letters that were copied 
by a Chinese secretary and the entire package was sent to Louis Orry 
on March (?) 20, 1719; (2) marginal notes alongside the text are in Fouc- 
quet’s hand, e. g., pages 1, 2, 3, 6 and so on; and (3) on the last page in 
Foucquet’s hand is an explanation that he wrote the treatise in a little 
over a month in 1709 or in 1710, when he was in Kiangsi. It was a reply 
to a set of questions that another missionary had proposed. In the last 
ten years (thus the note was written in 1719) he did not have the oppor- 
tunity to rewrite the essay. Perhaps this « Mémoire » was intended for 
Chavagnac who wrote Foucquet that he had twice read Foucquet’s « schol- 
arly and eloquent treatise on ancient history ». His letter is dated October 
24, 1709, BPP, Mss. 1638. Louis Francois Orry (1671-1726) was the procu- 
Yator in Paris for the China mission from 1712 to 1727. See Dehergne, 
Répertoire, p. 317. 
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stration of both parts was his goal. The intended result was 
to show that the modern writers who placed the three dynas. 
ties in succession just preceding the Ch'in period could not 
avoid the new view which Ssu-ma Ch’ien and writers like him 
had introduced *. 

In gathering Chinese texts to support his view Foucquet 
relied on such disparate material as the Han i-wen-chih (Essay 
on literature in the early Han period), the Lieh-tzu, and the 
works of Hsiin Tzu as well as of Confucius. The most decisive 
evidence he placed first, namely, that according to the Han i-wen 
chih, Fu Hsi designed the kua, formed the Chinese characters, 
and made the Classics wherein Yii, Hsia, Shang, and Chou were 
mentioned. This same source added that « Confucius received 
these books which antiquity had altered ». To Foucquet this 
proved that the dynasties in question preceded Fu Hsi. No objec- 
tion against the credibility of the Han i-wen chih would be raised 
since the book was based on the accurate observation made 
by scholars under the Han dynasty which followed upon the 


Ch’in ®. 


344 BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 2. 

35 [bid., 4; 29. For the Han i-wen chih see chtian 30 of Han-shu (Histo- 
ry of the Han dynasty) in Erh-shih wu-shih (Twenty-five dynastic histo- 
ries), (Shanghai: K’ai-ming shu-tien, 1935), I, 432-38. The reference to Fu 
Hsi is absent in this chtian. But, as Foucquet noted, it is also in the 
Cheng-tzu t’ung (Dictionary of correct characters). See Chang Tzu-lieh, 
ed., Cheng-tzu t’ung (Hsiao-wu shih ch’ing wei-t’ang, 1685 ed.), XV, 83a. 
The passage points out that the Han t-wen chih narrates that Fu Hsi de- 
signed the kua and created the writing system. Later it wrote that Yu, 
Hsia, Shang, Chou and Confucius collected his legacy (yeh). Hou (later) 
might possibly function as a noun, an opinion discussed elsewhere. See 
John W. Witek, « Jean-Francois Foucquet: Un controversiste jésuite en 
Chine et en Europe», in Colloque international, La Mission francaise, 
p. 122, n. 27. Moreover, the subject could be understood as the Han i-wen 
chith, But it is quite clear that Fu Hsi cannot be the subject of the sen- 
tence as Foucquet had contended. The Cheng-tzu t’ung was the forerun- 
ner of the better known K’ang-hsi tzu-tien which repeats the passage 
under discussion. See K’ang-hsi tzu-tien, Palace edition, (Taipei: Ch’uan- 
kuo ko-ta shu-chu, 1971), p. 25. On the history of these dictionaries, see 
Liu, Chung-kuo ku-tai te tzu-tien, pp. 46-56 and Roy A. Miller’s sketch of 
Mei Ying-tso (fl. 1570-1615), Dictionary of Ming Biography, II, 1061-64. By 
citing the Cheng-tzu t’ung Foucquet relied on the most recent Chinese 
lexicon, since the K’ang-hsi tzu-tien first appeared in 1716, that is, six 
years after he completed his essay. For Prémare’s disagreement with 
Foucquet about this passage, see Vestiges des principaux dogmes chre- 
tiens tirés des anciens livres chinois, ed. A. Bonetty and P. Perny (Paris: 
Bureau des Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, 1878), p. 30. 
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As a second argument supporting his denial of the existence 
of the three dynasties, Foucquet cited a passage from the Yang 
Chu chapter of the Lieh Tzu. If the Chinese view were accepted, 
Yang Chu was a philosopher much older than Confucius. In 
contrast to him, however, Yang Chu taught self-love even to 
the extent of disregarding a prince or the fatherland. Most im- 
portantly Yang Chu could be placed about 600 B. C. If so, Fouc- 
quet noted, he was then only four or five centuries from Wen 
Wang and Wu Wang. This would place him in the middle of 
the Chou period. Thus the famous tyrants Yu Wang and Li Wang 
had been dead about two hundred years or more, since a hundred 
years more or less did not matter that much*. Both Wen Wang 
and Wu Wang were counted in the well-known Chinese term 
san-wang (three kings). If this were true, Foucquet argued, how 
could Yang Chu make this statement? 


The events of the distant past have vanished; who has recorded 
them? The actions of the Three Highnesses are as nearly lost 
as surviving; the actions of the Five Emperors are as near dream 
as waking; the actions of the Three Kings hover in and out of 
sight. Out of a hundred thousand we do not remember one. 
Of the events of our own time, we have seen some and heard 
of some, but we do not remember one in ten thousand. Of events 
happening this very moment, we notice some and ignore some, 
and we shall not remember one in a thousand. From the 
distant past to the present day the years are indeed too many to 
count but during the three hundred thousand years and more 
since Fu Hsi, ...*. 


Foucquet apparently referred to the amount of time that 
Yang Chu was said to have existed after Fu Hsi. But he did 
not spell out this detail and instead continued his argument. 
On the supposition that from the time of Yang Chu the Chou 
dynasty existed and that Yang Chu himself was not more than 
four to five centuries from the san-wang who founded that dy- 
nasty, was it sensible to relegate the three dynasties to anti- 
quity? Rhetorically Foucquet compared this to someone living 


_ *6 BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 6. The Chinese text appears in the left mar- 
gin. It is quite accurate when compared to Ch’ung-hsii chih-te chen-ching, 
SPTK ed., chiian 7, p. 27 and to Lieh Tzu chit-shih, pp. 148-49. Li Wang 
ruled from 878 to 828 B. C. and Yu Wang from 781 to 771 B. C. 

7” For the Chinese texts, ibid. The translation is from Graham, The 
Book of Lieh Tzu, pp. 152-53. 
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at the end of the Ming period who would hold that Hung-wy 
the founder of the Ming dynasty, existed thirty to forty thousand 
years before. Foucquet concluded that in the time of Yang Chy 
the Chou dynasty had ceased to exist and in fact had passed 
some thousands of centuries beforehand (« depuis des milliers 
de siécles 4 peu prés »). To Foucquet the passage from Yang 
Chu meant that the knowledge of time was clearly broken. This 
in turn enabled him to conjecture that the Deluge was much 
farther than had ordinarily been accepted (though how far he 
does not mention), because in a lesser interval, tradition was 
more easily preserved, such as that six thousand years was the 
interval from Adam to Christ. Yet with regard to Yang Chu’s 
statement concerning three hundred thousand years after Fy 
Hsi until his own time, it was quite apparent that Yang Chu 
had erred in taking the period as one of years instead of a pe- 
riod of days *. 

To substantiate further his argument rejecting the existence 
of the three dynasties, Foucquet turned to the works of Hsiin 
Tzu (fl. 298-238 B. C.). According to the preface of Hsiin Tzu’s 
works printed during the T’ang period, no commentary on them 
had ever appeared and if one had been composed, the writings 
of Hsiin Tzu would have found a rank equal to that of Mencius. 
Foucquet believed that Hsiin Tzu’s works merited a much higher 
place, and that Hsiin Tzu was one of the ancients who had con- 
served the first remnants of the tradition of the earliest ages ”. 
The reason was that by the time of the T’ang dynasty, Hsiin 
Tzu’s works were already a thousand years old. Thus the Chi- 
nese agreed that Hsiin Tzu flourished about three hundred years 
before Christ and was almost a contemporary of Mencius. In 
chapter 4, «On Honor and Shame » Foucquet noted this state- 
ment: « Although the three dynasties were extinct, their laws 


33 BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 7-8. 

39 This evaluation is similar to that of Dubs who calls Hsiin Tzu the 
« Aristotle of China» and whose importance «consists not only in his 
original contributions, but in the fact that he gave the earliest complete 
and systematic presentation of Confucianism, and so presents it in its 
primitive purity, uncorrupted by Buddhistic influences ». H. Dubs, The 
Works of Hsiintze (London: A. Probsthain, 1928), p. 8. Although not spe- 
cified by name in Foucquet’s « Mémoire », the preface he mentioned was 
by Yang Liang (fl. 818) in the T’ang dynasty. See Hsiin Tzu, SPTK ed., vol. 
72, p. 1. Additional views of Foucquet about Hsiin Tzu are in his « Hsun 
Tzu. De avorum cultu», BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (1) c, 149, which contain ex- 
tracts from this Confucian philosopher and Foucquet’s autograph notes. 
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and rule of government nonetheless subsisted in the monuments 
that had been preserved » ®. 

Foucquet doubted, nevertheless, that the Chou dynasty exist- 
ed in the days of Hsiin Tzu, since a derogatory remark about 
Wu Wang, the founder of the Chou dynasty, appeared in Hsitin 
Tzu’s works. The issue was a report then circulating that Chieh 
and Chou (the last rulers of the Hsia and Shang dynasties re- 
spectively) were the legal rulers of the empire. T’ang and Wu 
(Ch’eng T’ang and Wu Wang, the founders of the Shang and 
Chou dynasties respectively) rebelled and took it by force“. In 
Foucquet’s view this was to treat Wu Wang as an infamous rebel 
and usurper. From this he argued that if T’ang and Wu were 
real persons, then one could not deny that they were criminal 
usurpers since the true Chinese philosophers spoke of them in 
this manner. 

Foucquet continued his discussion by citing a passage from 
the Chung Yung (Doctine of the Mean). The Master said, « It is 
only King Wen of whom it can be said that he had no cause 
for grief! His father was King Chi and his son was King Wu »”*. 
But Foucquet delineated his problem in understanding how in 
the time of Confucius there were descendants of Wen Wang 
not worthy of the throne which they clearly dishonored; yet 
Confucius himself in a passage quoted in the Chung Yung still 
praised the founder of the Chou dynasty, Wu Wang, and held 
him to be the most fortunate of all princes, « one who had no 
cause for grief »*. Admitting that the Chung Yung was a pro- 


4 The Chinese text, a romanized version and a French translation of 
this section appear in his « Mémoire », BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 10. Except 
for a variant reading of one character, the Chinese text is accurate. Com- 
pare Hstun Tzu, SPTK ed., vol. 72, p. 20 and Hstin Tzu yin-te (A concordance 
to Hsiin Tzu), Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Sup- 
plement 22 (Taipei: Ch’eng-wen Publishing Co., 1966), p. 10. Dubs’s transla- 
tion is similar, «...although the great dynasties are gone, their methods 
of government are preserved ». See Dubs, Works of Hsiintze, p. 57. 

4! The Chinese text is in Foucquet’s essay, BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 
10 and is accurate in comparison with Hsiin Tzu, SPTK ed., vol. 72, p. 124 
and with Hsiin Tzu yin-te, p. 65; also see Dubs, Works of Hsiintze, p. 189. 

# The Chinese text is in Foucquet’s « Mémoire », BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 
4755, 14. It forms the opening passage of chapter 18 of the Chung Yung 
(The Doctrine of the Mean) in James Legge, Confucius: Confucian Ana- 
lects, Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean (New York: Dover 
Publications, 1971), pp. 400-401. 

*3 The argumentation is based on several citations from the Chinese 
texts, BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 15-18. 
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found book, Foucquet claimed that not all its parts were from 
the same hand. He disagreed with the Chinese who attributed 
the work to Confucius since the prophetic passages at the end 
of the entire work were for Foucquet indications of the Holy 
of Holies. But this would require further study and clarification, 
What puzzled Foucquet was why neither Confucius nor Mencius 
nor Hsiin Tzu ever went to the court of the Chou to offer their 
advice on bettering the government. Nevertheless he admitted 
that the era was aptly termed the Warring States period, foy 
even the K’ang-hsi Emperor recognized that during this period 
the Chou dynasty did not exist nor was there any emperor “. 

The attitude of the Chinese towards the Classics, however, 
was at the root of Foucquet’s inquiry in his treatise. Even if the 
supposition were true that the Shu Ching was merely political 
history and the other Classics were only ordinary and human, 
no one had yet been able to satisfy Foucquet’s query why the 
Classics were held in such great esteem. Why were the exploits 
of a person as Wu Wang reported in a ching or sacred book to 
which no one could dare add a single character, while the great 
undertakings of such dynasties as the Han or the T’ang were 
relegated to the level of profane histories? To reply that under 
those two dynasties were princes unworthy of the name was in 
fact no answer at all, for could not the same be said of the Chou 
dynasty? That Confucius revered these books and thus they 
became « sacred » in later ages was no answer either, Foucquet 
believed, because even before Confucius the Classics had achieved 
as great a reputation as they had in the eighteenth century. 
In Foucquet’s mind the question of the respect for the Classics 
for such a long unbroken tradition was possible only if they 
were considered as books that had « divine oracles and the prom- 
ises of a redeemer » * 


44 [bid., 20. Foucquet does not mention a source for the Emperor’s 
statement. Immediately after this comment, he quotes a sentence from 
the Ku-wern yiian-chien (Extensive mirror of ancient essays) that indicates 
there was no emperor during the Warring States period in the late Chou 
era. The implication is that this sentence is based on the K’ang-hsi Em- 
peror’s statement, but a connection is not directly drawn by Foucquet. 
Without the exact citation of its location in the Chinese text, its verifi- 
cation in a work of 64 chiian must remain incomplete. The Ku-wen yuan- 
chien, a compilation of essays selected under the Emperor’s direction, 
was completed in 1685 by Hsii Ch’ien-hsiieh (1631-1694) as noted in his 
biography, Hummel, pp. 310-12. 

4 BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 20-23. Additional comments on the Shu Ching 
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Foucquet’s final blow to the system of the three dynasties 
was that the eclipses recorded in the Shu Ching, the Shih Ching, 
and the C/’un Ch’iu could not have occurred during the period 
as the Chinese asserted. Citing the most renowned astronomer 
of the early eighteenth century, Jean-Dominique Cassini (1625- 
1712), that the Chinese years were either too long or too short 
-£ they were measured according to the standards then prevalent, 
Foucquet argued that the three Classics (Shu Ching, Shih Ching, 
and Ch’un Ch’iu) were quite erroneous concerning astronomy. 
He was content merely to mention this argument based on the 
observations of the eclipses, but did not elaborate any details. 
Yet it must be pointed out that as far as can be determined he 
was the first Westerner to observe the apparent discrepancy. Not 
only did Foucquet return to this argument in his future pub- 
lished works, but he thereby caused a protracted discussion of 
the subject from his day until the articles of Alexander Wylie in 
the nineteenth century *. 

With his long treatise respecting the existence of the three 
dynasties, along with his letter to Prémare written that same 
autumn of 1709, Foucquet had already shown his commitment 
to figurist ideas. Though from this point onwards there are 
few problems in trying to show the development of his figurist 
views because the materials are more abundant, such admittedly 
is not the case before the treatise on the three dynasties and his 
letter to Prémare. There seem to be no extant sources that would 
show how he himself during his first decade in China (1699- 
1709) gradually became an adherent of figurism. He was indeed 
cognizant of the letters of Bouvet, Prémare, and other Jesuit 
confreres on the topic, but his own earliest endorsement of fig- 
urist views comes to us in an advanced stage. 


are in Foucquet’s copies, K’uei-pi shu-ching, BL, Dept. of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts, 15215, b. 8 and Ku-pen kuan-pan shu-ching ta- 
ch’uan, edited by Shen Shih-hsing with a preface of 1605, ibid., 15215, c. 10. 
Additional details are in the bibliography. It should be noted that Fouc- 
quet’s autograph notes appear in a non-consecutive manner, so that what 
is stated on one page might be repeated on a much later page with sev- 
eral nuances. There is no attempt to write a systematic commentary. 
This is also true of most of the annotations found in the Chinese books 
In his possession. 

tes Alexander Wylie, « Eclipses Recorded in Chinese Works », in his 
Chinese Researches (Shanghai, 1897; reprint ed., Taipei: Ch’eng-wen Pub- 
lishing Co., 1966), pp. 29-109. After his return to Europe, Foucquet 
published a chronological table of Chinese history that will be discussed 
In the next chapter. 
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With his commitment to figurism and his denial of early 
Chinese chronology, Foucquet had set himself on a path that 
was to differ in other areas as well as from his Jesuit cop. 
freres’ views of Chinese history and literature. Though several of 
these variations will be pointed out later, it might be well to dis. 
cuss what his confreres thought of him thus far. Chavagnac, who 
had read Foucquet’s « Mémoire » on Chinese chronology, praised 
his efforts. Yet he quickly added that Foucquet had always the 
same attitude « to conquer or to die »; such was his true nature. 
He encouraged Foucquet to carry on for the conquest, for his 
death would be a great loss for souls and for the mission ”. A year 
later a more detailed analysis Chavagnac offered to Father Gen- 
eral Tamburini. As a consultor for the French Mission, Cha- 
vagnac nominated three Jesuits to succeed Dentrecolles, then 
the Superior General of the Mission. He also indicated that he 
would not include any of the figurists as possible nominees, 
since if any of them ever became superior, they would allow 
the publications of their works which, in his mind, would be a 
real danger to the mission. Foucquet was the one person above 
all he would not nominate because, though Foucquet was tal- 
ented, he was singular both in his actions and in his espousal 
of ideas and conjectures as well as equally tenacious of his own 
opinion *. 

A similar view de Tartre expressed several months earlier. 
In a critique of the figurists he observed that almost all the 
French Jesuits who were doing any writing were centering their 
attention « on the theology of the kua ». Admitting that he fol- 
lowed a different path, he would not want to avert a conflict 
which assuredly could help bring about the truth. Yet as in 
disputes where agreements seemed impossible, he foresaw that 
the only result would be new matter of controversy and that 
the Jesuits would not advance to a point of publishing anything. 
In his apt summary, « he who proves too much, proves noth- 
ing » 49 » 


47 Chavagnac to Foucquet, Fu-chou, October 24, 1709, BPP, Mss. 1638. 

48 Chavagnac to Tamburini, Lin-chiang, September 29, 1710, ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 173, 252v. The three nominated were Hervieu, de Goville, and Parennin. 
Such nominations were part of the task of the consultors. Another critic 
of the figurists, de Tartre, voiced his doubts about three of them, but 
strangely omitted Foucquet’s name. See his letter to Chavagnac (?), T’al- 
ylian fu, March 25, 1709, ibid., 50. 

49 Ibid. 
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During the same year (1709) that Foucquet wrote his earliest 
extant letter on figurism and completed his treatise on early 
Chinese chonology, the K’ang-hsi Emperor ordered Lang T’ing- 
chi, the governor of Kiangsi (where Foucquet was still living), 
to find Western drugs and wine for medical use and deliver 
them to the Court’. The Emperor was suffering from palpi- 
tations of the heart. At first Brother Rhodes prescribed alkermes 
which restored the Emperor’s health. Later Brother Giuseppe 
Baudino recommended that the Emperor take European wines. 
He became fond of these, although, as Le Couteulx reported, the 
Emperor only took them in small quantities since he never drank 
wine regularly, even that of China”. 

The imperial rescript ordering the delivery of the wine was 
issued through Chao Ch’ang at the Yang-hsin tien and was first 
answered by Dentrecolles’ offer of sixty-six bottles of grape 
wine and one bottle of alkermes (ha-er-ko ssu-mo). Later that 
same month (April, 1709) Lang was able to report to the Emper- 
or that besides Dentrecolles’ gift, other Western missionaries 
were making the following contributions: from Prémare at 
Chien-ch’ang, one bottle of alkermes and four bottles of wine; 
from Foucquet at Lin-chiang, eight bottles of wine; from Cha- 
vagnac at Fu-chou, six bottles of wine; from de Mailla at Chiu- 
chiang, six bottles of wine; from da Costa at Kan-chou, two 
bottles of wine and one bottle of triaca (te-li-ya-er-ka); and from 
Antoine de Simdens at Nan-ch’ang, two bottles of wine”, All of 


30 Wen-hsien ts’ung-pien (Taipei: T’ai-lien kuo-feng ch’u-pan she, 1964), 
I, 309-10. Lang T’ing-chi (1663-1715) held various offices in Yunnan, Shan- 
tung, Fukien, and Chekiang before becoming governor of Kiangsi in 
June, 1705 until late 1712. See Hummel, pp. 441-42. Fu, Chronicle, p. 115 is 
a composite translation of two separate edicts. 

51 Le Couteulx to (?), October, 1709 (exact day not cited), Han-yang, 
Hu-kwang in Henri Cordier, « Documents inédits pour servir a l’histoire 
ecclésiastique de l’Extréme-Orient », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, III (1887), 
37. Further comments on the emperor’s call for European wines are noted 
in van Hamme to (?), October 15, 1711 in P. Visschers, Onuitgegeven Briev- 
en van Einige Paters der Societeit van Jesus, Missionarissen in China van 
de XVIIde en XVIIIde eeuw (Arnhem: Josue Witz, 1857), pp. 88-89. Giu- 
seppe Baudino (1657-1718) worked as a pharmacist in the Peking Court 
from 1694 until his death. See Pfister, Notices, p. 476 and Dehergne, Ré- 
pertotre, p. 27. 

_  ™* Wen-hsien ts’ung-pien, I, 309-10. Foucquet’s Chinese name is first 
Incorrectly cited as Hsiang-tse instead of Sheng-tse. The terms alkermes 
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this was forwarded to the capital. It should not seem strange 
that the missionaries had such a supply of wine on hand, since 
they frequently used it as gifts to province officials. The inci- 
dent seems to have allayed some of the tension that had been 
brewing in the provinces since the 1707 Nanking Decree of de 
Tournon, Though Foucquet’s role was minor, it was a point 
of indirect contact with the Court in Peking and a more direct 
one with Lang T’ing-chi. 

Two years later Foucquet became immediately involved with 
the Court when he was called there by an order the K’ang-hsj 
Emperor sent to Lang T’ing-chi. Bouvet was the principal per- 
son involved in getting Foucquet to Peking in 1711. In a letter 
to his religious superior, Dentrecolles, he explained that after 
his fall from a horse, he was unable to attend the audiences at 
the Ch’ang-ch’un yiian*, Nor was he able to use his left arm 
even to say Mass. Though his confreres explained these circum- 
stances to the Emperor, Bouvet was ordered to appear the next 
day at the palace and to bring with him all his writings on the 
I Ching, along with all the Chinese and European books he used 
in them. After questioning Bouvet about his health and his age, 
the Emperor asked if his discoveries in the I Ching were solid 
and tested. Bouvet replied that his work was based on the in- 
contestable principles of number, geometry, astronomy, and uni- 
form traditions of the oldest and most knowledgeable nations. 
The Emperor told Bouvet that he could expect a summons to 


and triaca are from Fu, Chronicle, p. 115. An earlier request for alkermes 
dated February 7, 1709 was sent to Chao Hung-ts’an, governor-general 
of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. The text is in Shih-liao hsiin-k’an (Taipei: Kuo- 
feng. ch’u-pan she, 1963), pp. 4142. A short summary of these documents 
is in Fu, Chronicle, p. 115. Chao became governor-general on January 23, 
1707 and remained in that position until November 19, 1716. He died on 
May 22, 1717. These sparse details are from several tables in Ch’ing-shih, 
IV, 2603; 2881-86. For the slight data about Antoine de Sim6ens, see Pfister, 
Notices, p. 397 which is not mentioned in Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 251-53 
where various Jesuits with the surname of Sim6es (an alternate form for 
Sim6dens) are discussed. The Yang-hsin tien was an imperial palace where 
the Emperor worked early in the morning and late in the evening. A 
workshop of the office of the Imperial Household which controlled the 
Westerners in the K’ang-hsi period was attached to this palace, according 
to Fu, Chronicle, p. 483, n. 337. 

53 Bouvet to Dentrecolles, undated (probably late 1711), as incorpo- 
rated into Foucquet’s « Relation exacte de ce qui s’est passé a Péking 
par raport a l’astronomie », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 5-7. The Ch’ang-ch’un 
yiian was a summer palace in the village of Hai-tien, outside of the Hsi- 
chih gate of Peking, (Fu, Chronicle, p. 483, n. 334). 
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er audience but before that he wanted to read what Bouvet 
o far written. Three days later Bouvet appeared again be- 
fore the Emperor and explained the general plan of his small 
treatise. The Emperor exempted Bouvet from making the jour- 
ney to Tartary but told him that he wanted him to send him the 
copies of his work as they were completed section by section. 
Realizing that the task would not be that easy to fulfill, the 
Emperor asked if there were another European in Peking who 
could possibly help him. Bouvet replied that there was no one 
‘n the capital with a sufficient knowledge of the J Ching and 
Chinese literature for that purpose. The K’ang-hsi Emperor 
wanted to know if there was someone in the provinces who could. 
do so. Bouvet, trying to be evasive, said he did not know what 
to say except that there were some who diligently studied Chi- 
nese books. The Emperor asked if they found the same princi- 
ples as Bouvet had discovered. Again Bouvet was evasive and 
pointed out that he was not aware of all the qualities of each 
person in the provinces. Not to be outdone, the Emperor pressed 
the issue and asked about those who studied the books 
and where they lived. Unwilling to offend the Emperor, yet 
remembering the injunction of his superiors of not speaking 
directly to the Emperor on the topic of figurism, Bouvet felt 
compelled to say that those whom the Emperor sought were in 
the central provinces, especially in Kiangsi. The Emperor imme- 
diately ordered Li Yii, a eunuch, to notify Parennin about ‘his 
decision in the matter. In the Chinese rescript, the Emperor said 
that Bouvet had mentioned that there was a European in Kiangsi 
who read Chinese books and who could aid Bouvet in the cap- 
ital”. The Europeans were instructed to send that person to 
the capital at once. Moreover, Wang Tao-hua was ordered to 
help Bouvet both in drawing figures and writing Chinese for 
him. Once the various sections were finished they were to be 


anoth 
had s 


4 The French translation of the rescript is in Foucquet’s « Relation 
exacte », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 6-7. The Chinese text is in BAV, Borg. cin. 
439, B (i), two manuscript copies, one slightly different from the other. 
The date is KH 50:4:9, that is, May 25, 1711.:The Chinese text, however, 
lacks the citation of the year: It was first published in Yen Tsung-lin, 
«Po Chin yii Fu Sheng-tse chih hsiich i», (Bouvet and Foucquet study 
the I Ching), Sao Tang Pao (Kweilin edition), May 21, 1941, Literary Sup- 
Plement no. 17. The writer is indebted to the Reverend Maurus Fang 
Hao for generously providing a photocopy. Many of these Chinese doc- 
uments from BAV, Borg. cin. 439 he reprinted in Chung-kuo t’ien-chu- 
chiao shih jen-wu chuan, II, 281-85. 
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sent attached to the dispatches which Hesu would send to the 
Emperor”. If Bouvet needed someone from the Tribunal of 
Mathematics or any one else, Wang Tao-hua was to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

Since Contancin was acting superior while Parennin was 
away in Jehol, he wrote Foucquet about the above audience 
Bouvet had with the Emperor. He explained that José Suarez 
had actually suggested to the Emperor that to expedite Fouc. 
quet’s journey, Foucquet should be sent the orders through a 
rescript given to Lang T’ing-chi, the governor of Kiangsi™, The 
next day, May 29, the Emperor ordered Lang Wen-hsiu, the goy- 
ernor’s son, to accompany Foucquet to the capital *’. This meant 
traveling by land. Because Foucquet was too ill, he made the 
journey principally by boat. It was a much longer trip in China 
which was experiencing one of the worst heat spells in its his- 
tory. Foucquet reported that in Peking alone two hundred per- 
sons died of heat prostration *. Under such circumstances Fouc- 
quet obeyed the orders of the Emperor and finally arrived in 
Peking on August 7. By then, however, the Emperor was already 
in Tartary. 


355 Hesu (1652-1718) was a Manchu official and translator of Chinese 
documents into his native language, according to Hummel, p. 281. 

56 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 7. In 1712 Lang had become a friend of 
Ts’ao Yin, the Nanking textile commissioner who died the following year. 
Lang sent a memorial to the emperor on behalf of Ts’ao Yin’s family, 
above all his son, Ts’ao Yung. See Spence, Ts’ao Yin, pp. 264-66. José Sua- 
rez (1656-1736) arrived in Peking in 1688 and died there years later. He 
served as a vice-provincial of China from 1707 to 1711. For biographical 
details, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 399-402 and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 256. 

57 The Chinese text is in Wen-hsien ts’ung-pten, I, 310; it is partly 
translated in Foucquet’s « Relation exacte...», ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 7. 
A short summary is in Fu, Chronicle, p. 116. 

58 Foucquet’s « Relation exacte...», ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 8. The Chi- 
nese sources confirm Foucquet’s illness and thus the need to travel by 
water: Yen, « Po Chin yii Fu Sheng-tse », Sao Tang Pao; Fang Hao, Fang 
Hao liu-shih tzu-ting kao, I, 196; Fang Hao, Chung-kuo t’ien-chu chiao shih 
jen-wu chuan, II, 281. Under the circumstances, Foucquet left no diary 
about his travels to Peking. He had visited the city four years before 
and perhaps agreed with Le Comte’s observations about its population. 
In comparing Paris and Peking, Le Comte noted that the Chinese were 
« extraordinarily pressed together » in their houses, with twenty or more 
in them where the French would be content with ten. The multitude that 
is constantly in the streets is so great that one can be frightened (« effra- 
yé») of them. Yet such crowds cannot alone be the norm for judging the 
total population since (1) peasants have to carry many items into the 
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Even as he was making the long journey to the capital, 
Foucquet may well have wondered why the Emperor had become 
so interested in the I Ching to the point that he wanted to read 
the views of a Westerner, a confrere of Bouvet, on that ancient 
Chinese Classic. The development of the Emperor’s interest is 
not all that clear, however. It is known that he had portions of 
the Classics read to him daily as the Jih-chiang Ssu-shu chieh-i 
(A commentary on the Four Books for daily discussion) which 
appeared in 1677 for the Emperor’s readers. The other « daily 
discussion » treatises were composed for similar purposes on the 
1 Ching and the Shu Ching. To all three of these works the Em- 
peror wrote prefaces which offered some insight into his views 
of these Classics”. Later the Emperor showed his interest in 
Chinese culture by ordering Ts’ao Yin to print the Ch’iian T’ang 
shih (The complete T’ang poems). This was on the occasion of 
his southern tour in April, 1705. As Spence has pointed out, this 
was «the first of these great literary projects for which the 
Ch'ing dynasty is justly famous». The military conqueror of 
Wu San-kuei and Galdan also proved to be the literary Emperor 
who, though not Chinese in origin, appreciated Chinese culture ®. 

On that same tour of southern China in 1705, Hu Wei (1633- 
1714), originally from Chekiang, was received in an audience with 
the Emperor to whom he presented his latest work, Yii-kung 
chui-chih (Tribute of Yii pointing at the earth with an awl) in 
twenty-one chiian with forty-seven illustrations and maps. This 
was an important essay on the geography section of the Shu 
Ching that was praised by the editors of the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu 
(Complete book of the four treasuries). In 1706 Hu Wei's J-t’'u 


city that has no river; (2) many workers (e. g., a tailor) must go to work 
in the house of another and then return to his own; (3) even those in a 
lesser station of life ordinarily use horses or a sedan chair accompanied 
by several domestics; and (4) an official or the imperial princes always 
travel with a retinue. Nonetheless, a total population of about two mil- 
a not be veering from the truth. Le Comte, Nouveaux Mémoires, 
, 97-100. 

°° Hsiian Yeh, ed., K’ang-hsi ti yii-chih wen-chi, I, 305-08. Kessler has 
very aptly portrayed the Emperor as a serious student of Chinese clas- 
sical literature but also one who sought to participate actively in discuss- 
ing the contents of his tutors’ lectures. See his K’ang-hsi and the Consol- 
idation of Ch’ing Rule, pp. 137-46. 

Spence, Ts’ao Yin, p. 157. 
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ming-pien (A clarification of the diagrams of the Book of Chang. 
es) appeared. Completed six years earlier while he was in Pe. 
king where he discussed his views with such scholars as Li Kung 
(1659-1733), Chin Te-ch’un (dates of birth and death unknown), 
and Wan Ssu-t’ung (1638-1702), Hu’s treatise investigated the orj- 
gin and development of the diagrams that are found in the 
I Ching. By tracing their development Hu showed that the dia. 
grams were not an integral part of the text. This meant there. 
fore that the whole school of Chu Hsi Neo-Confucianism that 
stemmed from the commentaries of such Sung philosophers as 
Chou Tun-i, Ch’eng Hao and his brother, Ch’eng I, and above al] 
Chu Hsi himself had lost a pivotal foundation of their system that 
had pervaded Chinese thought for six centuries. The Sung Neo- 
Confucianists had contended that the diagrams could be attrib- 
uted to remote antiquity, even to the time of Fu Hsi. Hu Wei, 
however, showed decisively that the real source of the diagrams 
was a Taoist priest, Ch’en T’uan (died 989). Though Hu’s histor- 
ical criticism had set forth a new foundation for studying the 
I Ching, at the same time it greatly undermined the cosmology 
of Sung Neo-Confucianism ™. 

Even though Hu Wei made such a contribution to the study 
of the I Ching, there appears to be no evidence that Foucquet 
was aware of the publication of the I-t’u ming-pien, even after 
his arrival in Peking. This may not be so strange at first glance. 
For while Foucquet was working for the K’ang-hsi Emperor from 
1711 to 1720, Li Kuang-ti (1642-1718) who often had to explain 
the I Ching to the Emperor, printed his Chou-i che-chung (Anno- 
tations to the Book of Changes) in 1715, with a preface by the 
Emperor who espoused the traditional Sung approach®. Nor 
was it likely that Li or the Emperor espoused Hu Wei’s views, 
if indeed they were aware of them. For in 1714 Li headed a com- 
mission that compiled and printed the Chu-tzu ch’iian-shu (The 
complete works of Chu Hsi) with an imperial preface dated 
1713. A further recognition of the doctrines of Sung Neo-Con- 


61 Hummel, pp. 335-337. Ch’en T’uan’s views were also the basis (by 
way of Li Chih-ts’ai) for the theory of numbers and diagrams espoused 
by Shao Yung (1011-1077) whom Chu Hsi refused to accept as part of 
the line of orthodox transmission of Neo-Confucianism. See Chan, A Source 
Book of Chinese Philosophy, pp. 482-83. 

6&2 For a biography of Li Kuang-ti, see Hummel, pp. 473-75. The im- 
perial preface is in Hsiian Yeh, ed., K’ang-hsi ti yii-chih wen-chi, IV, 
2304-05. 

6 Ibid., pp. 2294-97. 
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fucianism was Li’s compilation entitled Hsing-li ching-i (Basic 
synthesis of nature and principle) with an imperial preface of 
1717. This clearly endorsed Sung Neo-Confucianism by express- 
ing the hope that the new work, a shorter version of the Hsing-li 
ta-ch’iian, would gain wide acceptance among the literati ™. 

A tentative conclusion then is that had Hu Wei’s work been 
known by the Jesuit figurists, it would have, at least in part, 
called into question their theory that Fu Hsi wrote the I Ching 
including the diagrams. On the other hand, Bouvet and Fouc- 
quet were acquainted with Li Kuang-ti’s Chou-i che-chung%. 
Working in conjunction with the Imperial Household in the Yang- 
hsin tien they were in no position to raise questions about the 
orthodoxy of the cosmological views of the Sung Neo-Confu- 
cianists. This was especially true when less than a year after 
Foucquet’s arrival in Peking, the K’ang-hsi Emperor ordered that 
the tablet of Chu Hsi be raised in the Confucian temple to the 
status of the first ten leading philosophers ®. 





64 [bid., p. 2294. The Hsing-li ta-ch-iian was the official collection of 
philosophical texts, including the unexpurgated Mencius, published during 
the reign of the Yung-lo Emperor. For details, see Dictionary of Ming 
Biography, I, 362-63. For the 1683 discussion of the K’ang-hsi Emperor's 
inquiry about the origins of the term li-hsiieh (study of principle) and 
the imperial request two years later for a translation of the Hsing-li ta- 
ch’iian into Manchu, see Chang Shen, ed., K’ang-hsi cheng-yao (Important 
administrative documents in the K’ang-hsi period), Chung-hua wen-shih 
ts’'ung-shu, series 11, no. 87 (Taipei: Hua-wen shu-chi, 1969), II, 760-63; 
for an evaluation of some of Chu Hsi’s ideas, see ibid., pp. 750-57. 

6 Bouvet’s knowledge about the views of Li will be discussed shortly. 
Foucquet brought a copy of the Chou-t che-chung to Europe, since it is 
listed in his catalogues. See John W. Witek, S. J., « Jean-Francois Foucquet 
et les livres chinois de la Bibliotheque Royale », Colloque international, 
Les Rapports entre la Chine et l'Europe, p. 151. In his discussion con- 
cerning Bouvet, Leibniz and the J Ching, Mungello has argued that Bouvet 
was not in contact with the contemporary « prominent topic of interest » 
about the J Ching among the Chinese literati during Hu Wei’s stay in 
Peking from 1699 to 1701. In contrast to Bouvet’s isolation, he contends, 
the Jesuits in the Chinese provinces were «frequently in close touch 
with a wide range of literate thinking ». Mungello does not mention Li 
Kuang-ti’s liaison with Bouvet nor does he clarify that Hu Wei’s views, 
though challenging past interpretations, could be considered unorthodox 
2 those working in the capital. See his Leibniz and Confucianism, pp. 

-65, 

6 Ch’ing-shih, I, 105. The date is March 10, 1712. In the words of Wing- 
tsit Chan, « No other Neo-Confucianist enjoyed such a supreme honor ». 
See his « The Hsing-li ching-i and the Ch’eng-Chu School of the Seven- 
teenth Century », in W. T. de Bary, ed., The Unfolding of Neo-Confucia- 
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The above then are some glimpses of the Emperor’s inter. 
est in the I Ching. A more striking example occurred when Fouc. 
quet was in the capital. Ch’en Pin, the governor of Hunan, was 
in Peking for an imperial audience at the end of December, 1715. 
He acknowledged that the Emperor had recently issued copies 
of books « on human nature and heavenly principle to the schol. 
ars of the entire nation for them to learn » but added that he 
had only « roughly studied them »*. Asked if he remembered 
any of them, Ch’en replied he could still recite the T’ai-chi t’y- 
shuo (Explanation of the diagram of the great ultimate) and 
the Hsi Ming (Western inscription). When the topic centered on 
the I Ching, the Emperor asked him to explain « Heaven, which 
is one, produces water; earth, which is six, makes it complete ». 
The governor was unable to do so, but the Emperor’s explana- 
tion was a numerical reply that five plus one equalled six, five 
plus two equalled seven. After a short quiz on the Shu Ching, 
the Emperor bluntly told Ch’en that he had failed to keep up 
his studies on the Classics. Thus it seems that the Emperor's 
own interest in the Classics was partly to be able to carry on 
examinations of officials already in power, Apparently to show 
that he was serious about having Ch’en continue his study, he 
presented him with such writings as the Chou-i che-chung and the 
Chu-tzu ch-iian-shu®. An audience as Ch’en’s could be a remind- 


nism (New York: Columbia University Press, 1975), p. 556. The essay is 
quite pertinent to an understanding of the development of Neo-Confucia- 
nism in the late seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries, since it 
centers on the K’ang-hsi Emperor and Li Kuang-ti, both of whom were 
conspicuous in their devotion to Chu Hsi and his ideas. But his discus- 
sion of Hu Wei and the I-t’u ming-pien (p. 563) does not outline any signi- 
ficant impact of Hu’s thought on either the Emperor or on Li Kuang-ti. 
For if indeed consensus was desired on the part of the government 
so that tradition could be established « without discussion » in the Hsing- 
lit ching-t (p. 569), one could argue analogously that Hu Wei’s views could 
not be acceptable to Li Kuang-ti in his Chou-i che-chung. The develop- 
ment of Neo-Confucianism and the Jesuits’ understanding of it in liaison 
with the Chinese scholars of the K’ang-hsi period awaits further research. 

67 Silas H. L. Wu, Communication and Imperial Control in China: 
Evolution of the Palace Memorial System, 1639-1735 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1970), pp. 130-31. Despite his failure to explain the Clas- 
sics, Ch’en Pin was still promoted to the governorship of Fukien. 

68 [bid., p. 138. Also included were the Yiian-chien lei-han and the P’et- 
wen yiin-fu. Descriptions of these well-known works are in Hummel, 
p. 741 and in S. Y. Teng and K. Biggerstaff, An Annotated Bibliography 
of Selected Chinese Reference Works, 3rd ed. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), pp. 94; 97. See also Adam Yuen-chung Liu, « The 
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er to other officials that studying the Classics was not to be 
neglected even though the Emperor was highly pleased with 
Ch’en as an honest government official. 

After his arrival in Peking in August, Foucquet moved into 
the French Jesuit residence, the Pei-t’ang, where Bouvet, De 
Mailla, Regis, Parennin and Jartoux lived. Cyr Contancin was 
then the acting superior while Parennin was still in Tartary. 
The project of making the maps of the Middle Kingdom was 
already underway and thus necessitated the prolonged absence 
of several of the French Jesuits from Peking. This continuous 
service for the Emperor was partly rewarded by his offering an 
inscription for the Pei-t’ang in April, 1711, as mentioned earlier. 
Thus the de Tournon legation and its immediate aftermath did 
not seem to impair significantly the relationship of the Jesuits 
with the Emperor. Although it is true that news about the suc- 
cess of the imperial mission of Arjé6 and Provana was anxiously 
awaited by the Emperor, yet in the last decade of his reign he 
continued to utilize the various services the Jesuits could offer 
without expelling them from the provinces as his successor 


did ®. 





Practical Training of Government Officials under the Early Ch’ing », Asia 
Major, XVI (1971), 82-95. 

69 On the map-making project of the Jesuits, see Walter Fuchs, Der 
Jesuiten-Atlas der K’ang-hsi Zeit (Peiping: Fu-jen Universitat, 1943). Also 
pertinent are the earlier materials by Kuroda Genji, « Koyo zenran-zu ni 
tsuite », (On the Huang-yui ch’iian-t’u, a map of China made by the Jesuits), 
Manshu Shigaku, I (1937), 1-11; 31-36 and the progress report presented 
to the Emperor in 1714 in Ming-Ch’ing shth-liao (Historical materials of 
the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties), series 4, (Taipei: Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, 1972), XII, 768a-b. Although several missionar- 
ies were employed on the project in different provinces of China, the 
Emperor, at one point, refused to allow additional Jesuits to enter the 
capital, even to get the p’iao. See Kilian Stumpf to Tamburini, Peking, 
November 15, 1713, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 77. This attitude changed within 
a few years for several Jesuits, recently arrived from Europe, entered 
imperial service. Almost a year after completing that letter, Stumpf be- 
came Visitator in September, 1714 and remained in that position until 
September, 1718. For a short biographical sketch of Stumpf (1655-1720) and 
of Contancin (1670-1732), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 472-74; 571-74 and De- 
hergne, Répertoire, pp. 261-62; 59-60. Additional biographical data on 
Stumpf are available in Gert Naundorf, « Ignaz Koglers S. J. Elogium 
fur Kilian Stumpf, S. J. (1720). Beitrag zur biographie eines Chinamission- 
ars und Direktors des kaiserlichen astronomischen Amts in Peking ». 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, LIX (1975), 
269-85; LX (1976), 29-50 and above all the recent biography based on West- 
€m sources, Sebald Reil, Kilian Stumpf, 1655-1720. Ein Wirzburger Jesuit 
am Kaiserhof zu Peking (Munster: Aschendorff, 1978). 
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Restrictions on Liaison with the Emperor 


Even before Foucquet’s arrival, Dentrecolles, as the Superior 
General of the French Mission, had prescribed a series of map. 
dates concerning the liaison which Bouvet might have with the 
Emperor. Once Foucquet came to help Bouvet these prescrip. 
tions were extended to him as well. The principal directive was 
that in speaking with the Emperor about the I Ching, Bouvet 
was to limit himself only to points bearing on physics and math. 
ematics and by no means should he speak of an allegorical, 
sacred sense of that Chinese Classic. Nor was he to induce the 
Emperor to ask any questions thereon. All writings that he 
would present to the Emperor were first to be read by Contan.- 
cin, not for his judgment, but « only to see if Your Reverence 
does not engage in a point of religion immediately or remoiely », 
because the consequences of such advances would be « delicate 
and dangerous ». Dentrecolles reiterated his earlier admonition 
that Bouvet should not mention to the Emperor that there was 
anyone in the provinces who agreed with such discoveries in 
Chinese literature”. Writing to Foucquet before the latter 
arrived in Peking, Dentrecolles reluctantly accepted Foucquet’s 
transfer to Peking but admonished him that his work there 
would be to help Bouvet in rearranging and editing his views on 
the J Ching with regard to physics and mathematics alone. Noth- 
ing on a religious topic should be given to the Emperor without 
its first being sent to him in Chiu-chiang ”. What he and Bouvet 
would present to the Emperor should first be read by Contancin 
so that he could assure Dentrecolles that it did not treat of re- 
ligious matters. Yet Dentrecolles pointed out that Contancin’s 
role was not a censor of scientific matters, but only to see if 
religious matters were included in any way in the writings in- 
tended for the Emperor. 

The reasons why Dentrecolles took such a position he clari- 
fied in his letter to Contancin, the superior. To him Dentrecolles 
delegated his full authority as Superior General with regard to 
the injunctions prescribed for Foucquet and Bouvet. If necessary, 
he was to consult with the Portuguese Fathers in Peking and 


70 Dentrecolles to Bouvet, April 11, 1711, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 45-46. He 
is referring to his earlier letter of March 9, an extract of which is 
ibid., 36-37a. 

11. Dentrecolles to Foucquet, July 20, 1711, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 51-52. 
This is an autograph extract of the original letter. 
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to notily Dentrecolles when Contancin believed that such power 
and authority were no longer needed. In virtue of their vow of 
obedience, the figurists were not to speak with the Emperor on 
the new views of the soul of Christ nor of the duration of the 
world which they claimed was authoritatively found in the Chi- 
nese Classics. Dentrecolles believed that the Chinese were not 
ready for such subtle questions. To do so was to negate the sim- 
plicity and docility of soul that was the great virtue of the neo- 
phytes and which in the non-converts was an excellent disposi- 
tion for the precious gift of the faith ”. A month later he explained 
to Contancin that if the Chinese Classics were called sacred 
or divine in essays presented to the Emperor the impression 
might be created that no recourse to revelation was needed. 
Moreover, to deny the existence of the three dynasties in the 
Shu Ching was not merely to touch on a religious issue but might 
cause consternation in China. That point required serious study. 
When writing about hieroglyphics to explain Christian mysteries, 
especially the Trinity, it was «not the use, but the abuse of 
such things that was culpable »”. 

Dentrecolles had been one of Foucquet’s companions on the 
long voyage from Brest to Amoy. Thus he was quite aware of 
Foucquet’s talents and his shortcomings as well. Although he 
could not disapprove of Foucquet’s call to Peking for fear of 
displeasing the Emperor, he sought to circumscribe Foucquet’s 
writing anything about the J Ching that was religious in nature. 
Whereas Gerbillon, the first Superior General of the French Mis- 
sion, always lived in Peking and was thus readily aware of the 
problems there, Dentrecolles held the same position outside the 
capital and in fact rarely went north. Though he had to rely on 
the prudence of his confreres in Peking, he believed that with 
Bouvet and Foucquet specific instructions were needed, lest the 
good of the mission be impaired. His stay in central China proved 
more helpful, however, for the rest of the mission. But there 
were issues in Peking that at times needed quicker solutions 
than relying on correspondence that might take several weeks 
to receive from the provinces ”. 





® Dentrecolles to Contancin, July 23, 1711, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 53-57. 

3 Dentrecolles to Contancin, August, 1711 (exact day omitted), ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 174, 65-70. 

4 This is a tentative analysis, since more research on the liaison of 
the Superior General’s relationship with the Visitator and with his sub- 
jects is needed. Dentrecolles’s judgment about Foucquet written some- 
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Foucquet's reaction to Dentrecolles’s prescriptions was at first 
mild, but a careful reading of his letters shows that his patience 
was being tried. Rather than write to the Superior Genera] dj. 
rectly, Foucquet at first wrote to Dentrecolles’s admonitor, Her. 
vieu”. This letter of sixteen pages, dated September 30, 1711 
is one of the early examples of the rather verbose, often too 
lengthy correspondence that Foucquet could engage in with his 
superiors when figurism was the topic under discussion ”. Fouc. 
quet told Hervieu that in the past five or six weeks he had re. 
ceived about twelve to fifteen precepts in virtue of obedience 
written in very strong terms by Dentrecolles. But he denied that 
such ideas on which the precepts were based were his; in fact, 
he added, many of them were errors. This was especially the 
case with the discussion that had gone on already for some time 
in the mission about the preexistence of the soul of Christ. Ad- 
mitting that his first reaction was to oppose this view, Foucquet 
pointed out that he leaned toward it because no one could point 
to a solid reason why it could not be held and because it fitted 
quite well with figurism. What surprised Foucquet was that Den- 
trecolles tried to prevent him from speaking to the Emperor 


time after 1710 is found in his personnel report sent to the Jesuit Gener- 
al in Rome. In the seven categories Foucquet was rated as follows: 
talent (the best); prudence (at times excessive); capacity for doing things 
(good, but inconvenient for his companions and for his subjects); expe- 
rience in doing things (great); proficiency in Chinese studies (outstanding 
but he favors novelty); virtue (common, sadly and most unfortunately 
he has been deficient from his prior state); capacity for ministry of the 
Society (scruples impede his zeal; tenacious of his own authority and 
believes exceedingly in his own judgment), ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 134, 392. But 
Dentrecolles did note that Foucquet’s strength was not good. That Den- 
trecolles compiled this is clear since he omitted any remarks about him- 
self except to give basic statistics, e. g., date of birth, entrance into the 
Society, entrance into the mission, and so on. Foucquet’s date of birth, 
it should be noted, is mistakenly given as 1663. Part of this Latin text 
is reproduced in Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 99. 

3 Julien-Placide Hervieu (1671-1740) held the position of Superior- 
General from 1719 to 1736 and again from 1740 to 1745. For biographical 
details see Pfister, Notices, pp. 580-84 and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 126. 
The position of admonitor is intended for every major superior in the 
Jesuit Order including the position of Father General. It is a source of 
consultation and correction for the superior over and above the consul- 
tors who are assigned to him. Thus Foucquet was using Hervieu as an 
avenue to Dentrecolles. However, it should be noted that this is not a 
normal procedure, since the subject can write directly to the superior or 
to one of the consultors. 

76 Foucquet to Hervieu, September 30, 1711, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 77-84v. 
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about a set duration of the world. Never had he held that such 
q duration could be set. He explained to Hervieu that he would 
forcefully oppose anyone who might hold that opinion. Den- 
trecolles’s phrase « de ces opinions nouvelles en matiére de la re- 
ligion » quite clearly irritated Foucquet to such an extent that 
he referred to it at least five times in this letter to Hervieu. It 
was a theme of some of his future correspondence about 
or to Dentrecolles and became the basis of his disagreement with 
his Superior General. 

In continuing his letter to Hervieu, Foucquet launched a de- 
fense of the whole figuristic movement. Admitting he had read 
Bouvet’s writings intended for the Emperor, he could not see 
anything objectionable about them since Bouvet was teaching 
the principal truths of Christianity, as the existence of God, the 
Trinity, creation, the fall of man, and the need for a redeemer. 
Yet, Foucquet asked, was it not the Church’s past methodology 
to prove to pagans the dogmas of the faith by their traditions? 
Had not St. Paul so acted in the Areopagus and St. Augustine 
written in this way in his The City of God? Foucquet buttressed 
his argument by noting that Clemens Tonsus in his I/ gentilismo 
confutato, dedicated to Pope Clement IX and approved by his 
own Dominican General and other theologians, held that mis- 
sionaries in Eastern nations should bring their peoples to the 
truth by taking what they found among them that had some 
rapport with the mysteries of Christianity. Yet even if Hervieu 
had not read Tonsus’ work Foucquet reminded him that he 
should be aware of the writings of Thomassin, Rapines, and 
Beurrier—all of whom held a similar opinion”. 


7 The works Foucquet referred to are as follows: Clemente Tosi 
(Tonsus), Dell’India orientale descrittione geografica et historica..., 2 vols. 
(Rome: Ercole, 1669); the second volume has another title: [1 Gentilisimo 
confutato, volume secondo, dove si descrive l’India extra Gangem; Paschal 
Rapine de Sainte-Marie, Le Christianisme natssant dans la gentilité, 3 vols. 
(Paris: E. Couterot, 1655-1659); Louis Thomassin, La Methode d’étudier et 
d’enseigner chrestiennement et utilement la grammaire ou les langues par 
rapport a l’écriture sainte en les reduisant toutes a Uhebreu ... 2 vols. (Par- 
is: F. Muguet, 1690); and his La Methode d’étudier et d’enseigner chres- 
tiennement et solidement les historiens profanes par rapport 4 la religion 
chrétienne et aux Ecritures. (Paris: L. Roulland, 1693); Paul Beurrier, 
Speculum Christianae religionis in triplici lege naturali, 2 vols. in one (Par- 
Is: J. Langlois, 1666). Foucquet does not present even the shortened titles 
of the works of Thomassin and Rapines, so that those noted are offered 
only tentatively. Beurrier’s work was very influential in the development 
of figurism, since he held as certain that both the Chinese and the Chris- 
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The issue Foucquet raised was by no means slight, either 
for figurism as a movement or for Jesuit missiological methods 
of his day. Ricci had clearly broken new ground with his « meth- 
od of accommodation » to the Chinese, for he had found 4 
civilization little known in the West that could not be changed 
by Westernizing it. Nearly a century later the figurists looked 
back on Ricci’s view of finding moral tenets as well as some 
principles of natural theology in the Chinese Classics. They con- 
tended that their system was merely following Ricci’s plan. There 
was no doubt in their minds but that figurism was an extension 
of accommodation. Their view was not only to give the Chinese 
the benefit of the doubt, but to go much further and try to find 
Christian mysteries in the Classics themselves. There were two 
basic postulates on which their system was built. First, Chinese 
characters were by their very nature hieroglyphic or sacred 
writing, under which the principal religious truths were con- 
cealed. Even the most learned Chinese could not fathom these con- 
cealed truths because they did not have the key needed to unfold 
them. Second, the facts found in the Chinese Classics were not 
limited to Chinese history, as their commentators claimed, but 
were more general data detailing the history and origin of the 
world. These two postulates, which Pinot has aptly summa- 
rized, led him to comment that without knowing then the true 
nature of Chinese writing, the tendency of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was to try to find the original language from which Hebrew, 
Egyptian, and even Chinese were derived. Pinot adds that it is 
more difficult to accept the second postulate, because it required 
the denial of Chinese chronology about which the Jesuits in 
Peking wrote essays delineating an agreement between details 
found in ancient Chinese history and verified by their own astro- 
nomical findings”. What Pinot does not clarify is that the figu- 
rists themselves would disagree over this second postulate. But 


tians possessed the same truths on the creation of the world, the birth 
of the first man and his subsequent fall, the Deluge, the Trinity, the re- 
demption, angels and demons, purgatory, the eternal recompense of the 
just and the punishment of the guilty. For a discussion of this literature, 
Pinot, La Chine, pp. 290-92 and D. P. Walker, The Ancient Theology. Studies 
in Christian Platonism from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1972), pp. 203-214. 

7% Pinot, La Chine, pp. 350-51. Figurism and its connection with the 
Jesuit policy of accommodation are briefly discussed in Prudencio Dam- 
boriena, La Salvacioén en la Religiones no Cristianas (Madrid: Biblioteca 
de Autores Cristianos, La Editorial Catolica, 1973), pp. 143-50. 
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before Foucquet became involved in this disagreement, he was 
asked to write treatises in Chinese on astronomy and algebra 
ror the Emperor. The five years of opposition he faced in trying 
to fulfill this imperial task became the turning point of his life. 


Foucquet Attempts to Introduce Copernicanism 


In discussing the insistence of the Chinese in using hsin 
(new) and not /isi (Western) in the titles of astronomical and 
mathematical works written in Chinese during the late Ming and 
early Ch’ing, Needham has argued: 


Down to the very end of the mission the Jesuits were the pris- 
oners of their limited motive and the Chinese sought persis- 
tently to emphasize the continuity of the new science with the 
old. For example, in 1710 Jean-Francois Foucquet (Fu Sheng-Tse) 
and others of the Society wished to make use of the new plan- 
etary tables of P. de La Hire, but the Father-Visitor would not 
permit it, for fear of « giving the impression of a censure on 
what our predecessors had so much trouble to establish, and 
occasioning new accusations against our religion ». Any accep- 
tance of Copernicanism would equally have raised doubts about 
all Ricci’s teachings. In fact the penalty of enlisting live science 
in the service of fixed doctrine was to inhibit its development— 
Urania’s feet were bound ”. | 


Foucquet’s attempt to introduce some notions of Copernican 
astronomy into China is a story more complex than the above 
quotation might indicate. In a lengthy report intended for the 
French Assistant in Rome, Foucquet outlined the problems he 


% Needham, Science and Civilization, III, 450. The date 1710 should 
be changed to 1716. Needham followed Pfister’s note (Notices, p. 551) 
which was based on a letter of van Hamme to Conrad Janning, S. J., 
September 26, 1716 in Visschers, Onuitgegeven Brieven, p. 130. It clearly 
indicates the Visitator refused Foucquet’s overtures in the summer of 
1716. From Needham’s text above, Victor Purcell has argued that this 
Was not a new dilemma that the Jesuits faced then or later and added 
that the nineteenth-century Protestant missionaries became « prisoners 
of their own limited motive», but only as evangelists, not as social 
revolutionaries. The merits of such an analogy are rather weak and indeed 
are not strengthened by citing a quote from Needham who limited his 
research of the issue. See Purcell, The Boxer Uprising. A Background Study 
(Hamden, Conn.; Archon Books, 1974), p. 110. 
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faced in trying to improve upon the older methods first intro. 
duced by his confreres more than a century before ®. 

In 1711 the K’ang-hsi Emperor tried to calculate the summery 
solstice while he was in Tartary. He claimed that it would occur 
at noon, the Tribunal of Mathematics said it would do so fifty- 
six minutes after noon, while Father Franz Thilisch, a new arriy- 
al to the Peking Court, used Riccioli’s tables and declared i; 
would occur twenty minutes before noon®. This was how the 
Emperor knew that newer tables had been devised in Europe. 
He then ordered the Tribunal to investigate the source of the 
error, but the rescript did not arrive in Peking until June 26, In 
addition to these official groups, the Emperor had set up a sep. 
arate academy for the study of mathematics and astronomy head- 
ed by his third son, Yin-chih. This prince was quite adept at 
Western mathematics because Antoine Thomas had taught him ®, 

Having gotten some European books, Yin-chih noticed that 
at the end of a second volume of Prestet there were some tables 
of squared and cubed numbers®. The Emperor ordered that 
they be calculated. But he realized either that the Westerners 
did not know their own tables or had hidden something from 


80 The French autograph original report is entitled « Relation exacte 
de ce qui s’est passé a Péking par raport (sic) a ]’astronomie européane 
depuis le mois de juin 1711 jusqu’au commencement de novembre 1716 », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 1-83; another autograph copy is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 566, 144-83. It forms the appendix to the writer’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, « An Eighteenth Century Jesuit at the Court of the K’ang-hsi Em- 
peror; A Study of the Early Life of Jean-Francois Foucquet », (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Georgetown University, 1973), pp. 459-678. A revised version 
with a number of corrections in transcription and additional critical ap- 
paratus will form a projected study on Foucquet and Chinese astronomy. 
Only a short summary of this report is presented above. 

81 For biographical details about Franz Thilisch (1667-1716), see Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 624-25 and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 270. For the tables, see 
Giovanni B. Riccioli, S. J. Astronomiae Reformatae Tomi Duo ... 2 vols. in 
one (Bononiae: Victoris Benati, 1665). His other astronomical works are 
listed in Sommervogel, VI, 1796-1805. For a recent biography by Luigi 
Campedelli, see Dictionary of Scientific Biography, XI, 411-12. 

8 At the age of seventeen, Yni-chih had shown a remarkable genius 
for the sciences of Europe, Bouvet, Histoire, p. 97. On the creation of the 
academy, see Hsi Yii-fu, Huang-ch’ao cheng-tien lei-tsuan (Taipei: Ch’eng- 
wen ch’u-pan she, 1969), XIV, 6630 and Li Yen, Chung-suan shih lun-ts’ung 
(Shanghai: Shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 1947), pp. 287-90. 

8 Foucquet apparently refers to Jean Prestet’s Nouveaux élémens des 
mathématiques ou principes généraux de toutes les sciences qui ont les 
grandeurs pour l’objet, 2nd ed. (Paris: A. Pralard, 1689). 
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him. Thus Foucquet and Thilisch were chosen in April, 1712 to 
explain astronomical principles to the Emperor. For Foucquet 
who had not done any serious work in geometry and algebra 
for more than a decade, this was a challenge which he met by 
writing a dialogue based on the epitome of Copernican astron- 
omy by Kepler. Thilisch, however, with whom he was to work 
conjointly, wanted to defend the system of Tycho Brahe. Fouc- 
quet decided to work alone and presented his first essay to the 
Emperor who was satisfied with the treatise and encouraged 
Foucquet to continue his work*®. This set in motion his next 
treatise, entitled Li-fa wen-ta (Dialogues on astronomy). It was 
+n two volumes, one on lunar longitude and the other on lunar 
latitude. These were based on the reports of the French Acadé- 
mie Royale and of the best known French astronomers, Cassini 
and La Hire ®. In addition Foucquet wrote two volumes on eclips- 
es, the second including an explanation of the use of La Hire’s 
machines ®. The obliquity of the ecliptic, Foucquet argued, 





8 Foucquet’s first Chinese work on astronomy was T’ten-wen wen-ta 
(Dialogues on astronomy). He does not apparently mention this title in 
his extant writings, but in November, 1712 Bouvet pointed out to Gozani 
that Foucquet had offered the Emperor the Chinese dialogues which were 
a new type of work on the origins and the foundations of astronomy. 
The Emperor was highly pleased with the essay. See Bouvet’s «Idea 
generalis », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 291v. A copy of the Chinese essay (an 
unpaginated manuscript of 42 leaves without indication of the author, 
in two volumes) is in BN, Mss. orientaux, Courant 4938, I. The work of 
Johann Kepler mentioned by Bouvet was Epitome astronomiae copernt- 
canae usitata forma quaestionum et responsionum conscripta (Frankfort: 
I. G. Schonwetter, 1635). Pfister (Notices, p. 552), relying on the comments 
of Joseph Brucker, S. J., noted that the Emperor at first encouraged 
Foucquet’s work, but rejected it when he saw its conclusions. Such a 
judgment, however, does not take into account the reasons why Foucquet 
would then be engaged to write a number of essays on astronomy and 
mathematics for the Emperor even after 1712. See also Brucker’s essay, 
Correspondance scientifique d’un missionnaire francais a Pékin au dix- 
huitiéme siécle. Le P. Antoine Gaubil d’aprés des documents inédits (Par- 
is: Pamlé, 1883), p. 50. This is a separate printing of the article that 
originally appeared in the Revue du monde catholique, also cited in the 
bibliography. 

_ ® Two copies of the first volume of the Li-fa wen-ta are in BAV, Borg. 
cin. 319 (1), pp. 1-92b; 319 (3), pp. 1-97b. The second volume is in 319 (2), 
pp. 1-77b. These are manuscript draft copies that may not represent the 
actual texts presented to the Emperor. 

_ % Foucquet presented the first part of the theory of the eclipses dur- 
Ing December, 1714, according to his letter to Michel Le Tellier, Peking, 
January 15, 1715, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 176, 191. The addressee is not indicated 
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should be accepted as 23° 29” 2’ and the solar parallax at much 
less than the three minutes used by the Tribunal of Mathematics 

Foucquet presented the second volume of his Li-fa wen-tg 
on November 25, 1715. The next day he was called to the Ch’ang- 
ch’un-yiian to lecture to the New Academy of astronomy headed 
by Yin-chih on the use of the machines of La Hire. By February, 
1716 the Academy sent a memorial to the Emperor pointing out 
that Foucquet’s astronomy differed from that of the Tribuna] 
of Mathematics and asked for orders from the Emperor. The 
Academy’s own observations indicated that the ecliptic was less 
than the one used by the Tribunal since the time of Ricci. Stumpf, 
then president of the Tribunal of Mathematics, Thilisch, Suarez 
and Foucquet were ordered to study the variations and report 
back to the Emperor. The French Jesuits favored Foucquet’s po- 
sition, but Stumpf and the Portuguese Jesuits opposed it. Ac- 
cording to Foucquet this was the result of the dispute in late 
1715 when the two sides tried to come to some conclusion con- 
cerning a passage from the Chuang Tzu and when Bouvet pre- 
sented his March, 1716 essay to the Emperor wherein the source 
of. the. doctrine of ancient China was said to be the same 
as that of the Jews. In early August, 1716 Stumpf outlined a 
reply to the Emperor to be made in common. Foucquet objected 
and insisted he would send his own reply. Li Kuo-ping, a member 
of the Imperial Household, through whom these memorials were 
to be forwarded to Tartary, pointed out that more dissension 
would be created by sending separate memorials. Thus Fouc- 
quet agreed to withold sending his, but refused to have his 
name included in the common reply lest he seem to be contra- 
dicting what he himself had already written for the Emperor. 


on this original autograph letter but it is noted in the Italian extract, 
ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. The essay’s contents, based on extracts from works 
in French, Latin and Chinese, are in the short essay, « Pour le traité des 
eclypses », BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 13-21v; 22-28v; 92-11lv. The mechanical dia- 
grams are in BAV, Borg. lat. 576, 281-83. According to Foucquet’s note 
(BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 57), the second volume with its twenty-three illus- 
trations was offered to the Emperor on November 27, 1715. An earlier 
explanation of seven diagrams of the machines and their use in coordi- 
nation of the beginning of the K’ang-hsi era with the Western date 1662 
is in the essay entitled, « Ch’i-cheng chih i-ch’i», BAV, Borg. cin. 439, B (e). 
Le Tellier (1643-1719) was the author of one of the most celebrated essays 
in the Rites controversy, Défense des nouveaux chréstiens et des mission- 
naires de la Chine, du Japon et des Indes ... (Paris: E. Michallet, 1687). 
Other editions are listed in Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, II, 872-73. 
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Foucquet’s attempt to get a change in the final text of the me- 
morial was rebuffed at first. But Stumpf and Suarez in a con- 
yersation with Contancin agreed to change the Chinese text to 
read that « This astronomy in its observations and calculations 
no longer contains error that was very perceptible »”. 


__ 


8? Though Pieter van Hamme, a Belgian Jesuit, may not have been 
in Peking in 1716, he has left a short, slightly different account of the 
event. In sum, the French Jesuits for a long time secretly and only re- 
cently were openly dealing with the Emperor to reform the astronomy 
introduced by the Europeans and now accepted in the Tribunal of Math- 
ematics. Their purpose was to present their astronomy made in France. 
They had written five books without the other fathers knowing about it 
and over a three-year period secretly offered parts of these essays to 
the Emperor who in turn gave them to his third son. By then this son 
had had his own academy of arts for four years. When the writings had 
not proved effective, Foucquet, the principal author of these essays, 
pointed out to the prince that, after completing those things that per- 
tained to the sun, moon, eclipses, and so on, he could not continue the 
research on the planets and the stars unless it was made clear that the 
essays already submitted would be used. The prince’s request to the 
Emperor resulted in an imperial decree of February 20, 1716 to Stumpf 
and the other fathers whether the newly compiled essays could be used. 
Since they had not seen the essays, they asked the French for copies. 
Foucquet gave but one copy that was not completed until May. Since the 
Emperor was preparing to leave for the summer excursion to Tartary, 
Foucquet pressed for a reply to the imperial command of February. More- 
over, even in July the prince, writing from Tartary on behalf of the 
Emperor, sought a reply. Under these circumstances, Stumpf as the Vis- 
itator gathered the written opinions of the Jesuits. But the French re- 
fused to have anyone speak against the astronomical principles accepted 
in Paris. Stumpf held that what was to be substituted by the Tribunal 
should be certain, that is, not needing further correction. He would ac- 
cept La Hire’s tables only if the calculations were based on the past fifty 
eclipses and would agree with astronomical observations. Foucquet, how- 
ever, was adamant (manebat immotus); Jartoux and Bouvet acceded by 
stating that the Tribunal was not mistaken. Foucquet tried to get Stumpf 
to admit that the Tribunal had erred slightly. Stumpf retorted that such 
an admission would be more harmful than all the objections the Chinese 
and the Muslims had raised against European astronomy. Foucquet de- 
sisted, but declared that no decision from the Emperor should be sought, 
except for proceeding towards further observations. This then was the 
August 5, 1716 reply to the Emperor. Van Hamme admitted that he knew 
nothing beyond this, but added that this event explained the real rea- 
sons why the French had come to China. See his letter to Conrad Jann- 
ing, S. J., « Ex imperio Sinensi, 26 Septembris 1716 », in Visschers, Onuit- 
gegeven Brieven, pp. 129-32. On the other hand, Stumpf presented his 
Own version of the event in a letter to Tamburini. There were some French 
fathers who did not take Foucquet’s side. They induced him to agree that 
nothing should be changed just then, at least not until further study. 
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The incident did not end at that point, however. Theodoric 
Pedrini, a priest of the Congregation of the Missions and a 
skilled musician who had arrived in Peking just a few months 
before Foucquet, was then in Tartary with the Emperor. He 
wrote Foucquet that the memorial received there really denied 
Foucquet’s ideas and asked that Foucquet send the tables of 
La Hire because Yin-chih wanted them. Even before the older 
edition of these tables reached the hands of the prince, he al- 
ready had asked Parennin for his copy. As Foucquet pointed 
out in his report to the French Assistant, there were rumors that 
the Russians might bring a physician and a surgeon to work 
in the palace. They might even send astronomers to work there 
as well. If that occurred, the newer methods would be discov- 
ered. In fact, Pedrini had asked the Pope to get astronomers to 
work for the Emperor. As Foucquet put it, Pedrini had been 
seeking ways to destroy the influence of the Jesuits. It was Fouc- 
quet’s hope that such new arrivals would not appropriate the 
discoveries which the Jesuits themselves had rejected ®. His con- 
freres’ apparent rejection of Foucquet’s Li-fa wen-ta did not 
mean, however, that the K’ang-hsi Emperor could no longer 
employ him. For as late as April, 1719 Foucquet presented the 
Emperor an essay on the five planets which was his eighth on 
astronomy and the twelfth in mathematical sciences. The charge 
of Foucquet’s incompetence in astronomy needs to be revised”. 


Yet Yin-chih, the Emperor’s third son, did not easily accept his father’s 
reply about not reforming astronomy. So he ordered Foucquet and Thil- 
isch to translate those books needed for the reform. This saddened 
Foucquet for having consented to the common reply, for the French had 
been waiting thitry years to glorify French mathematics. Stumpf to 
Tamburini, Peking, October 9, 1716, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 121. See also 
Margiotti, [1 cattolicismo, pp. 70-71, n. 48. 

88 Theodoric Pedrini, C. M. (1670-1746) not infrequently displayed an 
attitude that was offensive to the Manchus and the Chinese. For a short 
biography, see Sin. Fran. V, 558, n. 5. Also see the interesting article of 
Combaluzier, « Theodoric Pedrini. Le missionnaire. Le musicien a la cour 
impériale de Pékin », Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, VIII (1952), 
270-87. 

89 Fu (Chronicle, p. 488, n. 372) states that when Foucquet arrived in 
Peking he was ordered to calculate the tables of solar eclipses but that 
he « soon proved incompetent ». The issue was not Foucquet’s competence 
but his views about astronomy. That such treatises were presented 
as late as April, 1719 Foucquet indicates in his letter to Guibert, Peking, 
October 26, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 197v. A brief review of the essays 
Foucquet presented may clarify the issue. In August, 1712 in Jehol he 
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To what extent Foucquet’s works in astronomy and mathe- 
matics affected Chinese writings on those subjects remains to 
be determined. In 1723 the Li-hsiang k’ao-ch’eng (Compendium 
of calendrical science and astronomy) appeared”. What is sur- 


__ 


offered the Emperor A-erh-je-pa-la hsin-fa (New methods in algebra), BAV, 
Borg. cin. 319 (4). The French text which was the basis of the essay is 
entitled « Abregé d’algébre », BAV, Borg. lat. 516, 132-46. It bears the date 
KH 51:7:21, that is, August 22, 1712. Another treatise is entitled « Pour 
le traité des planétes », BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 78-9lv. It may have been 
translated into Chinese although there is no evidence to support this. 
There is also an essay on logarithms, BAV, Borg. cin. 518 (15), in French 
and probably written in 1713. In addition, there is Suan-fa t’ung-nan t’i, 
a collection of notes on difficult subjects in mathematics, BAV, Borg. cin. 
318 (4). Moreover, there is the French text entitled « Pour le traité des 
étoiles fixes », BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 55-71lv. It is a compilation of French 
and Latin authors and was the basis for the Chinese text presented to 
the Emperor in 1717, according to Foucquet’s note, BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 
57. The Chinese text, however, was not located. 

Useful Chinese and Japanese studies on the Emperor and science 
include Meng Sen, Ch’ing-tai shih (History of the Ch’ing dynasty), ed. Wu 
Hsiang-hsiang, (Taipei: Cheng-chung shu-chii, 1962), pp. 173-74; Hsiao 
I-shan, Ch’ing-tai t’ung-shih, I, 697-700 and his Ch’ing-shih (History of the 
Ch’ing period), 3rd ed., (Taipei: Chung-hua wen-hua ch’u-pan she, 1963), 
pp. 31-35; T’ang Pai-huang, « Ming-chi Ch’ing-ch’u hsi-lai t’ien-suan tui-yii 
Ch’ing-tai hsueh-shu te ying-hsiang» (Western mathematics brought to 
China in the late Ming and early Ch’ing: Its effect on learning in the 
Ch’ing period), Chung-shan wen-hua chiao-yii kuan cht-k’an, III (1936), 447- 
60; Yamada Keiji, « Yezukaishi no kagaku kenkyi» (Scientific studies by 
the Jesuits in China), in Yabuuchi Kiyoshi and Yoshida Mitsukuni, eds., 
Min-Shin jidai no kagaku gijutsushi (Science and technology in the Ming 
and the Ch’ing dynasties), (Kyoto: Kyoto Daigaku Jimbun Kagaku Ken- 
kyujo, 1970), pp. 135-46; Yabuuchi Kiyoshi, « Seiy6 temmongaku no t6dzen, 
Shindai no rekiho» (Introduction of Western astronomy into the East. 
Calculation of the calendar in the Ch’ing period), Té6y6 Gakuhd, XV (Jan- 
uary, 1946), 133-54 and « Min-Shin kan ni okeru seiyG kagaku no yunyi » 
(Introduction of Western science during the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties), 
Shirin, LIT (1969), 1-13; Miyazaki Ichisada, Shin teikoku no han-ei (The 
heyday of the Ch’ing empire), Tdy6 no rekishi, no. 9 (Tokyo: Jimbutsu 
Oraisha, 1967), pp. 257-70. At times these studies are somewhat repetitive 
when they are based on Western secondary literature. A survey of Chi- 
nese attitudes toward Western science is found in George H. C. Wong, 
« China’s Opposition to Western Science during the Late Ming and Early 
Ch’ing », Isis, LIV (1963), 29-49. 

* The Li-hsiang k’ao-ch’eng in 52 chiian was the first part of a larger 
work, the Lii-li yiian-yiian (Ocean of calendrical and acoustic calculations). 
The second part consisted of the Jesuit Thomas Pereira’s Lii-lii cheng-i 
(Basic principles of music) and the third, Shu-li ching-yiin (Basic princi- 
ples of mathematics). The entire collection probably was not printed 
before 1730. For details, see Ch’ing-shih, III, 1802-03; Needham, Science, 
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prising is that the obliquity of the ecliptic noted therein is 
23° 29’ 30” that is, two degrees less than Tycho Brache but only 
28” more than what Foucquet had offered *. Is it too much to 
suggest that Foucquet’s astronomical essays were responsible foy 
the incorporation of the lesser figure for the obliquity of the 
ecliptic? This conjecture is proposed analogously to the fact that 
Foucquet used van Vlacq’s logarithm tables published in Ho}. 
land in 1628”. These were incorporated, even the six errors in 
the tables, in the Shu-li ching-yiin (Principles of mathematics) 
published in 1723. Though Wylie was the first to describe the 
contents of these works while Needham later identified part of 
the historical background in the discovery of these Dutch tables 
in a Chinese work, until now it was not known that the Emperor 
had access to these tables before 1711 and had asked Foucquet 
to write several essays explaining them”. This is not to say that 
Foucquet composed either the Li-hsiang k’ao-ch’eng or the Shu-li 
ching-yiin. As Needham has pointed out the authorship of the 
first work is still not clear, though he discounts that a Jesuit 
was its author *. Foucquet’s own treatises on algebra and loga- 


III, 53; 448; 709; Pfister, Notices, pp. 647-48; Hummel, p. 285; Wylie, Notes 
on Chinese Literature, pp. 110; 120-21; Nathan Sivin, « Copernicus in Chi- 
na», Colloquia Copernicana, II, 90-91; Kiyosi Yabuuti, « Comparative 
Aspects of the Introduction of Western Astronomy into China arid Japan, 
Sixteenth to Nineteenth Centuries », Chung Chi Journal, VII (May, 1968), 
152; Rita Hsiao-fu Peng, « The K’ang-hsi Emperor’s Absorption in West- 
ern Mathematics and Astronomy and his Extensive Application of Scien- 
tific Knowledge », Li-shih hsiieh-pao, no. 3 (February, 1975), 49-51. 

91 Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 110. The lesser figure of 10” 
instead of 3’ for the parallax of the sun, however, was only incorporated 
in 1742 in the Li-hsiang k’ao-ch’eng hou-pien, edited by Ho Kuo-tsung 
(died 1766), who was assisted by two Jesuits, Ignatius Kogler (1680-1746) 
and André Pereira (1690-1743). For biographical details of these assistants, 
see Pfister, Notices, pp. 643-51; 652-54 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 136- 
37; 197-98. See also Needham, Science, III, 448; Hummel, p. 285. 

92 Foucquet « Relation exacte...», ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IJ, 154, 19 and also 
his ten-page French outline of an essay on logarithms in which he men- 
tions the need for using Vlacq’s tables, BAV, Borg. cin. 518 (15). In his 
« Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits et imprimés chinois de la Biblio- 
théque Vaticaine », BAV, Vat. lat. 13213, 69, Paul Pelliot incorrectly iden- 
tified Foucquet’s outline as an essay by him or by Bouvet on the J Ching. 
The tables cited by Foucquet are by Adriaan Vlacq, Arithmetica loga- 
rithniica..., 2nd ed. (Goudae: P. Rammasenius, 1628). 

% Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 120; Needham, Science, III, 53. 

% Ibid., p. 448, note c. On these works see Hashimoto Keizo, « Rekisho 
kdsei no seiritsu — Shindai shoki no tenmon rekisangaku » (Li-hsiang k’ao- 
ch’eng — Chinese astronomy and calendar system in the early Ch’ing 
period), Min-Shin jidai no kagaku gijutsusht, pp. 49-92. 
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+hms, as well as on astronomy more than likely were the source 
rs " which their Chinese authors, Ho Kuo-tsung (d. 1766) and 
ai Ku-ch’eng (d. November 20, 1763) derived some of their 
a eaale Further research is needed before a final conclusion 

n be drawn. Yet it might be possible that Urania’s feet were 
ee as bound as Needham has suggested ”. 


A Dialogue on Astronomy 


Foucquet’s work in astronomy was not limited to theoretical 
questions, but encompassed his overriding concern for the devel- 
opment and spread of figuristic ideas. This is clear from an 
extant Chinese volume on astronomy that Foucquet used. Enti- 
tled Chou-pi suan-ching (The classic of astronomical observations) 
and printed with a commentary by Chao Chiin-ch’ing in the Han 
dynasty, the volume is filled with a variety of his notes on this 
work, « generally considered the oldest of the mathematical 
classics » *. An example is Foucquet’s consideration of the double 
character chiu-chiu (nine, nine) as the rebellion of the angels, 
because the number nine designated the nine choirs of angels. 
Since nine squared was eighty-one, that number became a sym- 





% For biographical details on Ho and Mei, see Hummel, pp. 285-86; 
569 and Ch’ing-shih, I, 154; 158; 176; II, 1145; 1570-71; V, 4049; VII, 5173. 
Also see Peng, « The K’ang-hsi Emperor’s Absorption », Li-shih hsiieh-pao, 
pp. 37-40. Assessing Foucquet’s efforts especially from the viewpoint of 
the non-French Jesuits in Peking awaits further research. But the above 
presentation may at least give pause to a complete acceptance of Sivin’s 
comment that for the century after the appearance of the Hsi-yang hsin-fa 
li-shu (Astronomical treatises according to the Western new methods) pre- 
sented to the throne in 1646 «no significant modern developments in 
world view were brought to the attention of Chinese astronomers (although 
of course what was taught privately to those working in court we do 
not know)». See « Copernicus in China», Colloquia Copernicana, II, 90. 
Such a view underlines the need for additional multilingual archival re- 
search on astronomy in China from 1646 to 1746. 

°° The copy with Foucquet’s autograph notes is in the British Library, 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, under the ac- 
cession number 15255 d. 21. The first printed reference identifying Fouc- 
quet’s notes is in Robert K. Douglas, Catalogue of Chinese Printed Books, 
Manuscripts and Drawings in the Library of the British Museum (London: 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1877), p. 19. Foucquet’s copy is bound with 
Interfoliated leaves paginated in Western style. For a description of the 


Chou-pi suan-ching, see Needham, Science, III, 19-24 whose judgment is 
quoted above. 
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bol of resistance ”. Another example is perhaps more pertinent 
In the dispute Chu Hsi had with Lu Chiu-yiian, Lu argued that 
t'ai-chi and chung were the same. Chu Hsi correctly refuted this 
but, Foucquet added, the source of the error was in the old tia. 
dition setting t’ai-chi in the center of the world. This was like 
Paradise which was also in the middle of the earth and not dis. 
tinguished from contemporary Palestine *. 

Some of these views Foucquet incorporated into his dia. 
logue on astronomy held between a Chinese and a European. Be- 
fore discussing its contents, a word on its external features js 
in order. The Chinese title is: Chii ku-ching chuan k’ao t’ien. 
hsiang pu chii-chi (Research into tradition and the irregularity 
of heavenly phenomena), although the Latin title is much longer, 
This manuscript of thirty-two folio pages consists of a punctu- 
ated Chinese text on the left side with an accompanying Latin 
version on the right”. The calligraphy used in the text is quite 
good and clearly did not come from Foucquet’s brush, though 
he penned the Latin version. The illegibility of his handwriting, 
however, in this and in his other manuscripts is at times matched 
only by the obscurity of his thought, 

This dialogue shows how Foucquet could approach a Chi- 
nese to try to convince him about figurist ideas. Moreover, it 
definitely indicates Foucquet’s acquaintance with a wide variety 
of Chinese materials such as the Shuo-wen and the writings of 
Hsiin-Tzu, Huai-nan Tzu, Wen Tzu, and Yen Chiin-p’ing'™. The 


% Chou-pi suan-ching, BL, Dept. of Oriental Printed Books, 15255 d. 21, 
(Western) p. 134 facing (Chinese) p. 2b. 

% Jbid., unpaginated (Western) leaf facing (Chinese) p. 36a. For the 
dispute between Chu Hsi and Lu Chiu-yiian, see Chan, A Source Book, 
p. 578. 

9 The text used here is in BAV, Borg. cin. 380 (6). Its full Latin title 
is: « Dialogus Sinam inter et Europaeum, Occasione motuum quos erran- 
tes quinque stellae valde inordinatos habent ex veteribus libris canonicis 
et antiquis traditionibus inquiritur ac distinctius exponitur cur in cae- 
teris machinae calestis imaginibus atque adeo in toto mundo inaequabi- 
lis varietas appareat ». The first five words were written later in European 
ink. The entire Latin manuscript is in Foucquet’s hand, although the 
Chinese is not. Another copy of the Chinese text alone is in BAV, Borg. 
cin. 380 (7) and of the Latin text alone, in BAV, Borg. cin. 469, 1-60. This 
last item is not in Foucquet’s hand, however. 

100 Yen Chiin-p’ing may alone require identification since the others 
are known to sinologists. Yen, also called Yen Tsun, of the Former Han 
period, was a native of Szechwan and the author of the Lao-tzu chih-kuei 
(Reflections on the Lao Tzu), also called the Tao-te chih-kuei lun. The 
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dialogue tries to answer the question set forth by the Chinese 
-aterlocutor at the outset. What is the reason for the inequality 
Zs the movement of the five stars in the heavens? Should this 
as attributed to their very nature given them by their creator 
or does it come from another principle? The European’s answer 
is based on the distinction between the prior heaven (hsien t’ien) 
and the posterior heaven (hou t’ien). These are to be kept sepa- 
rate, as Chu Hsi said. This led to a discussion about man’s 
degeneration from a point of goodness with which he was en- 
dowed. Hence the flourishing state of the world preceded the 
calamity mentioned so frequently in the Shu Ching and not vice 
versa. Those who interpreted the ancient Classics by asserting 
that a calamity would happen in the posterior world failed to 
take into account the fixed course of the sun and moon. In this 
discussion the Chinese asked whether the lord of nature would 
not help in reintegrating this posterior corruption. To this the 
European replied that the twofold principle of nature, i. e., active 
and passive, was important, for man with his intelligence must 
obey heaven’s decrees. Paradise could be gained by following 
the Holy One (sheng-jen) whom the ancient Classics extolled as 
the head of the human race and the hope of all good men. When 
someone in investigating properties of the stars began to scruti- 
nize their secrets, he was already not a little distant from the 
entrance to wisdom. 


Emperor Mediates the French-Portuguese Dispute 


Even when Foucquet was writing his scientific treatises for 
the Emperor, he could not avoid becoming involved in a dispute 
that impaired for a time the relations of the Jesuits with the 
Imperial Household. From his arrival in China in 1699 until 
the last days of Gozani as Visitator in 1714, the French-Portu- 


dates of its compilation are not known. See Chung-kuo jen-ming ta tz’u- 
tien (Taipei: Shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 1972), p. 1766; Han-shu in Erh-shih 
wu-shih (Twenty-five dynastic histories, K’ai-ming ed.), I, 538, and Tao- 
(sang tzu-mu yin-te (Combined indices to the authors and titles of books 
in two collections of Taoist literature), Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinolog- 
ical Index Series, no. 25 (Taipei: Ch’eng-wen Publishing Co., 1966), p. 72. 
Foucquet’s extracts from Yen’s work are in BAV, Borg. cin. 374 (without 
pagination). It is not clear whether this dialogue was to be presented 
to the Emperor. Only a short synopsis of its intricate distinctions is 
discussed above. 
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guese struggle was a continuous undercurrent not only among 
the Jesuit superiors but among those who worked in the Court 
This surfaced in a protracted and heated discussion between 
the two national groups in Peking from late December, 1713 io 
mid-June of the following year. Foucquet was involved in signing 
several joint memorials to the Emperor about the dispute which 
became one more step in his growing disaffection towards the 
situation on the mission. 

As the second Superior General of the French Jesuits in 
China, Dentrecolles, who took office upon the death of Gerbillon 
in 1707, had faced several practical problems in trying to jm. 
plement the decisions of Father General Gonzalez that such a 
separate French Mission would be allowed to exist alongside, 
but not within, the structure of the Vice-Province of China. 
Perhaps the overriding problem between Dentrecolles and Go- 
zani, the Visitator, who thus was the former’s superior, centered 
on the opening of new houses and the concomitant problem 
of assigning the necessary personnel. It will be recalled that in 
1699-1700 Foucquet himself became involved in such a dispute 
with Turcoitti, then the Visitator, when, trying to fulfill Fonta- 
ney’s wishes, he attempted to buy property near Amoy. Basical- 
ly the question was whether the French should be sent to 
those churches where the Portuguese lacked manpower for so 
many years or to newer areas to set up their own churches and 
Christian communities. To decide the issues the French Supe- 
rior General was expecied to make several agreements with the 
Portuguese Vice-Provincial. Both of these superiors were, of 
course, subject to the Visitator who, as the representative of 
Father General, was to be a mediator in making decisions that 
would affect both groups. Yet this hardly was what Gozani be- 
lieved was happening in his day. In October, 1711 he notified 
the Jesuit General Tamburini that the French constantly acted 
against the common good of the Society and of the whole China 
mission « because of their separation from us extorted against 
the Institute ». They promoted their independence so that the 
authority of the Visitator towards them was as much as they 
wanted it to be and no more. Their recourse to the Visitator 
was only on the basis of their attempts to cast blame on the Vice- 
Province, after they had acted just as they pleased ™. 


101 Gozani to Tamburini, K’ai-feng, October 21, 1711, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
174, 6. 
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A year later, again addressing Tamburini, Gozani pointed 
out that the French claimed that they had received a letter from 
the General authorizing them to build houses wherever they 
wished. Gozani questioned this concession since he had not re- 
ceived any order about it. On the contrary, Gozani added, the 
instructions of Gonzalez and of Tamburini had been received 
and were still the basic policy. The first, dated December 18, 
1700, forbade the French to build houses where the Vice-Province 
already had them; the second, dated November 20, 1706, declared 
that the Visitator was not to allow any residences to be 
built against the express will of the Emperor as the French had 
been accused of doing “’. The receipt of newer orders from Rome, 
as in this case, was one of several instances in which the French 
were in closer contact with the Jesuit General in contrast to 
their Portuguese confreres . For on February 28, 1711 Tambu- 
rini had granted several permissions to the French. Among them 
the two most important were: (1) that he absolutely allowed 
the French to build new churches wherever the Portuguese Fa- 
thers had none, and (2) that Dentrecolles received authorization 
to name his own successor just as Gonzalez had enjoined ™. This 
claim by Dentrecolles set in motion a long correspondence with 
Gozani since the allocation not only of personnel but also of 
funds was at stake”. 

The apex of this controversy between Gozani and Dentre- 
colles was reached when Gozani presented a memorial, without 
the knowledge of the French Jesuits, to the Emperor on Decem- 
ber 1, 1713. As Gozani told Tamburini, the problem was that the 
letter allowing the French to build houses wherever the Por- 
tuguese had none was sent prima via in 1710 and secunda via 


102 Gozani to Tamburini, Peking, December, 14, 1712, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
174, 135. 

103 This is based not merely on Gozani’s failure to get a reply but above 
all on the dates of reply marked on many of the documents found in 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166 through 184. Very often the French would get their 
replies more than a year before the Portuguese. As in the case at hand, 
quicker reception of orders from Rome did not necessarily lead to har- 
monious settlement of issues, but at times exacerbated them. 

104 A copy of these permissions was returned to Rome by Dentre- 
colles, with attestations of two fellow Jesuits who claimed to know the 
seal and the autograph of the Jesuit General, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 117. 

05 Gozani made a complete compendium of his ten letters which 
extend from January 1, 1712 to September 23, 1713. It was finished on 
October 4 that same year, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 527-536v. 
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in February, 1711. Yet a letter from Tamburini dated October, 
1710 specifically mentioned that there was nothing new about 
the French-Portuguese issue "’. Gozani accepted as authentic the 
letter Dentrecolles said Tabu had sent. As Visitator he asked 
Dentrecolles to make an agreement with the Vice-Provincial of 
China. This Dentrecolles refused to do and thus caused the prob. 
lem to surface. Gozani mentioned the case of Noelas who can. 
celled the purchase of a house made in the name of the Vice. 
Province and assumed the purchase for himself and the French 
Gozani wanted Dentrecolles to return the money to the Vice. 
Province and also sent him copies of the orders that the Em- 
peror had given in 1702 that churches were not to be erected 
along national lines. 

Yet Gozani then residing in K’ai-feng did not get a copy 
of the letter Dentrecolles claimed he received much earlier from 
Macao and from Peking (through Stumpf, the rector of the Col- 
lege) until October, 1713. He then discovered that its contents 
were quite different from the interpretation Dentrecolles had 
given. The more salient points were that the French Jesuits could 
not be recalled from the churches of the Vice-Province without 
the consent of the Visitator who also could demand that the 
French accept churches abandoned by the Vice-Province. Above 
all, the exact sense of the imperial decree that should be observed 
in China when the Emperor commanded beyond the Jesuit 
Institute and much more when the command was within the 
Institute was to be ascertained and a reply sent to Rome ™. 

What then had the K’ang-hsi Emperor meant by his decree 
of April, 1702 in which he told the Jesuits that there were to be 
no ideas of « mine and yours » but that all were to live in har- 
mony under their one head of the family? When he got Tam- 


106 Gozani to Tamburini, Peking, July 20, 1714, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 
338v. The distinction of prima via and secunda via refers to mail routes 
then in use. The first was directly to Europe in ships that would not stop 
in India. The second meant the route by which ships might stop at Pon- 
dichery or Goa, for example. The third way (tertia via) was through the 
Philippines and Acapulco, Mexico. 

107 For a defense of Noelas’ action, see Hervieu’s documentation of 
October 9, 1713, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 11r-v. This is his autograph transcrip- 
tion from the originals sent by Dentrecolles. 

108 Gozani to Tamburini, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 339. 

109 The reasons for the 1702 decree were based on Fontaney’s failure 
to return promptly to Peking after he landed in Canton in late 1701. 
With the new arrangement that Gerbillon was created Superior General 
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purini’s letter in October, 1713, Gozani decided that he would 
have to go to Peking to ask the Emperor about the interpreta- 
tion of the 1702 decree. He left K’ai-feng and arrived in the cap- 
‘tal on October 28. A few weeks later (November 15) the Emper- 
or ordered Prémare and Gollet to come to Peking to help Bou- 
yet in translating European books. What irritated Gozani was 
that Gollet who had recently opened a new church had to leave 
that station to obey the imperial command. For several weeks 
Gozani made inquiries about any new letters that might have 
recently come from Europe. He also sought the advice of the 
Jesuits of the Vice-Province whether he should present such a 
request to the Emperor or not. They told Gozani to correspond 
with Dentrecolles on the matter before he would do so™. But 
because he wanted the Emperor’s clarification of the decree to 
be transmitted to Rome that winter, he decided to present his 
memorial to the Emperor without consulting the French Jesuits. 
He hardly could have foreseen the storm that would follow for 
the next six months. 

Upon receiving Gozani’s memorial, the Emperor ordered that 
all the Jesuits in Peking should make a reply in common. This 
had been his practice in other situations when he received a 
memorial that could possibly affect all of them. Before the 
French could hammer out a common reply, they voiced their 
opinions on Gozani’s action in their own memorial to the Em- 
peror. Signed by Foucquet, Bouvet, Parennin, and others, it 
offered the Emperor a detailed explanation about how and why 
the French first came in 1687 and then had added reinforcements 
in 1699 and later *”. All thirty-one of the French who then were in 


of the French Mission, Fontaney on his way to the capital purchased sites 
for new residences. Moreover, the French kept insisting that the property 
the Emperor gave them for a residence in 1693 was part of the French 
Mission and was not subject to the control of the Vice-Province. The 
matter was presented to the Emperor for mediation. By his 1702 decree 
he ruled that the Jesuits should live as one family, with one head. Nor 
should they speak in terms of « mine and yours ». Because of his action, 
Fontaney (who had been an imperial envoy) was ordered by the Emper- 
or to leave China. This explanation, it should be added, is tentative and 
needs further research. Useful references are in APF, Inf. libr. 156-4, 58- 
59; Sin. Fran. V, 601; VI, 717, n. 14; VIII, 766, n. 193. 

110 Gozani to Tamburini, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 339r-v. 

11 A draft manuscript copy of this memorial which begins « Ch’en 
Po Chin Pa To-ming, Fu Sheng-tse...» is in BAV, Borg. cin. 439 A (b). It 
has been translated by Lo-shu Fu, « A Documentary Chronicle of the Ce- 
lestial Empire », (microfilm, n. p., 1963), Appendix E, pp. 188-93. A Latin 
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China had received the permission of the Jesuit General to be 
there. He in turn had appointed a superior over them whose 
office was not to be considered different from that of the Vice. 
Provincial. The French pointed out to the Emperor that when he 
declared in 1702 that all of them should live under the contro] 
of one superior, he had meant the Visitator. But from Gozani’s 
own memorial, the French told the Emperor, it was clear that 
he, along with other members of the Vice-Province, had written 
to the Jesuit General that what the Emperor had said was that 
if the French had a superior of their own nation, the Emperor 
would expel all the missionaries from China and thus a total] 
catastrophe would occur". 

There is no doubt that for over a decade the superiors of 
the Vice-Province as well as individual members of it had 
asserted to Gonzalez and then to Tamburini that the Emperor 
had objected to the separation of the French from the Portu- 
guese. As Tamburini stated in his letter of July 11, 1711 to Go- 
zani, he very often had written and ordered that an authenticat- 
ed statement of the Emperor’s decision be sent so that neither 
in China nor in Europe could there be any possibility of tergi- 
versation. The Jesuit General stated he never got a copy and now 
that the assistant to the Visitator, Thilisch, had promised that 
one would be sent, he anxiously awaited its arrival '®. Thus as 
Tamburini saw the issue, if the Emperor really did not favor 
such a separation of the French from the Portuguese, then a 
reunion of the French to the Vice-Province had to be concluded. 
This would be the price required to avoid the total ruin of the 
mission. 

Besides the various memorials each side in the dispute pre- 
sented to the throne, discussions were held with the Emperor, 
with members of the Imperial Household, and among the Jesuits 
themselves. One of the discussions with the Emperor offers an 
insight into his views of Europeans '*. The members of the House- 


copy is in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 109-10. The Chinese names noted above are 
those of Bouvet, Parennin and Foucquet. In addition, Jartoux, Rhodes 
and Brocard also presented this memorial. 

112 [bid., 110v. 

113, Extracts of Tamburini’s letters (November 21, 1706 to November 
10, 1714) reiterated the same request about the exact attitude of the Em- 
peror, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 487-89. 

114 This is based on « Compendiosa expositio negotii in aula Pekinensi 
agitati a die primae Dec.bris 1713 usque ad diem 30am Maii 1714, », ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 175, 320-37. This is a compendium of letters of Parennin and 
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hold and the Jesuits were at their midday meal in the palace 
when suddenly it was announced that the Emperor would pass 
through the large hall nearby. They all immediately entered and 
bowed in reverence. Seated on a chair, the K’ang-hsi Emperor 
with a calm face, almost with a little smile, asked Wang Tao-hua 
‘¢ he had instructed the Europeans about the imperial views on 
the issue. Wang said he had done so. When the Emperor learned 
that the Europeans had accepted Wang’s instruction and had 
not made any rebuttal, he told them that he did not know 
about the two countries of France and Portugal; he only knew 
Westerners (hsi-yang jen). Holding up three fingers of his hand, 
he said that it was a threefold branch. Even when Jartoux tried 
to add that Spain should also be mentioned, the Emperor re- 
joined that he did not know about such countries. He insisted 
that when a threefold branch was but one all was well. Pausing 
momentarily, he was interrupted by Bouvet who said that vari- 
ous religious orders were in China. These, the Emperor said, 
he did not know as such. He added that the two nations that 
had more men in China were French and Portuguese. If the 
French numerically surpassed the Portuguese, then some had 
to be increased. But perfect equality had to be maintained (yiin- 
yiin te) if numerically more Portuguese than French were had. 
Displeased with the Emperor’s remarks thus far, Gozani asked 
that both French and Portuguese preserve the custom, as from 
the time of Ricci, that no division or separation between these 
and those (pu-fen pi-tz’u) should exist. Not in the least, the Em- 
peror replied, for in the time of Ricci there was no talk of France 
and Portugal. Having descended from the chair, the Emperor 
told them that there were some who wanted such discrim- 
ination as pu-fen pi-tz'u, that is, a distinction of persons. Others 
wanted the practices of Ricci to be violated, especially Pedrini 
and Ripa. With this, the Emperor entered the next room where 
several of his sons were waiting. The Europeans were kept in 
the hall until nightfall because it appeared that the Empero: 
would issue a written decision that day. 

The expected decision, nonetheless, never materialized then. 
On March 8, at about noon, Wang Tao-hua went to the Ch’ang- 
ch’un yiian where Bouvet and Foucquet were working. He ex- 





Contancin sent to Dentrecolles whose assistant, Hervieu, completed it 
on July 15. The incident (323r) occurred sometime between January 29 
and March 8, 1714. 
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plained he had two reasons for his visit, (1) to inspect their writ. 
ings on the J Ching and (2) to announce that the Emperor that 
morning had written a rescript to him repeating what he had 
said in the earlier audience. Above all, the Emperor pointed out 
that since all the Europeans were from the law of God, he knew 
nothing beyond that and reduced everything to that point "5. 
But the controversy lingered on with various sides trying to 
present their views to Wang Tao-hua, Chao Ch’ang, and other 
members of the Imperial Household. In an imperial audience 
on May 30, Stumpf, Bouvet, Jartoux, Thilisch, and Pedrini wit- 
nessed Wang Tao-hua’s presentation of a draft formula of a decla- 
ration that would be given to each of the disputing factions. 
The Emperor, after slowly and meditatively looking at the for- 
mula, then scanned the hall and asked if concord had been 
restored. After receiving a negative reply, he said he would de- 
fine such concord with his own brush. Taking the folder that 
contained the memorials presented to him by both sides as well 
as the Manchu and Chinese original copies of his 1702 decree 
(which the French Jesuits were given twelve years earlier), the 
Emperor took the Manchu copy and endorsed it so that it could 
not be fraudulently confused with the rest of the documents in 
the folder. Then on a separate sheet he wrote in vermilion that, 
having read the Manchu document, he found it to be accurate 
and added that if they would live according to the precepts in 
it, united as one body and one family, all would be well. More- 
over, when the imperial envoy Provana and the others would 
return from Europe, he promised to conclude the business for 
which they were sent '*, A short time later Wang Tao-hua showed 
the imperial documents to Gozani and translated them into Chi- 
nese. As Wang told the Visitator, the rest of the documents in 
the folder were useless since they were superseded by the new 
imperial rescript. Gozani pressed the issue by asking whether 
the term fui-shou used in the documents referred to him as Vis- 
itator. Wang said definitely not, since it referred to the one who 
made Gozani superior and who thus was over him. When the 
French asked Wang to return the Manchu original copy of the 
1702 decree which the Emperor had just endorsed, Wang re- 
fused, saying that the copy would be given to Gozani who was 
to deposit it in the archives of the College. Manchu copies of 


115 [bid., 324v. 
116 [bid., 325v-326r. 
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the older documents as well as of the new rescript were to be 
made, one to be deposited in the imperial palace archives and 
another to be given to the French. 

When the Jesuits went to an imperial audience the following 
day, they were first greeted by Chang Ch’ang-chu and then by 
Wang Tao-hua. On his knees Gozani offered Wang his gratitude, 
in the name of Father General Tamburini, for the imperial deci- 
sion. Wang insisted that all the Jesuits should also offer their 
thanks on their knees, but neither the members of the Vice-Pro- 
vince nor the French did so. Gozani then stood up. But a little 
later when the Emperor passed by seated on the imperial throne, 
Gozani, now on his knees, again offered his gratitude. He did 
not reply directly to Gozani but asked where Bouvet was. When 
told he had departed for Tartary that very day, the Emperor 
left the hall. Yet the Jesuits had to remain on their knees for 
two to three hours as Wang Tao-hua had prescribed ™. 

In Gozani’s view, the issue then was a dispute in the Jesuit 
use of Chinese terminology. He claimed that tsung hui-chang 
meant the immediate superior over all the goods, houses, and 
personnel whereas the term hsiin-ch’a hui-chang meant the Visi- 
tator or mediate superior, These, he argued, were terms the 
Emperor himself had understood. But he claimed the French 
confused the issue by designating their Superior-General tsung 
hui-chang. To indicate the Father General in Rome he used the 
term fAui-chang even in his own memorial to the Emperor '*. But 
in the mind of the K’ang-hsi Emperor, whoever was the head 
of the entire Society of Jesus (hui-shou) and gave orders was to 
be obeyed so that all of them would live as a family in harmony. 
It was a Confucian answer from a Manchu emperor to the 
Westerners’ distinctions and sub-distinctions of titles and of 
nations. 

The consequences of this controversy were important since 
the maintenance of a separate French Mission was assured. Both 
sides realized that if the Emperor referred to the Father Gener- 


17 See Foucquet’s « Testimonium », September, 1714, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
175, 409 with an additional autograph version, 410. The exact day of this 
document is lacking. The incident between Wang and Gozani occurred 
on June 1, according to Foucquet’s account. Yet if it were really the day 
after May 30, then it could not be June 1. The discrepancy cannot be 
settled apparently from the extant sources. Chang Ch’ang-chu was the 
Chinese name of Charki, a Manchu official in the Imperial Household, 
according to Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 161, n. 31. 

8 A copy of the Chinese memorial is in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 278. 
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al in Rome, then the machinery for such a separate mission 
established by Gonzalez and reiterated by Tamburini could not 
be so easily overturned. Though Dentrecolles kept pressing the 
issue during the months after the imperial rescript to get new 
houses opened and to staff them, Gozani was beginning to show 
signs of impatience with such persistence. He begged Dentre. 
colles to show that interior obedience of mind according to the 
spirit of St. Ignatius. To this he added a reminder that, « We 
have not come to these lands so that we would struggle, like 
worldly people do, to obtain nationalistic possessions, but that 
we would toil together that the Kingdom of Christ through His 
blood would be common to the Tartars, the Chinese, the Ko- 
reans, the Japanese, and so on »’”. 

Yet a turning point in the relations of the Vice-Province 
and the French Mission had been reached. In late October that 
same year (1714) Dentrecolles sent several requests (postulata) 
to Tamburini asking that the French Mission be created a Vice- 
Province in the Society but be made immediately dependent on 
the French Assistant in Rome™. Though the French Mission 
never received that status, its affairs gradually began to be treat- 
ed not with the Visitator in China but with the French Assis- 
tant in Rome. This was the real beginning of the undermining 
of the Visitator’s influence to the extent that by 1750 Godfried 
Xavier de Laimbeckhoven, then the Visitator, bitterly complained 
to the Jesuit General that the authority of his office had seriously 
declined ”'. That pernicious nationalistic spirit (maledictus spi- 
ritus nationalis) which Gonzalez had earlier decried was still 
too pervasive '”. The incident presented, however, some sem- 
blance of concord which Foucquet desperately sought in Peking. 
It was only a semblance in his mind, for this incident, coupled 
with the problems he had in presenting Copernican astronomy 


119 Gozani to Dentrecolles, August 25, 1714, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 46lv. A 
Portuguese copy of this Latin letter is in Jap. Sin. 175, 391r-v. 

120 These postulata are dated October 1, 1714, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 132, 
463-64. 

121 Krahl, China Missions in Crisis, pp. 63-64. Laimbeckhoven (1707- 
1787) arrived in Hukwang in March, 1739, was named Visitator in 1746 
and exercised the office from 1748 to 1751. Besides Krahl’s study that 
concentrates on his life, see also Pfister, Notices, pp. 760-73 and Dehergne, 
Répertoire, pp. 141-42. 

122 For another assessment of this nationalistic spirit, see the letter 
of Bishop Della Chiesa to Tamburini, Lin-ch’ing, July 15, 1714, Sin. Fran., 
VI, 717-20. This is taken from the original letter in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 
328-329v. 
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to the Emperor and helping Bouvet present figuristic ideas on 
the I Ching, created an atmosphere of tension which in his view 
never ceased to exist during his entire stay in Peking. 

Because of Foucquet’s experience with Gozani’s adamant re- 
fusal to send copies of his vow formula to the French Provin- 
cial, one might suspect that Foucquet may not have been on good 
terms with Gozani during his term of office as Visitator. This 
clearly is not the case, however. In fact when Foucquet was 
accused by his own Superior General, Dentrecolles, of having 
violated the vow of poverty, Gozani came to Foucquet’s defense. 
During the latter part of 1712 Dentrecolles learned that Fouc- 
quet’s room in Peking was filled with various ornaments. He 
warned Foucquet that if the Visitator should see this, a report 
would be sent to Rome. The consequences Foucquet was ex- 
pected to realize, since by then he should have known that the 
Jesuit General Tamburini felt strongly against such violations 
of poverty. As he had a right to do within the Jesuit Institute, 
Foucquet appealed to Gozani about the accusation. The Visita- 
tor personally inspected Foucquet’s room which he had often 
visited before then. The books and the shelves were simple, not 
elegant; the religious ornaments on the opposite walls were far 
less than found in other rooms. In his report Gozani went a 
step further and added, in his letter to Foucquet, that the reli- 
gious poverty of his room reflected the spirit of religious per- 
sonal poverty. He urged Foucquet to continue to progress in 
that same edification and spirit '*. This was an exceptional in- 
cident in Foucquet’s career, for the highest Jesuit superior in 
China, a member of the Portuguese Vice-Province, defended him 
against a French superior. It shows that while in office Gozani 
could rise above such nationalistic jealousy. 


Figurist Views of Bouvet and Foucquet Contrasted 


Within the context of his work on astronomy for the Em- 
peror and also during the Gozani episode regarding the correct 





3 Foucquet to Gozani, January 14, 1713, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 322r-v 
and 324r-v. Gozani’s reply is dated January 17, 1713, ibid., 323r (a sepa- 
rate insert sheet). On October 6, Gozani, in K’ai-feng, made an addition- 
al remark that he had shown his reply to his consultors who approved 
the contents before its transmittal to Foucquet. Tamburini commented 
On the incident on December 29, 1716 (as noted on the documents) but 
no copy seems extant. 
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understanding of the Emperor’s mind about the 1702 decree 
Foucquet kept working with Bouvet on interpreting the J Ching. 
During his stay in Peking from 1711 to 1720, Foucquet developed 
his own system of figurism that departed in several essentia] 
points from Bouvet’s views. Whereas Bouvet concentrated his 
attention on the numerary and geometric progressions in the 
I Ching, Foucquet went beyond this by his interest in Taoism. 
Some of these divergences came to the fore when the other two 
figurists, Prémare and Gollet, were in the capital for some time. 
Thus the focus will shift to Foucquet’s figurism and its develop. 
ment in Peking. 

In the absence of a monograph on figurism, any attempt 
to assess the role of Foucquet in that movement is somewhat 
difficult. To keep within the confines of an intellectual biography 
of Foucquet, it seems best to offer an outline of Bouvet’s views 
of figurism which he developed after Foucquet’s arrival in Pe. 
king. This will be contrasted to Foucquet’s own outline of fig- 
urism and will set the stage for a lengthy analysis of Foucquet’s 
figurist writings completed during his stay in the capital. 

To a request by Gozani, forwarded to him in November, 
1712 by Contancin and Parennin, Bouvet wrote a general, brief 
summary of his hieroglyphic philosophy. Although he had per- 
sonally discussed the matter with Gozani and had written sev- 
eral earlier letters thereon, Bouvet wanted to comply with 
Gozani’s order’. Because of the importance of this system’s 
possibly saving the China mission, Bouvet sent a copy to Tam- 
burini as well'”. Addressing Gozani, Bouvet opened his expla- 
nation by claiming that the J Ching and « certain Chinese books, 
especially the Classics », contained a doctrine obliterated through 
the ages. This doctrine was not only compatible with the views 
of the earlier Jesuit missionaries to China but could be consid- 
ered «a kind of extension or more distinct and complete ex- 


124 The full title of the essay is « Idea generalis doctrinae libri Ye-kim 
seu brevis expositio totius systematis philosophiae Ieroglyphicae in anti 
quissimis Sinarum libris contentae, facta Rdo Joanni Paulo Gozani Visi- 
tatori hanc exigenti», ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 290-91v. 

123 [bid. This is the autograph original on Chinese ink and paper that 
Bouvet sent to Tamburini. It was unknown to Gatty (Voiage de Siam, 
pp. LXXXVI-LXXXVII) who reproduced the European ink and paper copy 
from BN, Mss. fr. 17239, 35-38 and claimed it was Bouvet’s autograph 
original. She has, however, corrected this in « Les Recherches de J oachim 
Bouvet (1656-1730) », Colloque international, La Mission francaise de Pékin, 
p. 146. 
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osition » of it. Basic to the whole position was his view of a 
triple state of the world: (1) state of perfection, (2) state of 
corruption in which men and angels rebelled against God, and 
(3) state when the world would return to its pristine condition. 
Though this doctrine found in Chinese literature seemed to agree 
with the overall notion of Christianity, Bouvet pointed out that 
he had faithfully followed the injunction of his superiors not to 
disclose any statements of this kind in any of his works present- 
ed to the Emperor. 

Since Gozani had posed six specific questions, Bouvet con- 
sidered them separately. The first concerned Bouvet’s distinc- 
tion of an external and an internal sense. The whole doctrine or 
philosophy was truly hieroglyphic and symbolic, yet not in the 
sense that all truths were present, only certain outstanding ones. 
These symbols were of two kinds: (1) natural, and (2) scientific 
and numerical. The first was no different from material things 
which by their very nature manifest the invisible things of God 
(invisibilia Dei). In the I Ching the term wan hsiang (« ten 
thousand images ») was used to designate all the images or sym- 
bols as they came from the Supreme Creator. The scientific 
symbols, on the other hand, depended on rational numbers. Thus 
in producing heaven and earth the creator endowed the objects 
of human sciences with certain properties. Hence, Bouvet added, 
his work was divided into two parts. In studying the intimate 
or internal sense he considered all the theological truths of the 
system. The external sense was limited to a cortical exposition 
of the symbols whether natural or scientific. But above all the 
numerical manifestations (rationes numericas) under which the 
aforesaid truths were hidden were enveloped as if by a veil or 
an obscure enigma. Thus the exposition that he envisaged was 
philosophical in that the mode of production along with the 
corruption of all things and of the entire universe was encom- 
passed. This was a view of the cosmos far more outstanding 
than Plato’s and very similar to that of Moses. Indeed both the 
internal and the external senses agreed with a certain system of 
the Kabbala ™. 





2% ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 290. The Kabbala is a medieval and modern 
System of Jewish theosophy, mysticism, and thaumaturgy accompanied 
by a belief in creation through emanation. It uses a cipher method of 
Interpreting Scripture, whose numerary calculations attracted Bouvet. For 
a helpful study, see Gershom Scholem, On the Kabbala and Its Symbol- 
ism (New York: Schocken Books, 1965). 
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Bouvet combined his reply to the second and third ques. 
tions of Gozani, by admitting that beneath the external sense, 
once the veil was lifted, the mysteries of the Christian religion 
were then revealed. But in his work presented to the Emperor, 
he had followed his superior’s orders not to show that symbolic 
characteristic connection of the external sense with the mysteries 
of the Christian religion. To the fourth question which centered 
on the purpose or the goal of his work, Bouvet replied that he 
was trying to carry out the basic principles that Huet had laid 
down in his Demonstratio Evangelica. For just as Huet had 
shown that there was a mutually related parallelism between 
the sacred and the profane antiquity in the West, so too Bouvet 
believed that he could show that the traditions of the Chinese 
were purer and closer to the sacred Christian mysteries than 
those of the Western gentiles. In the sixth question Bouvet was 
asked to clarify what mysteries he meant. He replied the crea- 
tion and the redemption of the world, the divinity of the Divine 
Persons substantially united to one another, the Incarnation and 
the Nativity from a Virgin Mother, and the bloody sacrifice of 
the God-Man for the sins of the human race’. 

Since Gozani, in his final remarks to Bouvet, warned that 
this new system might be harmful to the entire missionary en- 
deavor of the Church in China, Bouvet addressed himself to this 
issue. Stating that this argument had previously been pointed 
out by others, Bouvet claimed that the K’ang-hsi Emperor had 
not only approved but praised his recent short treatise. The 
Emperor urged Bouvet to continue his work with the same kind 
of solidity and evidence that were manifest in Foucquet’s T’ien- 
wen wen-ta (Dialogues on astronomy). In fact the Emperor dis- 
cussed Bouvet’s work with members of the Hanlin Academy. 
His work influenced the septuagenarian ko-lao (Grand Secretary) 
to the extent that, skilled as he was in Chinese antiquities 
and in mathematics, he replied to the Emperor about Bouvet's 
work. He accepted Bouvet’s idea and made it his own. He praised 


127 [bid., 290v. Peter Daniel Huet, Demonstratio Evangelica, Irst ed. 
(Paris: S. Michallet, 1679), pp. 470-72. Its impact in Europe can be judged 
by the need for a sixth edition that appeared at Frankfort in 1722. For 
an account of Huet (1630-1721), who was educated by the Jesuits, see Mem- 
oirs of the Life of Peter Daniel Huet, Bishop of Avranches, ed. John 
Aikin, 2 vols. (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme, 1810). Also see 
D. P. Walker, The Ancient Theology, pp. 214-20 with his admittedly lim- 
ited understanding of Huet. 
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Bouvet's view of the numerical manifestations (rationes nume- 
cas) by which the world was created in a perfect state. Bouvet 
iefended his work as revelatory of the recondite truths hidden 
under the fables of the ancient Chinese chronicles. Hence this 
method, Bouvet explained to Gozani, was most apt to dissipate 
the uselessness of such fables to which the Chinese adhered for 
thousands of years. . | 
Though Bouvet does not name the Chinese septuagenarian, 
the evidence he offers points to Li Kuang-ti (1642-1718), a leading 
official during the K’ang-hsi period and author of the Chou-i che- 
chung (Annotations to the Book of Changes) in twenty-two chiian 
published in 1715 and discussed earlier. When Bouvet wrote to 
Gozani, Li would have been seventy years old. The Jesuits re- 
ferred to the Grand Secretaries in the late Ming and early Ch’ing 
as ko-lao. In 1712 Li was one of the two Chinese Grand Secretar- 
ses in the Nei-ko or Grand Secretariat. While in Peking, Li fre- 
quently discussed the I Ching with the Emperor. Moreover, 
although Li’s memorial referred to by Bouvet is not cited in 
full in his « Idea generalis » of November of that year, Bouvet 
was aware of some of Li’s views. Having received Bouvet’s views 
on the I Ching, the Emperor discussed them with Li who in 
turn replied with a memorial dated August 10, 1712. In this 
entirely different essay written in response to the criticism of 
his views made by a Jesuit censor, Bouvet cited Li’s memorial. 
After several comments on astronomical diagrams (apparently 
shown to Li by the Emperor) Li pointed out to the Emperor that 
the expression «in order to venerate the August Sovereign 
(Huang-chi) as the equal of the limitlessness of heaven » was an 
example of the enigmatic expressions that old books contained. 
Thus these were « spiritually strange » statements «as if one 
were to ask if there was a lineage from older brother to younger 
brother preceding the line of Fu Hsi, Huang Ti, Yao, and Shun ». 
Li praised the Emperor’s efforts of trying to correlate the San- 
Huang (the three emperors, Fu Hsi, Shen Nung, and Huang Ti) 


28 Hummel, p. 474; Mayers, Chinese Government, p. 14. Li’s memo- 
rial in Chinese is included, however, in Bouvet’s «Rdo Pri Joanni Paulo 
Gozani Visitatori missionum Societ. Jesu in hoc Oriente Examen Exami- 
nis seu responsum ad scriptum censoris anonymi sub titulo Examen ali- 
quot propositionum ad R. P. Superiorem PP. Gallorum », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
IV, 5, B. It is on an attached insert sheet between pages 18 and 19. This 
€ssay was sent to Gozani probably in 1713 or 1714. Another copy, not in 
Bouvet’s hand, is in ARSJ , Jap. Sin. 177, 240-59v with Li’s memorial, 248r. 
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with the numerical views of the Ho-t’u lo-shu (The plan of the 
Yellow River and the book of the Lo River) ”. Indirectly then Li 
seemed to favor Bouvet’s position that some of the enigmas of 
the Chinese Classics could be uncovered by considering thei; 
numerology. 

Foucquet’s view of Bouvet’s figurism in 1712 stems from his 
reply to Gozani’s questions about Bouvet’s writings ™. These had 
been presented to the Emperor from late March to late April 
1712 and were two codices in number". In reply to Gozani’s 
query whether Bouvet’s works were suitable and proved their 
points, Foucquet answered affirmatively and added that those 
who might suspect that atheism could be derived from Bouvet’s 
writings were totally wrong, for from his principles, atheism 
was rejected, as was clear as the noonday sun. Since Gozani 
wanted to know if Bouvet’s writings intended to prove anything 
that pertained to religion, Foucquet replied that Bouvet wanted 
to harmonize the Chinese system of philosophy. But in no way 
should those who read Bouvet’s essays try to find the Christian 
religion. On the other hand this was not to deny that the nu- 
merical unity of the J Ching was the most powerful principle, 
for a knowledge of the creator could come through created 
things. In this way a true philosopher could become a theologian. 
Not satisfied with merely answering Gozani’s questions, Foucquet 
offered some of his own views. Citing a remark of Kircher, that 
a common opinion among ancient philosophers was that things 
were produced according to numbers latent in the mind of the 
artificer, Foucquet discussed the concept of unity. The term 


129 Ho-t’u lo-shu refers to the mystic marking allegedly revealed to 
Yii the Great found on the back of a tortoise from the Lo River. See 
Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual, pp. 56-59; Needham, Science, III, 55-59. 
As noted earlier (supra, pp. 171-73), in 1706 in his [-t’u ming-pien Hu Wei 
pointed out that Ch’en T’uan, a Taoist priest (d. 989) had added the Ho-t’u 
lo-shu to the I Ching and thus the diagrams were not an integral part of 
that Classic as many scholars in the late Ming and early Ch’ing had 
claimed. See Hummel, p. 336. For illuminating details on the diagram, 
see Michael Saso, « What is the Ho-t’u?» History of Religions, XVII (Feb- 
ruary-May, 1979), 399-416. 

130 Foucquet’s undated reply was to Gozani’s note of April 25, 1712. 
The note, in Foucquet’s hand, and his incomplete letter of several pages 
are in BPP, Mss. 1638. . 

131 Bouvet to Tamburini, Peking, November 20, 1712, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
174, 279r-v. 

132 This probably refers to Kircher’s China Monumentis qua Sacrts... 
(Amsterdam: J. Jansonnius, 1667), but Foucquet does not offer any spe- 
cific reference. 
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aii (great unity) was equivalent to Shang-ti. If it were not, 
then the whole cause of the Society of Jesus which had for over 
onie hundred years held an opinion against all sorts of opposition 
would be lost. In fact, Foucquet added, t’ai-chi (great ultimate) 
was another term for God, as da Costa and Intorcetta had 


explained in their comments on the Lun-yii (Analects of Con- 


fucius) ”- . . 
After seven years of philosophical speculation, Foucquet 


could summarize his three figuristic principles which, if accept- 
ed, would become the means of understanding ancient Chinese 
books. First, according to the unanimous witness of China and 
especially her learned men, the origin of ancient Chinese books 
was heavenly, that is, they came from T’ien, from Shang-ti, and 
thus their origin was divine. Though the beginning of this tradi- 
tion could not be established, its acceptance could not be con- 
tested. Secondly, the character tao indicated in these mysterious 
books the eternal wisdom, the God whom the Christians adore. 
Thirdly, the character t’ai-chi in the true sense of these books 
well understood, signified ordinarily tao which was equivalent 
to Shang-ti and T’ien. Foucquet insisted that if anyone rejected 
these three statements or any one of them, he was certain that 
after twenty years of studying Chinese literature no one could 
explain them ™. 





133 This apparently refers to Sapientia sinica that was published in 
Kiangsi in 1662 and contained the writings of Ignacio da Costa (1603-1666) 
and Prospero Intorcetta (1625-1696). See Pfister, Notices, pp. 218-20; 321-38, 
especially p. 327; Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 65; 129-30. No copy of this 
publication was located for verification with Foucquet’s statement. On 
the term ?’ai-chi, see T’at-chi ltieh-shuo (Outline commentary on the T’ai- 
chi), BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (5). This is a draft manuscript copy, probably 
written by Foucquet since it is bound together with an essay on the 
Square and cube root, completed in 1711, but not presented to the Em- 
peror. However, the French note is not in his hand. In addition, the Ching-i 
ching-yao (The essence of the meaning of the Classics), BAV, Borg. cin. 
380 (2) and (4), comprises a number of extracts of Chinese texts that 
Foucquet possessed and also others he had read. It is quite possible that 
he may have begun this set of extracts as he was seriously studying the 
Classics while in Kiangsi. 

'34 Foucquet to Guibert, Peking, October 26, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 
199. On the divine origin of the Chinese Classics, see Chung-kuo ching pen 
yui-t’ten (The Chinese Classics came from T’ien), BAV, Borg. cin. 380 (5), 
1-92b. In this Chinese manuscript essay with many annotations in Latin 
and in French, Foucquet argues that Fu Hsi is the first and thus the 
head of all the holy ones. He adds: « Y autem est fons et origo quinque 
librorum canonicorum, quandoquidem liber y fons est et origo quinque 
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These three principles enumerated by Foucquet in 1719 thu 
appeared seven years after Bouvet had presented his « Idea eh 
eralis » to the Visitator, Gozani, Clearly Foucquet differed from 
Bouvet in stressing a wider approach to figurism. His emphasis 
was not on the I Ching alone as Bouvet had portrayed and had 
continued to emphasize in his later writings as well. Foucquet 
went beyond the J Ching and sought to understand the « term 
question » within the Chinese Rites controversy, that is, could 
the terms Shang-ti and T’ien as found in the ancient Chinese 
Classics be used for God in the Christian sense? That he diq 
not refer to these terms as used by modern Chinese authors 
Foucquet indicated to Tamburini. Since the Holy See had pro- 
scribed the terms (by its 1715 decree), he accepted the decision. 
But his concern was to deal with the true and genuine sense 
of the ancient Chinese books”. In discussing the overall picture 
of the Rites controversy, the role of the « term question » ip 
that dispute has already been discussed. Yet it is this single ele- 
ment around which most of Foucquet’s figurist essays complet- 
ed during his stay in Peking focus. At the same time, however, 
the rites to Confucius and to the dead are hardly mentioned. 
Nor, on the other hand, can Foucquet be called a disciple of 


librorum canonicorum, ac idem liber ca’li, seu ca’lestem doctrinam adis- 
serit, sequitur libros quinque canonicos omnes, in ca’lesti doctrina ex- 
plicanda versari», (ibid., 12). 

135 Foucquet to Tamburini, Peking, October 30, 1716, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
177, 149v. That Foucquet had quite thoroughly studied many commenta- 
tors on the J Ching is attested from the series of extracts from such 
writers. See Chou-i i-li (Outline of the J Ching), BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (2), 
la-56b; Chou-i li-shu (On principles in the I Ching), BAV, Borg. cin. 361 
(4), 1-188; this is a series of extracts from Chinese texts on the I Ching 
with autograph notes of Foucquet. Also see I-ching tsung-shuo (General 
commentary on the J Ching), BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (3); I-hsiieh chu-chia 
chieh-shuo (Explanation of commentators on the J Ching), BAV, Borg. 
cin. 361 (5); I-hsiieh tsung-shuo (General commentary on the doctrine 
of the J Ching), BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (8), 1-49b; I-hsiieh wai-p’ien yiian-kao 
(Original draft of an essay on the J Ching), BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (6); I-kao 
(Draft essay on the I Ching), BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (7), 1-37b; I-k’ao (Exami- 
nation of the J Ching), BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (4), 1-3b; 1-4b. The last item 
appears to be a diary of events about the J Ching and the Emperor prob- 
ably from 1712 onwards. Further details on these essays are provided 
in the bibliography. Foucquet also had a copy of Chu Hsi, Chou-zt pent 
(Basic meaning of the J Ching), 2 vols., printed at the Ching-yeh t’ang in 
1700, BAV, Borg. cin. 91. His autograph notes are in both Chinese and 
European ink, which indicates his using the work both in China and in 
Europe. 
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Maigrot, for he believed that Maigrot and his followers accepted 
a systematic doctrine in the Chinese Classics that was based on 
the views of some interpreters, especially of the Sung dynasty. 
Such was the work of a « false imagination and crass ignorance » 
because there were philosophers both before and after the Sung 

eriod who either rejected the Sung doctrine or provided prin- 
ciples for such a refutation ”. 


Foucquet s Probléme Théologique 


The three principles Foucquet outlined to Guibert were in- 
corporated into the « Probléme théologique », one of his longest 
figurist treatises. This essay, addressed to missionaries in China, 
posed the question whether and how one could state that in 
the unique, true sense of the ancient Chinese books the character 
tao signified God whom the Christians adored’. Both in his 
preliminary remarks and in his conclusion Foucquet specified 
that the essay was intended for Father General Tamburini and 
was not to be published until the Holy See gave its approval. 

Before discussing the essay’s contents, it seems noteworthy 
to point out Foucquet’s remarks how his Chinese secretary cop- 
ied this essay. Foucquet mentions that this was the only auto- 
graph copy he personally made’*. His secretary imitated his 
writing by tracing it through the transparent Chinese paper. 
This copy Foucquet would then correct and add any needed 
words that the secretary may have poorly written. Yet the « Prob- 
leme théologique » was by no means the only item that his 


136 Foucquet to the admonitor and consultors of Dentrecolles, January 
19, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 31v. This letter contains a synopsis of his 
figurist ideas, 31v-44. 

137 « Probleme théologique proposé aux scavans zelés pour la gloire 
de Jésus Christ, et aux ministres évangéliques qui travaillent a la con- 
version de la Chine scavoir si on peut dire et comment on peut dire que 
dans l’unique vrai sens des anciens livres chinois le charactére Tao sig- 
nifie le dieu qu’adorent les Chrétiens », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 3, 1-321. Fouc- 
quet indicates (p. 318) that he began to write this treatise in August, 1718 
and completed it on November 10 of that year. 

88 The autograph is ibid. Compare the secretary copies, BAV, Borg. 
cin. 371, (1), 1-158, and (2), 159-321; Borg. lat. 565, 523-44v (a copy of the 
Original pp. 9-52); Borg. cin. 374, (1), 5-228, with mostly blank pages and 
Some Chinese characters which were so written that the rest of the text 
could later be inserted by hand. 
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secretary transcribed. Many of Foucquet’s letters written from 
circa 1717 to 1720 in Peking were duplicated in this way. For. 
tunately Foucquet himself explained this; thus the authenticity 
of these letters as his cannot be doubted. In fact these copies 
of the « Probléme théologique » by the secretary can be compared 
to the original. This is also true of a number of Foucquet’s 
letters both in French and in Latin. This is an interesting histor. 
iographical phenomenon because it represents one of the two 
known instances of a Chinese writing (or rather tracing) French 
in early eighteenth-century China. This would be in contrast to 
those very few Chinese who traveled to France during the same 
period ”’, 

Basically divided into two parts, the essay first centered on 
the proposition that the ancient monuments of China understood 
the term tao as the Supreme Being whom the Christians adored. 
This would be seen from the evidence, so contended Foucquet, 
that the Holy One (sheng-jen) mentioned in these ancient monu- 
ments in a thousand places, ordinarily referred to the Messias 
promised in the Christian scriptures. In the second part Fouc- 
quet converted the same proposition by noting that the Messias 
promised in the scriptures is the sheng-jen. Thus each of the 
two propositions, separately demonstrated by different ways, 
would cast a new light on the other. The resulting combination 
would lead to the conviction that the books of the first era con- 
served through the ages in China contained « the most sublime 
truths of Christian piety and the most glorious mysteries of 
religion » ™, 

Specifically to show that tao was the Supreme Being one 
would have to examine all the divine attributes to see if they 
were found in tao. Lacking the time needed for a thorough study, 
Foucquet limited himself to five attributes: (1) that the supreme 


139 An example is Foucquet to Kogler, October 13, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 182, 184-91. This is the original whereas the secretarial traced copy 
is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 282-89. The only other Jesuit known to have 
employed a Chinese amanuensis for the same purpose was Prémare as 
he points out in the notes to his « Veteris traditionis vestigia ex sinicis 
monumentis eruta et latine scripta cum textibus sinicis per hoc opus 
sparsis », Bodleian Library, (The Oriental Library), Mss. chin. d. 9, 3. 
This manuscript could be used in a comparison with others from Preé- 
mare now available in various European depositories. On the Chinese 
who traveled to France, see Joseph Dehergne, S. J., « Voyageurs chinois 
venus a Paris », Monumenta Serica, XXIII (1964), 372-97. 

140 « Probleme théologique », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 3, pp. 3-4. 
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nature was both one and triune, (2) that it communicated itself 
externally by creating the world, (3) that it had no need of any- 
thing outside itself, (4) this nature took on a body in order to be 
q visible external example of heroic virtue, and (5) this supreme 
nature whom Christians called God had many other names 
by which he was known, such as universal lord, master of the 
world, and so forth. Thus Foucquet believed that these attri- 
butes were characteristic of tao. He then divided his essay into 
six sections: ao considered in itself; as creator and conserver 
of the universe; as ruler of the affairs of men by the ray of its 
ineffable light; as united substantially to the master of the uni- 
verse; and lastly, as renowned in Chinese literature but under 
glorious names. The sixth section would be a refutation of those 
who by incredulity denied this solid and sublime doctrine™. 
Even though this essay was so long, Foucquet was unable 
to complete his proposed divisions of the topics, His intention 
was to finish what he could before the ships would leave for 
Europe in early 1719. But because he developed at length the 
first three sections a critique of these can be made. These com- 
prise the premises on which he based his conclusions. None of 
his fellow missionaries would dispute his analysis of God’s attri- 
butes in Christian theology. But the problem was precisely 
whether tao in Chinese literature really was the same as the 
Christian God. That tao had various meanings Foucquet did not 
overlook. Such were way, truth, doctrine, or law. But to get to 
the essential point, one had to consider tao as anterior to all 
things and totally incomprehensible to the human mind. In fact 
the author of the P’in-tzu chien showed that tao was « without 
principle and without origin » in that nothing gave existence to 
tao '*. Moreover, Lieh Tzu speaking about tao said that it was 


41 Tbid., pp. 7-8. 

12 Tbid., p. 12. A ten-volume dictionary useful for rhymes and poetry, 
the Hsieh-sheng p’in-tzu chien by Yii Te-sheng appeared in 1677. It is 
arranged phonetically under 96 principal characters and contains more 
than 60,000 characters. See Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 13. Fouc- 
quet and Premare frequently cite this work in their discussion on Chinese 
writing. Moreover, Foucquet brought a copy to Europe since it is listed 
in his catalogues. See Witek, « Foucquet et les livres chinois », Colloque 
International, Les Rapports entre la Chine et l’Europe, p. 158. Efforts to 
locate a copy in sinological libraries in the United States and in Europe 
in order to verify Foucquet’s statement proved unsuccessful. A similar 
analysis of Foucquet’s argument about the Jao as being « without prin- 
ciple and without origin » can be found in Ch’en Kung, «Lao Tzu ’ wu’ 
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not produced and remained in perfect solitude. For the lord who 
made things was not himself made (sheng-wu chih chu pu-sheng) 
In fact the interpreter of the Lieh Tzu calls the tao by the in. 
communicable name of « uncreated lord » (pu-sheng chih chy) 
This was the same teaching of Chuang Tzu, for he held that fa 
was the principle of intelligences which followed the principle 
of all things. Continuing this type of argumentation, Foucquet 
showed the continuity of that doctrine about tao through the 
Han, Ch’in, T’ang, and Ming periods ™. 

In presenting a passage of the Huai-nan Tzu, specifically the 
section called Ch’iian-yen hsiin, Foucquet offers an insight into 
his views on translating Chinese texts. Since the Chinese lan. 
guage lacked moods, tenses, conjugation of verbs, and declen- 
sion of nouns—markers that usually determined discourse—jt 
was very likely that two persons, translating the same passage 
especially if it dealt with abstract ideas, would have some var- 
iations in their work. Chinese characters, he claimed, were orig- 
inally pure images of true ideas. The liaison of these ideas, the 
method of combining them and physically seeing them, was very 
often not expressed in the style of the ancient writers whom the 
modern writers imitated. All of this contributed to making the 
discourse very laconic and added to its obscurity and a variety 
of translations. Even though each of two translators might look 
at a passage, nonetheless if one knew the style of the writer and 
considered it attentively, the translations might differ on the 
surface but substantially should agree’. Here Foucquet seems 
to veer from Bouvet’s path that led to an internal and an ex- 
ternal sense of a passage. In fact he seems to favor a straight- 


yu ’ yu’ chih chieh-hsi », (The interpretation of ’ nothingness’ and ’ being’ 
in the Lao Tzu), Tung-hai hstieh-pao, II (1960), 225-52. Similarly, Herlee 
G. Creel has observed, « Indeed, since individual things do not really 
exist as such, it would perhaps be correct to say that the Tao is the only 
thing there is». See «The Great Clod», in Herlee G. Creel, What ts 
Taoism? and Others Studies in Chinese Cultural History (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1970), p. 31. 

143 « Probleme théologique », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 3, pp. 14-21. Some 
of Foucquet’s ideas about Chuang Tzu can be found in Chuang Chou, 
Ch’i-wu Lun (A discussion on regulated matter), BL, Dept. of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts, 15314, e. 4, p. 101. Further details about 
this work are in the bibliography. 

44 Tbid., pp. 221-22. The opening passages of the Ch’iian-yen hsiin (Ex- 
planation of natural phenomena) refer to the t’ai-i and its nexus to the 
origin of the myriad things. See the Huai-nan Tzu, SPTK ed., vol. 96, pp. 
102-108. 
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d translation. As a reading of his « Probleme théologique » 
shows, he was interested primarily in collecting and translating 

assages from many Chinese authors that would support his 
oe of tao as a term for the Christian God. 

Lest any of Foucquet’s readers might get the impression 
that he was a follower of Maigrot, he bluntly stated that the Tao 
Te Ching, which he so often had quoted, was only a veil of sacred 
emblems and enigmas on the Trinity and the Incarnation. Mai- 
srot in a printed letter claimed that the book was one of the 
most obscure he had ever read. That should not be a surprise, 
Foucquet contended, since Maigrot found atheism in a work 
that had profound truths of religion. Moreover, Maigrot’s lack 
of knowledge of Chinese and his lack of the principles to use 
in such reading could only lead to the obscurity that he com- 
plained about “. What makes Foucquet’s attack on Maigrot so 
poignant was that Foucquet had lived with the Vicar-Apostolic in 
Fukien. Maigrot’s expulsion from China by order of the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor after de Tournon’s abortive mission forced him to re- 
turn to Rome where he was living when Foucquet wrote the 
« Probleme théologique ». It is not clear whether Foucquet real- 
ized it, but Maigrot would have been a logical choice to censor 
Foucquet’s writings if Father General Tamburini had passed 
them on to papal authorities for approval. Nonetheless, in view 
of the fact that Foucquet would definitely oppose the Jesuit 
view of the Rites issue only three years later and thus side with 
Maigrot (at least on the surface), his attack on Maigrot in 1718 
should not be overlooked. 


forwar 


45 « Probleme théologique », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, p. 320. At first glance 
Foucquet’s interest in such Taoist works may appear to be a completely 
different path from Bouvet’s viewpoints and their concentration on the 
I Ching. Yet even a decade earlier Bouvet had laid out a plan about the 
principal points of the Christian religion and of sacred tradition which 
would serve as a basis for the parallelism of the dogmas and the sacred 
mysteries that his followers would take from the Chinese Classics. If 
the I Ching was used as the norm for discerning the true from the false 
traditions, then the attention of his followers could be turned to the 
most sublime and profound truths that always appeared to him to be 
enclosed in the Lao Tzu, the Chuang Tzu and in the Huai-nan Tzu. See his 
letter to Prémare, Peking, March 12, 1708, BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 229-231v. 
Copied in Foucquet’s hand, this letter is clearly written by Bouvet as in- 
ternal evidence indicates, although Gatty and other bibliographers of his 
writings have omitted listing it. By following this Taoist inclination. 
Foucquet pursued an important element in Bouvet’s general plan of de- 
veloping figurist interpretations of the Classics. 
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The Propylaeum and Taoist Influences 


Though he had tried to write as complete an essay as pos. 
sible, Foucquet himself realized that his work was not a finished 
product, as he admitted to Guibert in 1719". What was espe. 
cially lacking was a greater study of the origin of ancient Chi- 
nese books. Without it the very basis of his views on the term 
tao as an apt expression for God would be insupportable, More- 
over, in order to have a wider audience among missionaries 
as well as to get his works read by censors in Rome, Foucquet 
foresaw the need of a Latin translation. This led him to write a 
revised and expanded essay which occupied him from late 1718 
until his departure from Peking in 1720. Entitled « Propylaeum 
templi veteris sapientiae » (An entrance of the temple of ancient 
wisdom), it indicated that his earlier work, « Probléme théclo- 
gique », was to be translated into Latin and would act as a sequel 
to the « Propylaeum » ™. 

For the « Propylaeum » Foucquet wrote a separate preface 
which highlighted his theological position. Although the Chinese 
of his day experienced errors, the annals from their ancient tra- 
dition contained the sublime dogmas of Christian piety. There 
was a common origin then to both Judaic and Chinese wisdom. 
But he denounced the position of de Tartre that no vestige of 
the coming of Christ could be clearly found in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Patriarchs had hoped for Paradise and thus had at 
best, Foucquet held, some knowledge of the Messias, so that if 
anything was granted to Adam or to Enoch, it was an implicit 
faith of an incarnate Christ '*. Foucquet then launched into an 


14 Foucquet to Guibert, November 30, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 254. 

147 The full title is « Propylaeum templi veteris sapientiae seu Aditus 
ad antiqua monumenta Sinensium ostenditur quaenam origo sit illorum 
monumentorum. Tum proponitur Problema Theologicum eruditis legis 
Evangelicis praeconibus in vinea Sinica laborantibus propagatoribus Chris- 
ti gloria studiosis, an et qua ratione dici possit in unico vero et genuino 
veterum monumentorum sensu per characterem Tao designari Deum 
Summum quem nos Christiani colimus». Thus the « Probleme théolo- 
gique » was the second part of the entire work and could be discussed 
in light of one’s views on the ancient Chinese annals. A complete copy 
of the « Propylaeum » is in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, (2), pp. 1-220. Additional 
copies and Foucquet’s method of compiling his earlier « Dissertatio » and 
the Latin translation of the « Probléme théologique» are presented in 
the bibliography. 

48 « Praefatio » to the « Propylaeum », BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 327-336v. 
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examination of the Old Testament, primarily the Book of Ec- 
clesiasticus. He buttressed his views against de Tartre by citing 
such Church Fathers as Hilary and Augustine. Yet he warned 
his readers that the Kabbala could support his view and that 
eyen more modern authors as Kircher and Cornelius a Lapide 
who were acquainted with the works of the Kabbala could be 
cited 149° 

In his fourth proposition Foucquet took up the challenge 
levelled against the figurists. Even if there was a common source 
for both the Judaic and Chinese traditions, that source was lost 
during the Deluge of the Old Testament. To this challenge Fouc- 
quet countered that the books were passed on in Noah’s ark so 
that along with the oral tradition, the ancient books were hand- 
ed down by Noah’s sons to all nations on earth. Yet no other 
nation retained the majority of these vestiges more than China, 
for in its literature were the precious remnants of the past, hid- 
den under sacred enigmas *. 

Foucquet’s ideas on the term tao then were at once new 
and old. The latter is true because he was trying to expand the 
longstanding Jesuit position that Shang-ti and T’ien could be 
used for the Christian God. From his own reading of Taoist lit- 
terature, he believed tao was the equivalent to T’ien and Shang-ti. 
His approach was new not merely because of the figurist bases 
on which he grounded his view (as in the earlier parts of the 
proposed « Propylaeum »), but also because he apparently was 
one of the few Jesuits ever to read and to try to understand 
Taoist literature as a point of liaison with Christianity. It is well 
known that Ricci had rejected Buddhism and Taoism to the ex- 
tent that his relations with their followers were minimal”. 
That same attitude seems to have pervaded the Jesuits who 


In the margin Foucquet noted that de Tartre’s words were taken from 
his annotations to a letter of Dentrecolles. 

49 Foucquet is probably referring to A. Kircher, S. J., Arca Noe in tres 
libros Digesta (Amsterdam: J. Janssonius, 1675). Cornelius 4 Lapide, S. J. 
(1567-1637), one of the most prolific commentators on the Old and New 
Testaments, does not seem to have written specifically on the Kabbala. 
But for a list of his works, one of which had eighty editions, see Som- 
mervogel, IV, 1511-26. 

130 The argumentation is detailed by Foucquet in the « Propylaeum », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 4, (2), 5, pp. 1-220. He actually refers to this as the 
second part of the fourth proposition. 

_ »! For Ricci’s views on Taoism, see Fonti Ricciane, I, 127-32; also 
Ricci, China in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 102-03; 266-67. 
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followed him to China, for in the Jesuit printed literature, fo; 
example, Couplet’s Confucius Sinarum Philosophus and [e 
Comte’s Nouveaux Mémoires, Taoism is hardly mentioned. Fray. 
cois Noel probably was the first Jesuit to have translated the Tao 
Te Ching into Latin **. Foucquet lived with him for a short time 
in Nan-ch’ang where he succeeded him as superior when Noe] 
was appointed as a procurator to Rome. Yet there is no hint in 
Foucquet’s writings uncovered thus far that he discussed the 
Tao Te Ching with Noel or even correspondend with him on 
the subject. Noel’s Taoist treatise apparently was never pub- 
lished—a contrast to his other pioneering translation of the six 
Chinese Classics, Sinensis Imperii Libri Classici Sex. This was 
more closely a paraphrase than a translation of such Chinese 
works as the Chung Yung (Doctrine of the mean) and the Tq 
Hsiieh (The great learning). 

Yet Needham’s contention that Foucquet was the second Je- 
suit to translate the Tao Te Ching cannot be upheld. Needham 
followed Pfister’s account and gratuitously added without citing 
any sources that Foucquet made the translation sometime be- 
tween 1700 and 1720™. Referring to the Chinese work known 
as the Tao Te Ching p’ing-chu (Critical notes on the Tao Te 
Ching), Pfister relied on the Landresse catalogue of the Chinese 
books in the Julius Klaproth collection. By reading excerpts 


82 The attribution of the first translation of the Tao Te Ching to 
Noel is based on a note by Antoine Gaubil that Noel translated it and 
sent the translation in his day to France. See J. M. Amiot, ed., Mémoires 
concernant Uhistotre, les sciences, les arts ... par les missionnatires de Pékin 
(Paris: Nyon, 1776-91), XV, 480. This is repeated in Pfister, Notices, pp. 
418-19 and again in Needham, Science, II, 163, note b. Needham erro- 
neously claims that Pfister indicates Noel completed it between 1685 and 
1711. In fact, Pfister does not mention such dates. See also J. Dehergne, 
« Les historiens Jésuites du Taoisme », Colloque international, La Mission 
francaise de Pékin, p. 63. Gaubil’s -statement is enigmatic at best, for it 
does not clarify why Noel, a Belgian, who had gone to Rome as a pro- 
curator in 1703, returned to Macao in 1707 and then was sent back to 
Europe, would forward his translation, above all, to France. Perhaps a 
future biographer of Noel will elucidate this issue. 

1533 (Prague: J. J. Kamenicky, 1711). For a-short description of this 
work, see Pfister, Notices, p. 417. 

154 Needham, Science, II, 163, note b. 

155 C, Landresse, ed., Catalogue des livres imprimés, des manuscrits et 
des ouvrages chinois, tartares, japonais, etc. composant la bibliothéque de 
feu M. Klaproth (Paris: R. Merlin, 1839), II, 9. The statement read in 
part: «un exemplaire interfolié du Tao-te-king contenant un commentaire 
et une traduction en latin et en francais de la main du P. Foucquet ». 
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from that Chinese work copied for Foucquet’s use, the writer 
first determined the exact Chinese characters for the title which 
were missing in Phister '® One of the three copies of the Land- 
resse catalogue in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris has two 
inserted autograph letters of Klaproth and indicated a person 
named Moore bought the Chinese work in question *’. On the 
possibility that Moore either was British and/or acting for a 
British agent, research in the British Library resulted in the dis- 
covery of the actual volume Foucquet owned and which Klap- 
roth later owned as well, Although the Douglas catalogue which 
lists other Chinese books Foucquet owned and are now in the 
British Library, the Tao Te Ching p’ing-chu is not included nor 
does the catalogue card in the Department of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts indicate that the book’s notes are in 
Foucquet’s hand. However, there is no doubt that Foucquet 
owned this Chinese work since it is interleaved and bound with 
sheets on which he wrote a fair number of notes, mostly in Chi- 
nese black ink. But these are merely that, only notes, not a 
translation of the text. In fact Foucquet seems to have had at 
his disposal another edition of the Tao Te Ching because at one 
point he refers to «l'autre Tao Te King» which had texts 
bearing on the Holy of Holies'*. Yet by reading this copy of 


This was copied by Sommervogel, III, 904 and Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, 
II, 1069. 

56 BAV, Borg. cin. 322, 101. Lo-shu Fu (Chronicle, p. 486, n. 361) con- 
tends that BAV, Borg. cin. 321, 322, and 323 were the first draft of Fouc- 
quet’s «commentary on the J Ching». Actually their Latin titles and 
Chinese contents indicate that they are excerpts from a variety of Chi- 
nese books copied by his Chinese secretary for Foucquet’s future refer- 
ence. See « Dissertationes de historia rerum trium dynastiarum Fang (?), 
Yu et Hia», BAV, Borg. cin. 323, 1-555 which contains extracts from the 
Pen-ts’'ao kang-mu, the well-known tract on Chinese medicine, and Wen- 
Asien t’ung-k’ao, the comprehensive history of civilization by Ma Tuan- 
Jin; « Discussiones de nomine Dei», BAV, Borg. cin. 322, with excerpts 
from the T’u-shu pien, the Tao Te Ching p’ing-chu, and other works; « Dis- 
sertationes de variis philosophicis sententiis Sinarum », BAV, Borg. cin. 
321, 1-181, which includes various works from Chinese philosophers. Ad- 
ditional details on these manuscripts are in the bibliography. 

157 Of the three copies of the Landresse Catalogue in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, the one used has the cutter number A 16042. Cordier 
ee Sinica, II, 1069) also indicates that Moore bought the Chinese 
volume. 

8 The Tao Te Ching p’ing-chu (BL, Department of Oriental Manu- 
Scripts and Printed Books, 15113, c. 23) with a preface of 1624 was written 
by Wen Chen-meng (1574-1636). Foucquet’s reference to another copy 
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the Tao Te Ching p'ing-chu one can determine how Foucquet 
read passages of the Chinese text and then on the interleaveg 
pages added notes and comments that frequently were quota. 
tions in Latin and in French from Western authors. Klaproth’s 
claim that this was a translation and a commentary by Foucquet 
was cited by Pfister. This is the basis of Needham’s contention 
that Foucquet’s translation « still exists in MS in Paris » and has 
been repeated by Beckmann“. However, none of the three cop. 
ies of this Chinese commentary presently in Paris indicates 
that Foucquet had owned them. Thus Klaproth was actually 
referring to the Chinese volume that had once been in Paris and 
is now in London ™. By no means is it a translation of the cele. 
brated Taoist classic reportedly written by Lao Tzu. 

Besides the « Probléme théologique » that centered on the 
use of tao as a term for the God of the Christians and was in- 
tended as a sequel to the « Propylaeum », Beckmann has suggest- 
ed that Foucquet might possibly have written two short Latin 
essays to prove that the mysteries of the Trinity and of the In- 
carnation were once known by the Chinese ™. Foucquet’s callig- 
raphy and corrections are found on the European ink and pa- 
per copies in London. They may be compared to the Chinese 
paper and ink manuscripts with similar titles in Rome. Beck- 
mann’s claim of Foucquet’s authorship, nonetheless, can be seri- 
ously questioned ™®. 


of this Taoist work is on the unnumbered page facing the first page of 
the index. On the authorship of this Ming dynasty commentary, see Dic- 
tionary of Ming Biography, II, 1467-71 and Ch’ang Pi-te, ed., Ming-jen chuan- 
chi tzu-liao so-yin (Taipei: Kuo-li chung-yang t’u-shu kuan, 1965), I, 18. 
It is highly probable that the other copy is the Lao Tzu tao-te chen-ching, 
also called the Lao Chuang ho-k’o, edited by Ch’en Meng-ch’ang, and 
published at the Shu-lin yen-t’ai t’ang in 1695, BAV, Borg. cin. 109. This 
latter work is in ten volumes in each of which are slip-sheets and anno- 
tations of Foucquet. 

159 Needham, Science, II, 163, note b; Beckmann, « Die Missionare 
und der Taoismus », NZMW, XXVI (1970), 8. 

160 Reference numbers for the three copies mentioned are BN, Cou- 
rant I, 3479; I, 3498 and Nouveau fonds chinois, 407. 

141 Beckmann, « Die Missionare », NZMW, XXVI_. (1970), 9. The essays 
are entitled, « Textus quidam ex libro antiquissimo Tao Te kim excerpti 
quibus probatur SSmae Trinitatis mysterium Sinicae genti olim notum 
{uisse » and « Textus quidam ex antiquissimo libro Tao Te Kim deprompti 
quibus probatur Dei Incarnati mysterium Sinis olim notum fuisse », BL, 
Add. mss. 26818, 201-207v and 208-223v. 

1622 The Latin title of the manuscript in BNC, FG 1256, no. 44 is iden- 
tical to that in BL, Add. mss. 26818, 201-207v. Moreover, the title « Textus 
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In the early 1720s Jean-Francois Noelas (1669-1740) had be- 


come interested in Taoism by his discussions with Foucquet 
who was then in Canton waiting to return to France '®. By 1731 


Foucquet had received Noelas’s essays on the Trinity and the 
Incarnation as found in certain texts of the Tao Te Ching. These 
were forwarded to the Jesuit General in Rome. Foucquet agreed 
with Noelas’s opinions and had planned for a long time to write 
a figurist interpretation of the entire Taoist classic '*. Four years 
later he reiterated this desire which remained unfulfilled at the 


time of his death. 

Besides his interest in Taoism, Foucquet was instrumental 
in gathering data about the Jews at K’ai-feng and getting it 
sent to France. In a letter to Souciet in 1719, he promised to 
send some details as a sign of gratitude for Souciet’s forwarding 
him a copy of a Hebrew grammar. The two Jesuits to whom 
Foucquet wrote for the information needed were Gozani and Do- 
menge, both of whom worked near K’ai-feng and thus were ac- 


ew 


quidam ex libro Tao Te Ching deprompti, quibus SS. Trinitatis et Dei 
incarnati mysteria Sinicae genti olim nota fuisse eo adhuc reperiri in 
antiquis Sinarum monumentis », (BNC, FG 1257, no. 11) incorporates both 
essays of the British Library copies, that is, the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. In fact, there is a close similarity to the essay 
« Textus undecim ex libro Tao Te Kim excerpti quibus probatur SSmae. 
Trinitatis et Dei incarnati mysteria Sinicae genti olim nota fuisse », Lon- 
don, India Office Library, Mss. chin. H 20. This was presented in 1788 
to the library of the Royal Society by Mathew Raper who had received 
it from Father Jean-Baptist Joseph de Grammont (1736-1812), a mathe- 
matician at the court of the Ch’ien-lung Emperor. On this topic, see also 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 958-62; Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 117-18; Needham, 
Science, II, 163, note b; Dehergne, « Les Historiens jésuites du Taoisme », 
Colloque international, La Mission francaise de Pékin, pp. 63-65. 

165 Foucquet to Noelas, November 8, 1725, BL, Add. mss. 26818, 29v; 
an Italian version, 32-45v; another French copy, BL, Add. mss. 26817, 267- 
79; an additional French copy, BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 87v-98. 

64 Foucquet to Noelas, December 6, 1730, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 184, 62-63; 
also to Noelas, November 24, 1731, AMEP, Mss. 215, 354-56; also his letter 
on that same day to Contancin, ibid., 351-54. For a biography of Noelas, 
see Pfister, Notices, pp. 587-88 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 186-87. In 
1735 Foucquet wrote the Marquis de Caumont that Noelas had sent him 
a part of the translation of the Tao Te Ching. The other part he for- 
warded to the Assistant of France, Pere Raymond Déjean, who had be- 
come the rector of a house in Montpellier. Foucquet asked the Marquis 
to procure the essay if he had any contacts with the Jesuits. But appar- 
rently Déjean discarded Noelas’s essay—an act that Foucquet found in- 
comprehensible. See Foucquet to the Marquis, October 17 and December 
19, 1735, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 171-72; 177-178v. 

6 Foucquet to Souciet, November 23, 1719, BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 671. 
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quainted with the Jewish settlement there. Foucquet wrote 
Gozani in January, 1720 telling him about Souciet’s request fo; 
information, especially his desire to find out whether the Hebrew 
Bible sent from France was the same one used by the Jews at 
K’ai-feng '’. Six months later Foucquet wrote a short note to 
Domenge and appended a list of thirteen topics that were to 
be discussed with the Jews there. Several of the topics were 
obvious, such as when they came or thought they had come to 
China, the divisions of their Bible, and so on. But Foucquet also 
raised technical questions about the Talmud, the rituals that 
the K’ai-feng Jewish community may have composed, and so 
forth. Foucquet’s overall role was that of a transmitter of this 
material from K’ai-feng to France. Jesuit interest in the Jewish 
community continued during the rest of the eighteenth century 
by the efforts of Antoine Gaubil, Jean-Joseph Marie Amiot and 
Pierre-Martial Cibot, as a recent study amply portrays ™. 

Up to this point Foucquet’s life in Peking centered on his 
composing and translating works on astronomy and mathematics 
for the Emperor, as well as his essays on figurism (the « Pro- 
bléme théologique » and the « Propylaeum »). But these do not 
paint all the hues on the canvas, for two other elements are 
needed: (1) Foucquet’s views of the Rites controversy as it de- 
veloped in the Chinese capital and (2) his disputes and misun- 
derstandings with his Jesuit confreres that led to his being 
recalled by the Jesuit General to return to France. The focus 


16 Pfister, Notices, pp. 470-71; 499-500 on Gozani and Domenge. Addi- 
tional data is discussed in Donald D. Leslie, The Survival of the Chinese 
Jews. The Jewish Community of Kaifeng (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972), pp. 
177-81. 

167 Foucquet to Gozani, January 12, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 8. This 
letter (copied by a Chinese secretary) does not have an addressee. But 
the nature of the request, the fact that it is written in Latin (Foucquet 
would always address a French confrere in French) and the fact that 
Foucquet mentions Domenge by name point to Gozani as the addressee. 
The animosity that Foucquet displayed in 1699 towards Gozani had evap- 
orated so that he wrote a friendly, informal letter to him. 

168 See the letter of Domenge in reply to the questions from France 
concerning the Jews which Foucquet was instrumental in transmitting 
in Joseph Dehergne, S. J. and Donald Leslie, Juifs @ Chine. A travers la 
correspondance inédite des Jésuites du dix-huitiéme siécle (Rome: Insti- 
tutum Historicum S. I. and Paris: Belles Lettres, 1980), pp. 110-25. On 
Gaubil (1689-1759), Amiot (1718-1793) and Cibot (1727-1780), see Pfister, No- 
tices, pp. 667-93; 837-60; 890-92 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 106-07; 12-13; 
55 according to the order of presentation herein. 
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J] now center on these latter phases of his stay in Peking. In 
eee so, some chronological retracing of steps about his life 


there will be inevitable. 


Foucquet and the Rites Controversy in Peking 


Foucquet’s views on the Rites controversy had several op- 
portunities to develop. He was fairly conversant, as has been 
noted in the previous chapter, about the abortive mission of 
de Tournon to Peking and the subsequent imprisonment of the 
papal legate in Macao. He also knew of Maigrot’s being exiled 
from China and of Visdelou’s position on the Rites issue and his 
subsequent dismissal from China as well. Yet one of Foucquet’s 
frst recorded chances to understand the attitude of the Emperor 
presented itself in late 1712, a little over a year after his arrival 
in Peking. 

On the evening of November 29, 1712 the Emperor got a 
packet of letters from Canton '’. One of the enclosed items was 
a letter from Pope Clement XI. Because Parennin was unavail- 
able, Bouvet then at the Ch’ang-ch’un yiian, along with Ripa and 
Pedrini were called by the Emperor to interpret the letter. 
Foucquet and Bonjour accompanied them to the imperial au- 
dience. The Emperor told the three that he had sent the Gover- 
nor-General of Kwangtung, Man P’i, to search for news from 
Europe. Man P’i went to Macao and on his return to Canton 
forwarded the papal letter which he got from a European whom 
the Portuguese had imprisoned. Although the Emperor did not 
give the details about the European, Contancin pointed out that 
the papal letter addressed to the Emperor was enclosed with 
others intended for de Tournon and which came a little over a 
month after the legates death in 1710. A _ secular Italian 
priest, Joseph Ignatius Cordero, then the procurator or ad- 
ministrator for Propaganda Fide in Macao, had received the 


169 The incident related here is based on the following letters: Con- 
tancin to de Goville, Peking, December 9, 1712, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 299- 
300; his later letter to de Goville, Peking, October 6, 1713, in Cordier, 
« Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, III (1887), 42-47; Ama- 
ral to Tamburini, Macao, January, 8, 1713, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 305. Man 
P’i is not mentioned by name in this correspondence. He served as gover- 
nhor-general of Kwangtung from October 20, 1710 to January 16, 1714. See 
Ch’ing-shih, IV, 3044-46. 
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letters sent to de Tournon™. After opening the package he found 
an open copy of the papal letter to the Emperor. He consulteg 
the other members sent by Propaganda and some religious in 
Macao about the advisability of forwarding the letter to Peking 
Their negative replies resulted in Cordero’s keeping the letters 
for over two years. When the Portuguese authorities arrested 
Cordero and several others as opponents of the King of Portuy. 
gal, Cordero tried to buy his freedon by presenting the papal 
letter to the Governor-General, Man P’i. 

The K’ang-hsi Emperor of course wanted a detailed expla- 
nation from Bouvet and the others of the contents of the letter 
so Bouvet had to explain it word for word. Pedrini at times 
would add a comment or two. Clement XI praised the Emperor’s 
granting audiences to de Tournon, but expressed his sorrow that 
his legate had been disgraced. The Pope made it clear, however, 
that de Tournon’s ruling on certain ritual ceremonies were made 
with the support of the Holy See. Clement XI indicated he would 
write on the subject in the near future when he would get the 
writings of the imperial envoys, Arjé6, Noél, and Provana, 
who had just recently arrived in Rome. The Pope begged the 
Emperor to accept as a desideratum that the Christians would 
not give any cultic display not in conformity with Christianity. 
In addition he asked the K’ang-hsi Emperor to restore the fa- 
vors he had originally given to de Tournon on the basis of which 
he had been given the position of a cardinal in the Church. To 
the Emperor the Pope recommended Christianity, its followers 


170 Cordero (1665-1740) was the procurator in Macao from 1710 to 
1713. On February 4 of the latter year the Portuguese deported him to 
Madras where he remained until his departure for Europe in 1721. See 
Sin. Fran., VI, 722, n. 10. Matteo Ripa (1682-1746), an Italian secular priest, 
came to Macao in 1710 in the group that brought the red hat for Car- 
dinal de Tournon. Ripa worked in Peking from 1711 to 1723 and then 
departed for Naples where he established a seminary for training Chinese 
priests. Biographical data is ibid., V, 558, n. 6 and in Walter Fuchs, 
« Zu Pater Ripa’s Debut als chinesischer Hofmaler in das Jahr 1710», in 
Tamura Hakusht shdju tédydshi ronsd (Kyoto: Kyoto Daigaku Bungakubu, 
1968), pp. 1-5. In this article there are some suggestions about Ripa’s 
manuscripts from Fuchs and also from Antonio S. Rosso. Guillaume Fabre 
Bonjour, an Augustinian, accompanied Ripa and Pedrini to Macao. He 
served in Peking from 1711 to his death three years later. See Sin. Fran., 
V, 558, n. 7. On January 22, 1710 de Tournon offered the services of these 
three prelates to the Emperor. Before their arrival in Peking on February 
6, 1711, they had received some advice on how to conduct themselves 
from Della Chiesa, the Bishop of Peking. See ibid., VI, 676-79. 
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“7 China, and above all the missionaries to the extent that if the 
Emperor had decreed anything against them, he was asked to 
revoke it. ; , ; 

During the reading of the letter, the Emperor’s reaction 
consisted of some words of approval, with the one exception 
that he was not able to agree on the papal views of the ceremo- 
nies. As the translations were being readied by Bouvet with 
Foucquet in the days that followed, the Emperor was still puz- 
zled why such news had not been forwarded to him when he 
had specifically ordered that any and all news from Europe was 
to be brought to his attention immediately. Chief among the 
reasons offered was that to present such material offensive to 
a monarch was a crime in Europe and made those responsible 
cuilty of any evils that would ensue ™. Because of the disagree- 
ment of Bouvet on the one side and Ripa and Pedrini on the 
other regarding the Emperor's exact views during the ceremony 
of opening the letter on November 29, a petition was made to 
the Emperor to write a rescript thereon. Foucquet was one of 
the co-signers of the Latin version in which the Emperor de- 
clared that the negotiations about de Tournon’s mission were 
still pending '". No decree would be issued until other letters 
from Europe would arrive, since de Tournon’s earlier and later 
statements conflicted and thus could not be believed. This event 
could give pause to Foucquet, though he does not seem to have 
written a word about the incident. At least he knew clearly, how- 
ever, how the Emperor would be expected to react if a strong 
condemnation were forthcoming from the Holy See”. 

The first hint of the papal position was Clement XI’s rejec- 
tion in September, 1710 of the appeals made by missionaries 
against de Tournon’s Nanking Decree. The Pope also confirmed 
his original 1704 decree. It took two years before Amaral, then 
Provincial of Japan, received a copy. But he hesitated to publish 
it since the King of Portugal had expressly written a letter 
against promulgating that papal decree in the confines of the 
padroado ™. Evidently not realizing that the Emperor had al- 


1 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 299v. 

12 Manuscript copies of the imperial rescript, Gozani to Tamburini, 
December 18, 1712, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 137-38; others in 136r and 139r. 
A printed copy is in Contancin’s letter cited earlier, Cordier, « Docu- 
ments inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, III (1887), 46-47. 

3 Rosso, Apostolic Legations does not mention the incident. 


a 4 Amaral to Tamburini, Macao, January 8, 1713, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 
-07, 
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ready gotten the papal letter which Cordero had hidden, Amara} 
indicated that in May, 1712 the K’ang-hsi Emperor stated that 
if the Pope did not allow the Rites to the Christians the « three 
new Europeans » (the Emperor’s term for Ripa, Pedrini, and 
Bonjour) and the older ones would be banished. A similar note 
was sounded by de Goville in his letter to Tamburini just a week 
later from Canton. If the Pope persisted in prohibiting the Rites 
then, humanly speaking, there was no hope that Christianity 
could be preserved in China". A copy of the same 1710 decree 
was not received by Della Chiesa, the bishop of Peking, unti] 
1713. The following year he got authenticated copies with the 
precept of publishing the contents. Realizing the importance of 
such a move, Della Chiesa sent Carlo Orazi de Castorano to Peking 
where he arrived on January 5 and departed on February 8. 
1715. During this interval another part of the die was cast against 
the Jesuits’ views on the Rites issue ™. 

As Foucquet explained the situation in a letter of January 15, 
Castorano sensed the impossibility of trying to publish the decree 
without calling attention to it by the imperial authorities. The 
Jesuits believed that they could remain silent, but it was Pedrini 
who divulged the contents of the decree against the Rites when 
he asked the Emperor for permission to write to the Pope. 
Since Pedrini’s translations of the various decrees were faulty, 
the Emperor asked the Jesuits to comment on them. They indi- 
cated the corrigenda and the Emperor himself with his own pen 
made the corrections on the Chinese copy presented to him. On 
this occasion the K’ang-hsi Emperor reiterated his past ordi- 
nances against those who would violate the Chinese practices. 
He included these orders in Pedrini’s letter to the Pope and 
again ordered that if any news from the Pope arrived, it was to 
be forwarded immediately to him. According to Foucquet, Cas- 
torano never anticipated this turn of events nor indeed had 
Della Chiesa who sent him. Stumpf, realizing the impact of such 
a move on the whole issue, wrote Castorano that he should re- 
turn to Della Chiesa for further instructions ’’. Even though 


175 See de Goville to Tamburini, Canton, January 19, 1713, ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 174, 328-29. 

176 Rosso, Apostolic Legations, pp. 190-91. For a French Jesuit defense 
against Castorano’s actions, see ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 176, 454-60; see also Della 
Chiesa to Parennin, Sin. Fran., VI, 724-25 and his to Pedrini, ibid., V, 623. 

17 Foucquet to (?), Peking, January 15, 1715, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 176, 188- 
191v. He points out (189r) that an important problem on the Rites issue 
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Foucquet referred to the climate in Peking as a horrible tempest 
(« cette horrible tempeste »), excited by Satan for the total 
destruction of the mission that once had flourished, he did not 
believe that one should lose courage. The ray of hope he saw was 
in the important discoveries he had made in the ancient Chinese 
books. These gave him pause to reflect that sooner or later the 
Holy See, better instructed, would recognize the truth of his 
exposé and would reestablish tranquility on the mission in 
China . Thus even though Clement XI had undermined the basis 
for Foucquet’s appeal (and those of other Jesuits) against the 
Nanking Decree of de Tournon, Foucquet saw that there was a 
need for better information to be forwarded to Romie. Yet since 
the Pope indicated that he would shortly issue another instruc- 
tion Foucquet and the other Jesuits in China had but little choice 
except to wait. 

Theirs was not a long wait, for the decree Ex illa die of March 
19, 1715 arrived in Canton aboard English ships on August 10 
the following year. The Jesuits in Canton forwarded copies to 
their confreres in Peking who in turn presented the decree to 
the Emperor’. Displeased by the Pope’s views, the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor refused to accept such papal letters and decrees as 
final. In the « Red Manifesto » (hung-p’iao) for which he person- 
ally wrote the Manchu version, the Emperor declared that Bar- 
ros, Beauvollier, Arj6, and Provana were sent to Europe but 
all he ever learned about them were rumors so that truth could 
not be separated from falsehood”. Not until the return of his 


occurred on December 23, 1714 but he omitted mentioning the details 
since he was certain that a report would be written on it. The Jesuits, 
Foucquet adds, were very surprised by the conduct of interpreting the 
will of the Pope in the presence of the Emperor. Additional information 
is in Rosso, Apostolic Legations, pp. 188-91 and G. de Vincentiis, Docu- 
mentt e titoli sul privato fondatore dell’attuale r. instituto (antico ’ Colle- 
gio dei Cinesi’ in Napoli). Matteo Ripa sulle missioni in Cina nel secolo 
XVIII (Naples: Melfe and Joele, 1904), I, 184. This volume covers the back- 
ground of the seminary for Chinese priests mentioned in note 170, supra. 

1% ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 176, 190. 

1 Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 192. 

180 The «Red Manifesto» was originally written in Manchu; a Chi- 
hese version and then a Latin one were added. The Chinese text is in 
Wen-hsien ts’ung-pien, I, 169. A facsimile reproduction of all three lan- 
guages is in Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 307; Yazawa Toshihiko, Chi- 
goku to kirisutokyd, pp. 198-99 and more recently, but in color reproduc: 
tion, in Exotic Printing and the Expansion of Europe, 1492-1840: An Exhibit 
(Bloomington: Lilly Library, Indiana University, 1972), pp. 70-72. This is 
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envoys would there be a true basis for believing such letters 6; 
news that had arrived. The « Red Manifesto » was to bear the 
seal of the governor of Canton and was to be distributed aboarg 
the ships returning to Europe “’. Foucquet, along with the other 
Jesuits in Peking, signed the Manifesto on the last day of October 
1716. It is by no means insignificant that it was on the same 
day that he completed the « Relation exacte » about his efforts 
to expand astronomy in the Court. For also on that same day, 
October 31, Foucquet wrote to the French Assistant in Rome 
requesting that he be recalled from the China mission and be 
allowed to return to France’. This was not a whimsical mood 
but a deliberate intention on his part for on the previous day 
he had written the same request to Father General Tamburini. In 
that letter he explained that the peace and concord he had sought 
in his early correspondence with Tamburini’s predecessor, Gon- 
zalez, had not materialized '*. The attempts at rectifying astro- 
nomical calculations, along with the constant rejection by his 
superior, Dentrecolles, and other Jesuits of his figurist ideas now 
converged with the Rites issue. This request for his own recall 
is in direct contrast to his letter of January, 1715 wherein he ex- 
pressed such confidence that peace could yet be reestablished by 
turning to his figurist explanation of Chinese literature. This 
change of view proved to be a turning point in his life for it 
colored his future actions in Peking. 


based on the copy in that library; other extant copies are cited in Gatty, 
Votage, p. XCVv. 

181 This was not the only route, however, since in November, 1716 
three hundred copies were turned over to Dr. Thomas Garwin, a Scottish 
physician who was expected to return to Moscow. See Stumpf to Tam- 
burini, Peking, June 25, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. Sin 177, 329v. Garwin had been 
sent to Peking at the behest of the Russian government and had accompa- 
nied the caravan led by Michael Yakovlev Gusyatnikov which arrived in 
the Chinese capital on November 11, 1716 and departed on August 26, 
1717. See G. Cahen, History of the Relations of Russia and China under 
Peter the Great, 1689-1730, Russian Series no. 4 (Bangor, Maine: University 
Reprints, n. d.), pp. 46-47 and Mark Mancall, Russia and China: Diplomatic 
Relations to 1728 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), pp. 198-99. 
The latter fails to cite Gusyatnikov’s full name anywhere in this volume. 
Also see Fu, Chronicle, pp. 489-90, n. 382. According to all these printed 
sources, Garwin was English; Stumpf, known for his precise details, 
indicates he was Scottish. 

18 Foucquet to Guibert, Peking, October 31, 1716, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
177, 159v. 

183 Foucquet to Tamburini, Peking, October 30, 1716, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
177, 152v. 
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Several months after requesting his own recall to France, 
Foucquet instituted a juridical appeal to Tamburini concerning 
the conduct and orders of Dentrecolles *. Whether he realized 
the process would consume several years is not clear, but the 
case would have to pass through the chain of command before 
it could be presented to the authorities in Rome, What had partly 
caused this move was Prémare’s rejection of figurism and his 
adherence to the views of Jartoux, Parennin, and de Tartre ™®. 
They had taken the position that the Holy See had absolutely 
condemned the true sense of the Chinese books. This Foucquet 
denied, for he argued that if the Holy See had done so, would 
‘+t not have been evident that the Holy See confirmed the truth 
of the explanation of the adversaries of the Jesuits? Yet the Holy 
See specifically ruled this out since it claimed that it did not 
intend to pronounce on the truth of those explanations. Nor 
could de Tartre’s charge that Foucquet had made the Pope a 
prevaricator be upheld, Foucquet added, since the Pope had de- 
clared that his decree was absolute. Foucquet admitted that he 
was convinced of this, for the Pope had prohibited certain Chi- 
nese practices but never touched upon the topic of the true and 
genuine sense of ancient Chinese books. Delays in processing 
the appeal were immediate, in that the consultors did not for- 
ward this letter to Dentrecolles. As the Superior General of the 
French Mission, however, he found out about the appeal only 
through later correspondence ™. 


————a 


18 Foucquet to the admonitor and consultors of Dentrecolles, January 
19, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 30-51. From this point onward Foucquet’s let- 
ters to Jesuit superiors are notably longer and at times verbose. 

18 Prémare and Gollet were called to Peking in November, 1713 (ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 175, 177) to help Bouvet in translation work. Hervieu and Por- 
quet were also to join them but this did not materialize (ibid., 398r). 
Gollet arrived in Peking on January 12, 1714 (BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 88; 
92) but Prémare came on March 11. On April 2 neither of them was ac- 
cepted by the Emperor as translators of European books into Chinese. 
Bouvet, however, prevailed on Prémare to stay in the capital (ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 175, 238). Gozani, then Visitator, charged Bouvet with disobedience. 
(ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 370). On April 9, Gollet left Peking (ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 
398). Prémare was still in Peking when Foucquet wrote his letter in 1717. 
But Prémare’s « defection » as a figurist was short-lived for by 1718 he 
retracted and again espoused figurism, albeit in opposition to Bouvet 
and Foucquet. See Prémare’s letter to Guibert, September 14, 1718, ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 178, 169-70. 

186 ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 51. Prémare wrote Foucquet on April 11, 1716 
to which Foucquet replied the same day. The postscript thus is to this 
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Ominous Signs Against the Mission’s Continuance 


The entire year of 1717 was clouded with two concomitant 
problems for the mission in Peking. One was the refusal of the 
Jesuits to administer the sacraments except in case of danger of 
death. The other was the memorial against Christianity to the 
Emperor and not answered until a protracted series of deliber. 
ations in the Ch’ing bureaucracy were completed. Both of these 
elements did not augur well for the future prosperity of the 
mission but its eventual ruin ™’. 

The first problem in 1717 was the memorial of Ch’en Mao 
the brigade general (tsung-ping) of Canton. This memoria] Was 
presented in January, almost at the same time that Foucquet 
forwarded his juridical appeal to Tamburini. In his memorial] 
Ch’en, fearful of the presence of ten European ships then in Czp. 
ton, charged that foreign merchants and missionaries were harm.- 
ful to the safety of China, just as he had witnessed in his recent 
visits to Java and the Philippines. Since the Chinese documents, 
including the forgery in the Shih-lu (Veritable records) as wel] 
as contemporary Western translations and a full account of the 
submission of the memorial to the Assembly of Nine Ministries 
and Censors (Chiu-ch’ing k’o-tao hui-i) have been published, all 
the details need not be repeated here '™. From the viewpoint in 
Peking de Mailla could not fathom why Ch’en Mao was so afraid 


April, 1716 letter. Both letters are contained in the text of Foucquet’s ju- 
ridical appeal (ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 48v-51). Because of this distinction Fouc- 
quet was able to write on the tao in the « Probleme théologique » dis- 
cussed earlier. The delay in processing the appeal is in Dentrecolles to Her- 
vieu, one of his consultors, October 29, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 433-45. 

187 The twofold problem is so delineated by Ignatius Kogler who had 
just arrived in Peking in January, 1717. See his letter to a German Jesuit 
in Bavaria, Peking, October 18, 1717, BHM, Jesuiten 590, 111-12. 

18 The Chinese documents are in: Shih-lu, VI, 3626; Huang Po-lu, 
Cheng-chiao feng-pao (Public praise of the true religion), 3rd ed. (Shang- 
hai: Tz’u-mu t’ang, 1904), pp. 134b-135a; Ch’ing-shih, I, 109-10. Western lan- 
guage sources include Lettres édifiantes, (Merigot ed.), XIX, 5-72; De Mail- 
la, Histoire générale de la Chine, XI, 320-22; de Vincentiis, Documenti e 
Titoli, I, 230-35. A discussion of the forgery in the Shih-lu is in Rosso, 
Apostolic Legations, pp. 193-97; 313-36. The Chinese text for the 1669 decree 
mentioned in these sources is in Ch’eng Tsung-yii, ed., Chiao-an tsou-i hut- 
pien (Collected memorials on missionary cases), (Taipei: T’ai-lien kuo- 
feng ch’u-pan she, 1970), p. 13. See also Fu, Chronicle, pp. 123-24 and pp. 
494-95 for biographical details on Ch’en Mao. 
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of the presence of the ships’. But de Goville, the Jesuit procu- 
rator in Canton whose task was to transmit the mails to and from 
the French Jesuit Mission, took another view. According to his 
estimates, in 1716 (in contrast to the previous year when no 
European ships called at Canton) so many ships came to Canton 
‘n that one year that the Chinese became suspicious of the trade 
there. Six French ships came from Peru, three English from 
London, four English from Surat, one Portuguese from Lisbon, 
without counting several lesser vessels from Surat, Macao, Ma- 
nila, Batavia, and so on. De Goville does not fault Ch’en Mao for 
his view, but implies that there was a real basis to Ch’en’s sus- 


sn. Xe { 
picion ae 


189 De Mailla’s comment is in his letter, Lettres édifiantes, XIX, 42- 
43: 46. Though Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 193, n. 19 proved that the 
correct name was Ch’en Mao and not Ch’en Ang, the misnomer is per- 
petuated in Dun J. Li, China in Transition 1517-1911 (New York: Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, 1969), p. 26. The error is also found in Ch’ing-shih, I, 
109-10. 

19 De Goville’s view is in his « Journal de ce qui s’est passé en Chine 
en l’année 1717», dated Canton, December 17, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 
524v. De Goville reports that on June 8 (probably before getting the 
news of early May from Peking), the governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, Yang Lin, ordered that Canton would be closed to all Western 
ships which would have to call at Macao. However, the governor of 
Kwangtung, Fa Hai, a relative of the Emperor, objected to that policy 
and held a meeting with seven leading officials in Canton. The result 
was that on July 7 Yang Lin rescinded his previous orders. De Goville 
adds that this did not please all the officials (ibid., 526-527 and 530v). The 
names of Yang Lin and Fa Hai were obtained from Ch’ing-shih, IV, 2887; 
3048. 

11 Additional data about the shipping at Canton is also found in 
Kogler’s letter to (?), October 18, 1717, BHM, Jesuiten 590, 111v and in 
van Hamme to Janning, January 25, 1717, Visschers, Onuitgegeven Briev- 
en, p. 138. Within a year Ch’en Mao sought to annul the prohibitions on 
trade in Canton, Fu, Chronicle, pp. 494-95. In Batavia the Dutch learned 
that the restrictions were issued because of the advanced age of the 
Emperor and the problems of a succession crisis. The interaction of these 
commercial ventures in Sino-Western trade has not been fully explored, 
for, as John Wills has indicated, « We are a long way from having a 
general picture of the development of maritime China between 1690 and 
1720 », See « Maritime China from Wang Chih to Shih Lang. Themes in 
ea History », in Spence and Wills, eds., From Ming to Ch’ing, 
pp. 232-33, . 
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Foucquet and the Papal Decree of 1715 


The other problem clouding the mission in Peking was the 
refusal of the Jesuits to administer the sacraments except jy 
cases of danger of death. In the minds of the Jesuits the conflig, 
was obedience to the Pope on the one hand with the imminent 
loss of the mission as a result, because this would be equal to 
an affront to the K’ang-hsi Emperor or, on the other hand, not 
to exercise any ministry until the Constitution Ex illa die was 
promulgated '**. The Jesuits were by no means singular in their 
doubts about the 1715 decree even if it had been promulgated '3. 
Stumpf, the Visitator, wrote to Tamburini that in the Portuguese 
College and the Nan-t’ang the sacraments were given only in 
cases of necessity. He noted that the French because of their 
own scruples of conscience did not dare to do even that, with 
the result that the Christians were compelled to rely on the Por. 
tuguese fathers for help '*. This confused situation seemingly was 
confined to Peking since de Goville mentioned that three Jesuits 
had taken the oath on orders from Dentrecolles '*. Since the de- 
liberations of the Assembly of Nine Ministries and Censors as 
vell as the audiences of the Jesuits with the emperor in Peking 
seemed inconclusive, the provincial officials in some areas began 
to persecute the Christians, especially the literati, even to the 


1% This episode in the Rites controversy which led Stumpf to write 
the Informatio pro Veritate needs further research before any judgment 
about the correctness of the Jesuits’ view at that time can be formed. 
For additional information about Stumpf’s essay, see Sommervogel, VII, 
1657. Treadgold’s statement that « Even then the Jesuits, with the support 
of the Emperor, delayed submission », does not delineate the details of 
this alleged imperial support. See The West in Russia and China, II, 25. 

13 Qn September 20 of that year the Franciscan bishop of Peking, 
Della Chiesa, sent a list of fifteen doubts about the decree to Propaganda. 
See APF, SRC 13, 833-37. These are also mentioned in Sin. Fran., VI, 739. 
For the doubts raised by the Jesuits, see Le Couteulx to (?), Hanyang, 
1717, in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, III 
(1887), 49-54; 70-71. (These last pages should be under the year 1717). Also 
see Hervieu to Tamburini, Huang-chou, September 14, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. 
Sin. 177, 367-70 and K6gler to (?), Peking, October 18, 1717, BHM, Jesuiten 
590, i1ir-v. 

194 Stumpf to Tamburini, November 30, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 486. 

15 De Goville’s « Journal », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 537. All who took the 
oath refused to administer the sacraments until the bishops or vicars- 
apostolic would publish the decree to the Christians in their dioceses 
and would agree on what was permitted or not. See van Hamme to 
Janning, January 25, 1717, in Visschers, Onuitgegeven Brieven, p. 144. 
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extent of destroying the churches "’. Nonetheless in March, 1718 
when Yang Lin, the governor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
asked the Emperor to reinforce the Assembly's deliberations 
against the spread of Christianity, the Emperor refused to allow 
it and ordered that it would be several years before they would 
be banished again ™. 

Foucquet’s reaction to the decree Ex illa die was not ambiv- 
alent. But it was an outward acceptance for he did not believe 
that the Jesuits should administer the sacraments as _ before. 
This is clearly delineated not in his own works but in the writ- 
ings of Ripa and Castorano, Their reports to Propaganda present- 
ed arguments to counter the rather widely disseminated Infor- 
matio pro Veritate published by Stumpf in 1717 as a strong de- 
fense of the Jesuit position in the Rites issue”. It is in these 
reports to Propaganda that Foucquet’s attitude is described. 

On May 21, 1718, Ripa had gone to see Foucquet before his 
own imminent departure for Tartary '”. Although it was against 
Ripa’s desire, Foucquet raised the question of the Rites con- 
troversy, which Ripa called « un si tedioso, odioso et inutile di- 
scorso », Foucquet contended that Ripa’s administration of the 
sacraments and publishing the papal constitution put the mis- 
sion in jeopardy. Ripa replied that obedience to the Pope was 
mandatory. Foucquet asked if Ripa obliged a Chinese to die for 


196 The persecutions that began in July, 1717 were still fairly wide- 
spread six months later. From May 24 onward the K’ang-hsi Emperor 
refused to allow any European in his sight. No missionary dared to 
administer the sacraments, but the Christians were really caught in the 
middle for the churches and their contents were being destroyed. If 
the Pope did not rescind his decree, not only would the Emperor not 
revoke his order against Christianity, but he would also expel all the 
missionaries. See Amaral, then provincial of the Province of Japan, to 
Tamburini, Macao, December 17, 1717, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 540-43. 

197 Shih-lu, VI, 3698-99; translation in Rosso, Apostolic Legations, pp. 
324-26. 

8 The full title is Informatio pro Veritate contra iniquorum famam 

Ssparsam per Sinas cum calumnia in PP. Soc. Jesu et detrimento Missio- 
nis. Communicata Missionariis in Imperio Sinensi. Anno 1717. Copies of 
the Original xylograph edition are found in several European libraries 
with one copy in the United States at the Lilly Library, Indiana Univer- 
sity. For a discussion of its contents and the rebuttal it engendered, 
see Reil, Stumpf, pp. 178-82. 
_ .'® Ripa’s report, « Prosiegue la Fede giurata in risposta al Libello 
Intitol.o Informdo pro verit.e » (ASV, Fondo Albani 262, 300-356v) is dated 
from May 16, 1718 to November 4, 1718. The details about the visit to 
Foucquet are on 334v-336. 
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obedience to the papal constitution. The Jesuit view, as Ripa 
explained, was that Church precepts which were not de fide could 
not bind. But Ripa countered that the constitution or precept 
came from Clement XI who as Pope and as a private person de. 
clared that the Rites were superstitious. Because a decision had 
come from the Pope it was divinely decreed and demanded an 
obligation to be observed. Foucquet countered that if the Pope 
was not able to decide the fact (« decider il fatto »), he failed to 
see how he could determine that the Rites were superstitious. 
To this objection Ripa replied that the Pope had not decided 
the fact, but upon the fact he had made a decision (« S. Sta. non 
ha deciso il fatto, ma sopra il fatto ha dato la sua sentenza »), 
Foucquet pressed the point further by adding that the Pope 
was unable to decide the fact since the fact as presented by 
Maigrot constituted a false picture. However, he accepted Ripa’s 
answer that both Maigrot and Nicolai helped in preparing the 
documents on the Rites issue before 1704 and later. Yet Foucquet 
countered that Maigrot had really little knowledge of Chinese lit- 
erature and was unable to present a true picture of the facts. 
The Rites, he said, were not superstitious and thus no one could 
be obliged to execute the directives of a decree with such possi- 
ble imminent danger to the mission. 

Foucquet suggested that there were other facts that the 
Pope should consider and offered to send them through Ripa. 
Evidently not knowing what Foucquet had written, he charged 
that any more propositions sent to the Holy See would create an 
infinite series. But Foucquet wanted to know if a Chinese scholar, 
knowing the purity of the Rites, would be obliged to die out of 
obedience to the papal decrees. Ripa countered that obedience 
was commanded, especially after such a long examination of 
the issue had been made. Yet Foucquet indicated that Ripa had 
erred in obeying the decree and in holding that the Rites were 
superstitious. Ripa said he was in China for ten years and the 
Pope knew he had been obedient all that time. Not he, but the 
Jesuits had shown disobedience. At the end of the conversation 
that lasted almost one and one-half hours, Ripa held fast to his 
position while Foucquet maintained his « pertinacious opinion ». 
In concluding his remarks addressed to the cardinals of Pro- 
paganda, Ripa left no doubt in their minds that Foucquet had 
espoused the views of his fellow Jesuits *”. 


20 The rest of Ripa’s report (ibid., 336-56v) discusses the views of 
other Jesuits in Peking, which did not essentially differ from Foucquet. 
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Additional evidence supports the fact that Foucquet still 
supported the Jesuit view on the Rites issue in 1718 and even 
the following year. In his letter of October, 1718 to the same 
cardinals at Propaganda, Castorano wrote a report on the recent 
events in Peking. Foucquet and the other Jesuits had learned 
that Ripa, while in Jehol, administered the sacraments to some 
Christians there. The Jesuits did not approve his conduct, and 
Foucquet above all complained to Castorano, in the presence of 
Contancin, his superior, that Ripa’s conduct was equal to a di- 
rect offense against the Emperor. Foucquet told Castorano that 
he could not comprehend what need there was of hearing five 
or six confessions and thus exposing oneself and others to the 
possible ruin of the entire mission. Castorano did not reply to 
this, but hastened to point out to the cardinals that from this 
‘incident they could easily realize how sincere the Jesuits were 
toward the papal constitution™. Nor had Foucquet’s views 
changed in late December, 1719, for Ripa, again writing to the 
cardinals at Propaganda, repeated this same incident of Fouc- 
quet’s conversation with Castorano. In fact, Ripa, who wrote the 
diary in Italian, quoted at this point the exact Latin text that 
Castorano had written more than a year before *”. 

A few years before his death, in a written reply to a letter 
from de Goville, Foucquet explained that even before the news 
of the 1710 papal decree arrived in China, he had enforced the 
1707 Nanking Decree ™, among the Christians over whom he had 
charge in Kiangsi. It has already been noted that Foucquet had 
hardly done this because not one of the Jesuits ever mentioned 
that he had followed such a practice, although a number of them 
complained about his system of figurism. Moreover, Foucquet 
had received the p’iao in Peking after appealing against the Nan- 


401 Castorano to the cardinals of Propaganda, October 14, 1718, ASV, 
Fondo Albani 262, 424v-425. 

702 Ripa’s diary is entitled: « Relazione d’alcune cose accadute in 
queste parte delle quali stimo ne debba stare informata la S. Congrega- 
Zione alla qualle la diriggo», signed at Ch’ang-ch’un yiian, December 9, 
1719, APF, SOCP 1721, vol. 30, 803. The date is the last one noted in the 
diary itself, since it was first completed on July 30, with several appen- 
dices added thereafter. Although the incident with Foucquet is related 
in material dated July 30, 1719, Ripa did not change any entry or add 
any notes to the earlier entries by the time he finished the entire diary 
in December. 

3 Foucquet to de Goville, Rome, March 30, 1736, Platel, Mémoires 
historiques, II, livre VI, 86. 
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king Decree. In his letter of 1736, Foucquet claimed that the de. 
cisive factor in his acceptance of the papal decree of 1710 was 
that he had taken a vow to obey the Pope”. Though eighteen 
years had passed since he had his conversation with Castorano 
and Ripa when he wrote this letter of 1736, Foucquet seems to 
have forgotten the contents of those meetings. It is clear that 
such documentation that both Ripa and Castorano transmitted 
could hardly have ingratiated Foucquet to Propaganda where 
Foucquet would be living just five years after these conversations. 
Thus by December, 1719 Foucquet had not claimed that the Rites 
as practiced by the Christians were superstitious. 

After Foucquet’s return to France in 1722, it was insinuated 
that his relationship with Pedrini and Ripa, who clearly opposed 
the views of the Jesuits, became an important factor in Fouc- 
quet’s change of mind towards the Rites controversy . The dis- 
cussions Foucquet had with Ripa by no means support such a 
claim. In fact, the extant letters that Foucquet addressed to 
Ripa shed no light on such a supposed influence over him. Be- 
sides a letter of 1715 which was a note that some expected books 
had not yet arrived, Foucquet sent several letters to Ripa in 
the latter half of 1719. These deal with a confusion in the ship- 
ment of chocolate that was sent via the two missionary procura- 
tors in Canton, de Goville and Ceru”®. Moreover, Foucquet in 
some of this correspondence tries to encourage Ripa to patience, 
which Foucquet claims he himself was asked to manifest in his 
solitude. 

Even before Ripa had held his discussion with Foucquet on 
the Chinese Rites controversy, a new superior of the Pei-t’ang 


204 Tbid., pp. 86-87. The question of the authenticity of this letter and 
the need for caution in citing Platel’s work have been discussed, supra, 
p. 134, n. 160. 

205 Dentrecolles to Guibert, Peking, September 9, 1722, ARSJ, FG 730 
(Lettere 1722). Admittedly Dentrecolles had been in Peking as Foucquet’s 
superior just shortly before Foucquet was ordered to leave the mission. 
But his statement must be weighed against other sources as well. 

206 Foucquet to Ripa, Peking, September 21, 1715, AAH-A, Mss. 632.31; 
August 31, 1719, AAH-A, Mss. 632.32; August 28, 1719, AAH-A, Mss. 632.33; 
September 30 (17197), AAH-A, Mss. 632.34 This last letter is partially 
worm-eaten; the year is determined from the contents. See October 2, 
1719, AAH-A, Mss. 632.35; November 27, 1719, AAH-A, Mss. 51/100. The 
last letter is a request for Ripa to forward a packet of letters to Canton. 
Joseph Ceru, an Italian member of the Clerks Regular Minor, was a 
missionary in China from 1707 to 1721 and specifically procurator in 
Canton from 1713 to 1721. His biography is in Sin. Fran., V, 607, n. 14. 
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took office. On January 18, 1718 de Tartre replaced Contancin as 
the superior of the French Jesuit residence in Peking. Foucquet 
had opposed de Tartre’s nomination to the post by Dentrecolles 
on the grounds that de Tartre was an old opponent of figurism 
and thus would prevent any development of such discussions ””. 
There is no doubt whatever that de Tartre opposed Foucquet’s 
yiews as being fantasies, but Foucquet absolutely refused to ac- 
cept him as the superior of the house. Foucquet’s adamant 
attitude led to a series of notes with Stumpf, the Visitator, then 
living in Peking”. The most that Stumpf could do was to set 
Foucquet free from de Tartre’s authority for a period of fifteen 
days. During this period he held consultations with both the 
French and Portuguese Fathers to determine what course of ac- 
tion to follow. Stumpf decided that Foucquet must return to the 
authority of de Tartre who had been juridically named the supe- 
rior of the house*’. Though Dentrecolles later tried to justify 





207 De Tartre had not yet received the patent letters from Rome des- 
ignating him superior. Dentrecolles moved ahead on the installation 
for he saw the need for removing Contancin. Foucquet opposed de Tartre 
who, in his view, had aligned himself with the ‘Lyons Fathers’ and thus 
was one of them. By that term Foucquet referred to Parennin, Jartoux, 
de Mailla, Regis and Dentrecolles—all of whom were originally members 
of the (Jesuit) Province of Lyons, whereas de Tartre was from the (Jesuit) 
Province of Champagne. This is an example of the petty jealousy to which 
Foucquet succumbed, for he thereby failed to consider the overall welfare 
of the French Jesuit presence in Peking. See his letter to Stumpf, Peking, 
January 24, 1718, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 178, 13-14. 

28 In 1716, Prémare, Parennin, Jartoux, and de Tartre composed a 
sixty-page document listing sixty-four propositions against Foucquet’s fig- 
urist ideas. This was the chief complaint he had against de Tartre, 
especially that he would now become his superior. See Foucquet to 
Stumpf, ibid., 14. No copy of the document was located, although it 
would be interesting to learn what views Prémare endorsed in 1716. A 
shorter version of them is available in Prémare’s letter to Guibert, Sep- 
tember 14, 1718, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 178, 169-70. This same letter, again lack- 
ing the place where it was written, is in ARSJ, FG 724, no. 6, a copy in 
European ink. By February 8, 1718 Foucquet had seen de Tartre and had 
promised him his obedience. See de Tartre’s letter of that date to 
Stumpf, Peking, ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1713-1719). 

09 Foucquet to Stumpf, Peking, January 24, 1718, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 178, 
15-16. He asked Stumpf to examine the whole controversy and agreed to 
accept any punishment if he were at fault. But if the nomination of de 
Tartre were rescinded, he requested that Stumpf order Dentrecolles to 
nominate a substitute. 

10 For a complete diary of letters extending from January 18 to Oc- 


oa 26, 1718, see Foucquet’s autograph copies, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 70- 
v. 
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his choice of de Tartre to this position on the grounds that the 
others in the house, except Foucquet, had complained of Cop. 
tancin’s rather harsh administration, as Superior General living 
outside Peking, he failed to understand through correspondence 
alone how great a division had been created between de Tartre 
and Foucquet’". In Foucquet’s mind, the nomination of de 
Tartre; was a direct affront from Dentrecolles whom he had op. 
posed for a long time. Hence de Tartre became another obstacle 
in his project of discussing and writing about figurism. Yet the 
viewpoint of Dentrecolles, the Superior General, centered on 
the ultimate good of all the French Jesuits in the Pei-t’ang. A]. 
though Foucquet as a member of the Society of Jesus had a 
right to voice his opinion about the possible nominees, by rea- 
son of his vow of obedience he had to accept the nominee once 
the latter had been designated by legitimate superiors. This is 
not to deny that Foucquet wrote an act of submission after 
Stumpf’s decision. But the problem of his disobedience was 
another element in the constantly growing discord in Peking—at 
least in his view. 

During 1718 Foucquet was still trying to finish a third vol- 
ume on astronomy for the Emperor. He no longer was required 
to help Bouvet on the J Ching for the Court, but tried to devote 
part of his time to writing various apologies for his actions. Be- 
coming more displeased with his life in Peking, he mentioned his 
dissatisfaction in his letter to Tamburini written in late Novem- 
ber *”, Because de Tartre, in a move to create a spirit of poverty 
in the Pei-t’'ang decided that Foucquet could no longer have the 
services of a Chinese secretary, Foucquet complained that his 
work had slowed down considerably. He told Tamburini that 
Dentrecolles had suppressed his juridical appeal to the Visitator. 
He asked the Jesuit General if the « Probléme théologique » could 
be examined by capable theologians to whom he was ready to 
submit. Foucquet reminded Tamburini that two years before he 
had asked for his own recall to Europe. On that point he had 
not changed his opinion. If Tamburini wanted him to come to 


211 Dentrecolles to Guibert (?), Chiu-chiang, September 9, 1718, ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 182, 32-34v. He mentions receiving advice from the other three 
consultors, Le Couteulx, Chavagnac, and Hervieu. See also his letter to 
Tamburini, Chiu-chiang, September 15, 1718, ibid., 39-40. 

212 Foucquet to Tamburini, Peking, November 20, 1718, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
182, 62-63. Another autograph copy with an additional note, but dated 
November 23, is ibid., 66-67. 
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Rome to explain his writings, he would do so. But if he was 
told to stay on the mission, then he asked that a superior would 
be appointed who would favor an explanation of Chinese litera- 
ture or who at least would not be inimical to the defenders of 
such literature. Less than a week later Foucquet reiterated his 
plea for his own recall because of the discord in Peking, Yet if 
he had to stay, he begged to be free of the yoke of the Lyons 
Fathers 213 
When Giovanni Laureati became Visitator in October of that 
ear, he tried to ameliorate the existing problems on the mis- 
sion 2*. Uppermost in his mind was the need for reconciliation 
of the opposing sides in the French-Portuguese dispute. He was 
able to make considerable progress in this matter *”. With regard 
to Foucquet, Laureati at first waited to collect all the facts from 
various sources. By June, 1719 he concluded that Dentrecolles 
had in no way been deficient in religious obedience towards the 
Visitator as Foucquet had charged. Nor did Laureati accept Fouc- 
quet’s contention that there was a suspicion of nationality among 
the Lyons Fathers. Not only did he find a degree of harmony 
in the distribution of offices and money among all the French 
Fathers, but he also informed Foucquet that he was absolutely 
disobedient in attempting to exclude the five French Jesuits in 
the Pei-t’ang as possible nominees for the position of superior. 
Above all he had been wrong in so bitterly opposing de Tartre’s 
appointment as superior. But on the topic of Foucquet’s and Bou- 
vet’s writings, Laureati prudently judged that since both Jesuits 
were to write only in Latin, not Chinese, when dealing with fig- 
urism, their works should be sent to Rome for censorship. Such 


213 Foucquet to Tamburini, Peking, November 26, 1718, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
182, 68-69. 

214 Laureati lived in Peking during his term of office, 1718-1721. Bio- 
graphical details are in Pfister, Notices, pp. 488-91 and Dehergne, Réper- 
toire, pp. 144-45. His relatives, Francesco and D. Giovanni Laureati pub- 
lished a booklet about him, P. Giovanni Laureati, S. I., 1666-1727 (Tolen- 
tino: Filelfo, 1940). Half of this work is composed of his letters, some 
of which were published previously. 

215 Hervieu, who became Superior General of the French Mission in 
1719, wrote Guibert, the French Assistant, that Laureati had recently 
held a meeting with Dentrecolles, his predecessor, on the possibility of 
creating a distinct system whereby the French Mission might in time 
become a vice-province. See his letter, (no place cited), October 3, 1719, 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 169. In fact Laureati wrote Tamburini on September 
8, 1720 that an integral peace now reigned between the two sides, ARSJ, 
FG 730 (Lettere 1720). 
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materials were to be submitted directly to him. He would 


: sea 
them himself and send them to the Jesuit General 2°. 


Increasing Disaffection Towards His Confreres 


During that summer of 1719 Foucquet became agitated be. 
cause house consultors had not been nominated by de Tartre. 
He went beyond these limits in his letter to Ignatius Kégler, the 
newly appointed admonitor to Laureati, that Laureati had not 
published the names of his consultors either *”. Foucquet was 
upset that the Lyons Fathers were attempting to erect a building 
on the plot of land adjacent to the Pei-t’ang which had originally 
been used by Bouvet to plant European seeds on Chinese soil. 
Foucquet was indignant that such an action would offend the 
Emperor and was so contrary to Tamburini’s injunction of 1717 
that no church or building of any sort could be erected*", In 
reality Foucquet’s agitation was groundless, for a wall enclosing 
the garden area was under construction. Foucquet mistook the 
one for the other. But in doing so, he again tried to make him- 
self an admonitor to the admonitor (K6gler). This was a bit too 
much for Laureati who wrote his reply on Foucquet’s letter to 
Koégler and asked him to instruct Foucquet to temper his zeal 7”. 

It was these circumstances, however, that led to Foucquet’s 
writing two long letters to Guibert, the French Assistant in Rome. 
Both of them recount the past problems that he had been having 
with Koégler, Laureati and de Tartre. Foucquet reminded Guibert 
that he had sent an essay « Sensa Patris Vincenvii de Tartre circa 
doctrinam et libros Sinensium » (Views of Father Vincent de 
Tartre about the books and the doctrine of the Chinese) in which 
he explained his disputes with his superior over the matter’. 


216 Laureati to Dentrecolles, (the manuscript is in Prémare’s hand 
but signed by Dentrecolles), Peking, July 27, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 
156-57. Another copp (in Regis’s hand, however) is ibid., 158-59. 

217 Foucquet to Kdégler, October 27, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 220-21. 
See also his letter to Tamburini, October 21, 1719, ibid., 192-93. The term 
‘house consultors’ refers to two or three Jesuits who acted as an advi- 
sory council to the superior of the Pei-t’ang. 

218 Foucquet to Kdgler, October 11, 1719, ibid., 176-81. 

219 Foucquet to Kogler, October 13, 1719, ibid., 184-91. Laureati’s au- 
tograph reply was written on October 17. But Foucquet reiterated his 
inquiry about the names of the house consultors in another letter to 
Kogler, November 6, 1719, ibid., 222-24. 

20 This Latin essay is in BNC, FG 1254, no. 5. It is an epitome, in 
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cquet admitted that he did not know how to resolve his prob- 
since he could not speak to de Tartre nor to the consultors, 
r to Dentrecolles, nor could he have recourse to Laureati. He 
a ested to Guibert that he would take his books from Peking 
ai return to see Guibert and Tamburini in Rome in order to 
a peacefully under their supervision. He reminded Guibert 
that in his letters of 1716, 1717, and 1718 he had asked to be re- 
called. He was still willing to make such a journey despite his 
age rather than stay under the yoke of the Lyons Fathers until 
death 221 
During the year 1720 Foucquet was still involved in incidents 
relating to imperial affairs. The first was his disagreement over 
the translation of the term cheng-fa. On February 8 Pedrini had 
failed to appear at the imperial audience for the Chinese New 
Year. According to Foucquet the Emperor was informed that 
Pedrini had so acted out of contempt for the Chinese Rites. Be- 
cause of the misunderstanding of the Chinese Imperial Household 
officials and the Jesuits over the circumstances, Suarez suggest- 
ed that a written Chinese diary of the incident be kept. Den- 
trecolles and Suarez came to Foucquet’s room to have him trans- 
late the document which included the Emperor’s remark that 
if Pedrini would again violate the laws he would be liable to 
cheng-fa. The term Foucquet translated as « the rigor of the 
law », whereas Suarez and Dentrecolles held that it meant « cap- 
ital punishment ». Foucquet argued that nowhere in the docu- 
ment was there a statement about a possible sentence of death. 
Though this was a minor incident, it fed rumors that Foucquet 
had tried to show leniency towards Pedrini. 
The second incident was the request by the Emperor to 
have Foucquet translate the prefaces of two European printed 
books into Chinese. Although details are lacking even about the 


Fou 
lem 


Foucquet’s hand, of excerpts from de Tartre’s reflections on a letter of 
Dentrecolles dated November 8, 1710. 

“#1 Foucquet to Guibert, Peking, October 26, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 
196-218v. For other copies, see the bibliography. Also see his later letter 
to Guibert, Peking, November 30, 1718, ibid., 254-61. His closing remarks 
are a plea to return to Europe. 

222 See Foucquet’s account in Platel, Mémoires historiques, VII, 124-28, 
and his unpublished version in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 1-4; 352-54. An account 
by Dentrecolles is in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 199, II, 439-40. The term, cheng-fa, 
can have two meanings, either proper law or rule, or capital punishment. 
Foucquet insisted on arguing its meaning within the context of the im- 
perial statement. 
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titles of the books in question, the event is interesting in that 
Foucquet still was on active service for the Emperor “3. This was 
in addition to the composition of manuscripts on astronomy and 
mathematics he had presented to the Emperor. 


Ordered to Leave China 


On October 28, 1720 Foucquet learned of Father Genera] 
Tamburini’s decision made the previous year. Because of Fouc. 
quet’s letter of 1718 requesting his own recall, Tamburini acceq. 
ed to the request and ordered that Foucquet return to France 
as soon as possible *“. He also informed him that he had re. 
ceived a collection of letters concerning the nomination of de 
Tartre as superior of the Pei-t’ang. Tamburini clearly disap. 
proved of Foucquet’s refusal to submit himself to de Tartre and 
his subsequent acrimonious behavior with the Visitator to get 
removed from the jurisdiction of a legitimately appuinted su- 
perior. Such a manner of action was totally alien to the Society 
of Jesus. The Jesuit General ordered Foucquet to make repara- 
tion for the scandal he had caused. Exactly what was expected 
he would learn from Laureati. 

In his separate letter to Laureati, Tamburini stated that 
Foucquet’s conduct was unusual especially on the remotest mis- 
sions of the Society of Jesus “. Laureati was to deliver an oral 
reprehension to Foucquet and at the same time to deprive him 
of active and passive voice in the Jesuit Order. Since Foucquet 
was useless (inutile) and had constant problems since he ar- 
rived in China, Laureati was to order him to depart for France 
as soon as the first opportunity arose. This order was in fulfill- 
ment of Foucquet’s own letters asking for his recall ”. 


223 Foucquet to de Goville, Peking, June 6, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 
12, and to Contancin, Peking, June 12, 1720, ibid., no. 13. An additional 
reference is the Emperor’s order to translate the Chinese explanation 
into Manchu, as noted in Han-tzu hsi-yang ts’e-yeh chieh-shuo, dated KH 
58:11:14 (December 14, 1719), BAV, Vat. Estr. Or. 29; see also Wang Tao- 
hua’s transmittal of the imperial order on the second month, ninth day 
(March 29, 1719?) in BAV, Borg. cin. 439, B (h). 

24 Tamburini to Foucquet, Rome, November 14, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
182, 234r-v. Another copy is in ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1713-1719). 

225 Tamburini to Laureati, Rome, November 14, 1719, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
182, 236r-v. Another copy is ibid., FG 730, (Lettere 1713-1719). See also 
the printed French version in Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 74-76. 

26 Laureati, then in Canton, delegated Dentrecolles to carry out Taim- 
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In the eighteenth-century polemical literature about the Chi- 
‘ssion, Villermaules included in his Anecdotes Tamburini's 
Laureati. By denying that Foucquet had been disobe- 
dient as Tamburini claimed in his trumped up charges, Viller- 
maules made Foucquet appear as a martyr to the Rites issue. 
Whether he had access to the Jesuit General’s letter to Foucquet 
is not clear. Yet it is known that he collected some of his data 
for the Anecdotes at Propaganda where Foucquet was living in 
the 1730s as the work was being published’. The failure to 
snclude any reference to Tamburini’s letter to Foucquet was im- 
portant, for in it Tamburini told Foucquet that he was being 
ordered back to France not because of what he had written, but 
because of his adamant refusal to accept a legitimately appointed 
superior and because of his subsequent acrimonious conduct with 
the Visitator, Stumpf. 

Nor, on the other hand, is there any question whatever about 
Foucquet’s views on the Chinese Rites issue in Tamburini's letter. 
Until the time Foucquet received the orders of recall from the 
Jesuit General, he had not said that the Chinese Rites as prac- 
ticed by the Christians were superstitious. This conclusion has 
been drawn after a prolonged reading of Foucquet’s correspond- 
ence and essays written until the day of his recall**, In fact, 
the very next day Foucquet wrote to Guibert that he was sending 
a treatise on the public and popular doctrine of Confucius, with 
a supplementary essay on the « secret and mysterious school » 
of Confucius which was composed of seventy-two disciples who 


na Mm 
letter to 


burini’s orders. He also wrote Hervieu, the Superior General, about Fouc- 
quet’s recall and wrote Parennin, then in Tartary, to get the Emperor’s 
authorization for Foucquet to leave the Court. See Laureati to Tam- 
burini, Canton, October 18, 1720, ARSJ, FG 730, (Lettere 1720). 

227 The seven volumes of the Anecdotes were published from 1733 to 
1742, so that the last volume appeared one year after Foucquet’s death. 
See also Villermaules’ comment on his sources, Anecdotes, I, Preface 
(unnumbered pages). Villermaules’ interpretation of Tamburini’s letter 
fails to take into account the significance of the Jesuit General’s remark 
at the end of the letter that on several occasions Foucquet had asked 
for his own recall. 

#8 In none of this material up to 1720, comprising more than one 
thousand pages with some duplicates, is there a hint of his change of 
mind. This view is also supported by a list of extracts from his letters 
written to 1722 that in any way alluded to the Rites issue. These extracts 
were probably copied from the materials available in the Jesuit general- 
ate in Rome. See « De ritibus sinensibus. Ex variis epistolis P. Jo. Fr. 
Foucquet, 1711-1722 », ARSJ, FG 723, 8. 
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were taught his inmost thoughts”. Even though this might 
appear to be centered on the Rites issue, it was in fact only 
part of his « Propylaeum » already discussed. ; 

Foucquet’s reaction to the orders from Rome was one of 
submission. He wrote Tamburini that Suarez, Bouvet, Regis and 
Kogler, present when Dentrecolles read the reprimand, coulg 
testify to that *°. He sent two short letters in his own defense 
but he explained that his recourse to the Visitator after de 
Tartre’s nomination was licit in the Society. Yet he refused to 
acknowledge any of the threats he allegedly made to the Visitato;- 

Accompanied by a caravan of sixteen mules, Foucquet left 
Peking on November 5. The preparations for the journey were 
quite hasty, if not hectic, for he was expected to try to arrive in 
Canton in time to get passage to France”. Laureati was the 
first to express some apprehension that Foucquet might try to 
appeal to the papal legate, Carlo Ambrogio Mezzabarba, tc rescind 
the orders of Tamburini*’. Such a viewpoint was not ground- 
less, for when Foucquet passed through the same town as Mez- 
zabarba did on his way to Peking, he tried to see the legate. The 


229 Foucquet to Guibert, Peking, October 29, 1720, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 
313-14. 

230 Foucquet to Tamburini, October 29, 1720, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 311-12. 
As superior of the Pei-t’ang, Dentrecolles had been quite conciliatory 
towards Foucquet. See Jartoux to Pére A. Deschalon, the secretary of 
the French Assistant in Rome, ibid., 405v-406. On October 24, Parennin’ 
and Mourdao requested the permission of the K’ang-hsi Emperor to allow 
Foucquet to leave China. See their letter to Dentrecolles, October 24, 1720, 
in Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 77. In his letter to Tamburini, however, 
Foucquet notes that this occurred on October 28, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 311. 

231 Foucquet allegedly spread rumors among the Chinese household 
staff in the Pei-t’ang that he was being punished and would be laicized 
on his arrival in Europe. See Dentrecolles to Hervieu, Peking, November 
6, 1720, ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1720). A detailed account in Chinese is 
available in K’ang-hsi wu-shih-chiu nien shih-yiieh ch’u-erh jth..., BAV, Borg. 
cin. 439, B (a), 1, 2, and 3. The date is November 1, 1720. 

232 Laureati to Tamburini, Canton, October 18, 1720, ARSJ, FG 730 
(Lettere 1720). Eleven days later, Mezzabarba, whose Chinese name was 
Chiao-lo, left Canton for Peking. His legation was a partial answer to the 
Emperor’s «Red Manifesto». A complete study of his efforts in China 
remains to be written. Some details are in Rosso, Apostolic Legations, 
pp. 202-11; 342-90. The latter section presents translations of some Chi- 
nese documents, whereas the first leans heavily on the account of Mez- 
zabarba’s secretary, Sostegno Viani, in his [storia delle cose operate nella 
China de Monsignor Gio. Ambrogio Mezzabarba (Paris: Briasson, 1739). 
Compare the Chinese document, Ch’en Yiian, ed., K’ang-hsi yii Lo-ma shih- 
chieh kuan-hsi wen-shu (Peiping: Pei-p’ing po-wu yuan, 1932), p. 13; re- 
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Chinese officials opposed this move. This necessitated Foucquet’s 
writing two letters to Mezzabarba. The first requested his per- 
mission to stay « some months » in Canton because his health 
had begun to weaken. The other forwarded a copy of an attesta- 
tion containing rumors made by several Chinese servants in the 
Pei-t’'ang against Foucquet **. Both letters are examples of Fouc- 
quet’s lack of prudence. To those unacquainted with procedures 
in canon law, his writing another ecclesiastic for such a per- 
mission May seem in order. But as a Jesuit Foucquet should 
have contacted his own superiors first, for Jesuits are not bound 
;mmediately to the hierarchy. In the Jesuit Order a subject may 
have recourse to a superior to represent his case, especially 
when extenuating circumstances may make the execution of an 
order impossible to fulfill at once **. Only a week later Foucquet 
met with Hervieu, the Superior General of the French Mission, in 
Chiu-chiang. He could have asked Hervieu for that permission 
or he could have written Laureati. Indeed he could have gone 
directly to Canton, as soon as his health permitted, and only 
then asked for such a permission to stay there longer. The con- 
tents of his second letter, on the other hand, apparently were 





— 


printed in Wen-hsien ts’ung-pien, I, 174, with Li, China in Transition, 1517- 
1911, pp. 20-22. Li refers to Mezzabarba as Chia-yiieh and thus misunder- 
stands the missionaries’ attempt to choose a Chinese name as close. as 
possible to his Italian name, Carlo (Chia-lo). The same character of course 
has two readings. See also Fu, Chronicle, pp. 132-33; 501-02 which present 
Chia-lu (p. 132) and Chia-lo or An-po-tso or Fei-la-li (p. 501). In contem- 
porary Western accounts, Chia-lo was the accepted name. Fu does not 
explain the second name. With regard to the third., she has had some 
controversy with Luciano Petech (see p. 501, n. 467). One wonders if 
Onorato Ferrari, the Barnabite (Fei-la-li) released from custody on De- 
cember 29 (Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 351, n. 9), may not have pre- 
ceded Mezzabarba in the ceremonial described by Fu, Chronicle, pp. 132-33. 

33 The two letters, in French, dated Patolin, December 5 and 6, 1720, 
are in Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 55-61. The autograph draft in Latin 
is in BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 74v; additional Latin copies are in APF, Acta 
C. P. Sin. et Ind. (1723-28), vol. 4; BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 287-88; BSG, Ms. 1961, 
). The site of Foucquet’s attempted meeting with the papal legate was 
Patolin, that is, Pa-tou-ling in Anhwei province at 30° 44’ north latitude 
and 116° 18’ east longitude. See Gazetteer to Maps of China Proper: 
Southeast (Washington: U. S. Army Map Service, 1948), p. 677. The site 
is also listed in Zhonghua Renmin Gongheguo fen sheng dituji (Peking: 
Ditu chubanshe, 1974), p. 49. 

*4 It is evident that if each religious could rely on permissions grant- 
ed by ecclesiastical authorities outside his own order, the whole author- 
ity fabric of that order would be impaired. 
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Foucquet’s way of creating for the legate a bad image of hic 
fellow confreres and to present to him the rumors then in Peking 
The effect of these letters on Mezzabarba’s mission to Pekine 
appears to have been negligible”. Both letters, nonetheless, },, 
their inclusion in Villermaules’ Anecdotes became part of the 
characterization of Foucquet, that as soon as the Jesuits in China 
learned about the impending arrival of a second papal legate 
they produced an order of the Jesuit General to recall Foucquet 
to Europe *. 


Changed View on the Rites Issue 


During Foucquet’s eleven-month stay in Canton, two note. 
worthy events that had an impact on his future in Europe oc. 
curred. The first was his successful liaison with Mezzabarba after 
the legate left Peking and the second was his changed views on 
the Chinese Rites issue. Moreover, Foucquet had several oppor- 
tunities of discussing the status of the China mission with the 
legate’s aides, particularly Benedetto Roveda”’. Realizing that 
Mezzabarba had issued the « Eight Permissions » which in some 
ways toned down the directives of the 1715 Apostolic Constitu- 
tion Ex illa die and that the K’ang-hsi Emperor expected Mezza- 


25 No traces of it appear later in Foucquet’s own correspondence 
nor in that of his fellow Jesuits. 

236 Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 55. More recently this image has been 
repeated by Rene Etiemble, « Mezzabarba en Chine et le silence de Vol- 
taire », in Connaissance de l’étranger. Mélanges offerts a la mémoire de 
Jean-Marie Carré (Paris: M. Didier, 1964), pp. 251-52. 

237 Foucquet first met Mezzabarba on May 18 when he came to the 
Jesuit house in Canton for dinner. This is the opening entry of Foucquet’s 
diary of events in that city which ends on July 2, 1721, BAV, Borg. lat. 
565, 96v-100. Also present at the dinner was Antonio de Magalhaens (1677- 
1735), a Portuguese Jesuit sent by the K’ang-hsi Emperor as his envoy 
to the King of Portugal. For biographichal details, see Pfister, Notices, p. 
610 and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 161. Roveda was the chaplain to the 
Mezzabarba mission and participated in a private audience that the legate 
had with the Emperor. See Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 354, n. 17. 

Just ten days earlier Foucquet accompanied the members of various 
religious orders who went to greet Mezzabarba at Fo-shan, a town just 
above Canton. The Manchu official in charge of the legate’s entourage 
demanded that Foucquet depart immediately for he had been banished 
by the Emperor as a wicked person. Foucquet refused to do so. Then 
Fathers José Pereira and Antonio de Magalhaens interceded for him so 
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barba to return to China in three years, Foucquet saw an open- 
, wedge of fulfilling one of his ambitions 38 Much earlier he 
bad written that the Holy See had condemned the Chinese Rites 
He superstitious because of its misunderstanding of Chinese 
books. He had even suggested to Guibert, the French Assistant, 
that he could work on Chinese literature in Rome and thus 
counter the ideas of Maigrot there. While in Canton in June, 1721, 
Ceru, the procurator for Propaganda there, proposed to Fouc- 
quet that he should go to Rome. In fact, Ceru and Appiani had 
already written to the Holy See so that it could call Foucquet 
to the Eternal City. Foucquet replied to Ceru that he had not 
asked for this, but if the Holy See called him he was determined 
to obey the summons”. 


_ 


that in the compromise reached, he could remain there provided he did not 
speak with the papal legate. See Viani, [storia delle cose, pp. 248-49. This 
is repeated in « Speditione fatta per la Cina della santita di N. S. Papa 
Clemente Undecimo, e narrativo del viaggio con quello sequi in Cina, 
in Pekino nel viaggio d’andare, e ritornare con altre curiosita comincian- 
do l’anno 1719 in luglio », Catholic University of America, Mullen Library 
Mss. 1768, V 61, (see entry of May 8, 1721). It should be noted that this 
manuscript is taken from the printed version. 

238 The question of the eight permissions is discussed in N. Kowalsky, 
«Carlo Ambrogio Mezzabarba », Enciclopedia Cattolica, VIII, 924-25. The 
Emperor’s expectation of the legate’s return is covered in a letter of 
Kogler to a Jesuit in Germany, (exact addressee is lacking), Peking, No- 
vember 6, 1721, BHM, Jesuiten 590, 119v. For Chinese and Japanese studies 
on the Mezzabarba mission, consult Wu Hsiang-hsiang, Ch’ing-kung mi-t’an 
(Secret stories of the Ch’ing court), (Taipei: Yuan-tung t’u-shu kung-ssu, 
1961), pp. 47-49; Lo Kuang, Chiao-t’ing yii Chung-kuo shth-chieh shth, pp. 
151-86; Yazawa Toshihiko. « Ko-ki-tei to tenrei mondai», TOy6 Gakuhd, 
pp. 346-59; also his Chugoku to seiy6 bunka, pp. 62-72 and a revised ver- 
sion in his Chugoku to kirisutoky6, pp. 211-35; Inaba Iwakichi, Ch’ing-ch’ao 
ch’uan-shih, chiian 4, pp. 1-6; and Fang Hao, Chung-kuo t’ien-chu chiao shih 
jen-wu. chuan, II, 326-42. Also useful on the Rites questions in general is the 
study of Tamai Zehaku, « Tenrei mondai ni kansuru kambun no ni shiryd » 
(Two documents on the Rites controversy) », in Iwai Taikei, ed., Ichimura 
hakushi koki kinen Téyéshi rons6 (Collected essays in Oriental history 
on the seventieth anniversary of Professor Ichimura), (Tokyo: Fuzambé, 
1933), pp. 689-710. 

“39 See Foucquet’s diary in Canton, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 99v. Several 
weeks later Foucquet and another Jesuit, Jan Baptista Bakowski (1672- 
1732), were being considerd by Ceru as possible envoys to Rome, (ibid., 
100). A biography of Bakowski is in Pfister, Notices, p. 621 and another 
In Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 22. Luigi Antonio Appiani, CM, an interpreter 
for de Tournon, was imprisoned in Canton in July, 1710 and was not re- 
leased until August, 1726. See Rosso, Apostolic Legations, pp. 187; 218, n. 11. 
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Foucquet’s desire to go to Rome is connected with his 
changed view on the Rites issue. Since throughout this chapter 
various facets of Foucquet’s views have been analyzed, a synthesis 
can now be offered. Until he came to Canton in 1721 he had 
upheld the Jesuits’ position that the Rites were not superstitious 
nor idolatrous. At this point it should be clear that when Fouc. 
quet faced the Rites issue he divorced the « term question » from 
the Rites issue itself. In other words, not only did he hold that 
Shang-ti and T’ien were proper names for the Christian God, 
but he even went further by identifying the terms /i and tao with 
Shang-ti and T’ien. He bolstered this argument by calling on 
Martini’s and Couplet’s works as proof that such a stance had 
the approbation of superiors of the Society of Jesus. 

With the Rites issue itself, Foucquet had pointed out to 
Guibert as late as 1719 that in the discussion about the rites 
performed by the Emperor to T’ien, both he and Bouvet held 
that those rites were idolatrous. Yet he added that he was not 
referring to the rites of the common people, that is, the rites 
that each household would perform in honor of its ancestors. 
Nor, on the other hand, did he apparently include the honors 
that the literati were asked to perform in honor of Confucius. 
Foucquet reiterated his basic position in a criticism of Prémare’s 
statement of 1720 about the distinction between the great and 
the lesser ceremonies, that is, between the forefathers of the 
emperors and the ancestors of the common people. Foucquet 
argued that he had never seen a stranger paradox, if indeed it 
was true. The logical conclusion would be that the ancestors of 
the common people would be idols, for since the time of the 
Han dynasty the forefathers of the emperors received an idol- 
atrous cult in the sacrifices offered to them, as well as in the 
sacrifices made to Shang-ti. But such would betray our cause 
(« c'est donc trahir nostre cause »), that is, by preventing the 
ceremonies because they honor the ancestors of the common 
people *”. 

A month later Foucquet spelled out more details in a letter 
to Prémare. He reminded him that he (Prémare) had signed the 
denunciation of the Sixty-four Propositions in 1716. The prin- 
cipal clause that caused all the problems was: « The Chinese 


240 Foucquet to Contancin, April 10, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 10. The 
addressee is determined from the contents and from another letter clear- 
ly addressed to Contancin, September 21, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 17. 
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literati have been atheists for many centuries and they profess 
heism. And consequently those things that they seem to speak 
a praise regarding our religion, they speak and praise in 
their atheistic sense »™'. Yet Foucquet was glad to learn from 
correspondents in France that Prémare had sent a figurist essay 
on the miraculous birth of Hou Chi™. He even wrote in terms 
of Prémare’s « constant friendship » for him and hoped that 
they could exchange further views. 

This Foucquet did a few months later when he commented 
on Prémare’s Ju-chiao shen (The spirit of Confucianism). In it 
he found several praiseworthy items but believed that Prémare’s 
explanation of the emperors’ cult given to their ancestors 
was untenable. What a horror, Foucquet wrote, to see men 
whom faith claimed were sinners to be placed alongside the 
God whom Christians adored. Even if Prémare hoped that the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor would approve the doctrine as his own, 
Foucquet reminded Prémare that in the Emperor’s works there 
was no distinction of T’ien, Shang-ti, t’ai-chi and li. Foucquet 
then added his own view that li existed by the one same eternal 
and immutable principle as the Emperor defined it in his works, 
e. g., Jih-chiang I Ching, Jih-chiang Shu Ching, and the Chou-i 
che-chung. Since Prémare already knew this, Foucquet declined 
to give an elaborate analysis ”. 


241 Foucquet to Prémare, May, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 11. The ad- 
dressee is determined by Foucquet’s naming the other signers of the 
propositions, that is, Parennin, Jartoux and de Tartre. 

242 Tbid. Foucquet indicated that Louis Francois Orry (1671-1726), then 
procuratcr in Paris for the missions in China and India, had written 
him about Prémare’s views. Orry served in that capacity from 1712 until 
his death, according to Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 317. Hou Chi was born 
to a princess consort who had put her foot within the imprint of a giant’s 
footstep and thus bore a child. She is said not to have suffered during 
the pregnancy and the birth. Because of his interest in planting trees and 
vegetables, Hou Chi was made the director of husbandry under the Em- 
peror Yao and became a member of the nobility under the Emperor 
Shun. For the background of this legend, see Mayers, Chinese Reader’s 
Manual, pp. 223-24. 

43 Foucquet to Prémare, Peking, September 21, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638, 
no. 17. The addressee very probably is Prémare as can be determined 
from the contents. An interesting note is Foucquet’s explanation of trying 
to get Prémare a copy of the P’ei-wen yiin-fu which normally sold for 
twenty-seven taels. Foucquet had learned that he could buy a copy from 
the Palace for nineteen taels of fine silver. But when he went to pur- 
chase the volumes, he found that all the copies had been sold the day 
before. He was told to wait until the Hanlin Academy would distribute 
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Just a few weeks before leaving Canton, Foucquet wrote 
Dentrecolles a letter of farewell. Not only was Foucquet saq. 
dened by his forced leaving of the mission in which he, for more 
than forty-two years, had so greatly desired to labor, but he 
also realized that Dentrecolles himself had been one of his com. 
panions on their voyage from France. Foucquet insisted that his 
departure from China was a result of his attachment to a doc. 
trine wich he believed more than ever could, if correctly un. 
derstood, save the mission. But it was precisely this doctrine 
that Dentrecolles had so inflexibly condemned. To his erstwhile 
companion, Foucquet sought to underline two points. First, the 
characters T’ien and Shang-ti which the Jesuits claimed indicat- 
ed God unquestionably indicated the same lord as the characters 
tao, t'at-chi, shen and li. Since Dentrecolles put so much weight 
on the statements of the Emperor, all he had to do was to con- 
sult the Emperor’s approved books on the Classics. There was 
no doubt in Foucquet’s mind that all of Dentrecolles’ previous 
condemnations on that point were useless since the proof was 
too strong to deny. 

The second point, nevertheless, merited Dentrecolles’ equal- 
ly close attention. We could suppose, Foucquet argued, that the 
Emperor thought completely on the nature of the Supreme 
Being—something that required further study in itself. Still it 
was certain that in the public cult of sacrifices to Shang-ti and 
T’ien the Emperor was manifestly practicing idolatry in that he 
associated his forefathers with the Supreme Being and gave 
them an honor similar to the one he gave to Shang-ti. This was 
«a true apotheosis » of these princes who died as infidels”. 
Thus for more than two thousand years the founders of the 
dynasties and sometimes the forefathers as well as the fathers 
of the reigning emperor were put on the right and left of Shang-ti. 
They were thus made his equals or at least associated with 
him in the sacrifices. The evidence for this was clearly detailed 


copies in the Peking bookstores. Foucquet suggests that even though the 
presses at the Palace were guarded so that nothing was to be printed 
without an imperial authorization, this did not prevent the publication 
of pirated editions («les impressions furtives ») which inevitably raised 
the price. 

244 Foucquet to Dentrecolles, Canton, December 13, 1721, BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 109-110. Two copies in Dentrecolles’s hand written in 1722 are in 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 5, E and ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1721). 

245 BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 109v. 
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‘n the Classics, for the ancestors of the emperors were placed 
alongside Shang-ti to protect the empire. Yet it was this horror 
that Dentrecolles had approved in a conversation more than a 
year before . 

Several months after Foucquet left Canton, Dentrecolles 
wrote his reflections on Foucquet’s letter *”. He was somewhat 
perplexed by Foucquet’s attitude, for he had always said he was 
anti-Maigrot. Having known Foucquet as the Superior General 
of the French Mission and more recently as his superior in the 
Pei-t’ang, Dentrecolles declared that no one ever thought that 
Foucquet had a system according to which the usages and prac- 
tices of the Jesuits would be equally proscribed as idolatrous 
and superstitious. If he had suddenly become contrary to the 
Jesuits after his departure from Peking until his embarkation 
from Canton in 1722, the cause would have to be found. Quoting 
Hervieu’s remarks on Foucquet’s departure letter to Dentrecolles, 
the latter noted that the imperial ceremony had never been 
allowed to the Christians. Moreover, he questioned how Fouc- 
quet could not have known about that imperial ceremony after 
so many years on the mission when he appealed against the 1707 
Nanking Decree of de Tournon which proscribed the usage of 
T’ien and Shang-ti. Yet in Foucquet’s recent letters he wanted 
to use not only these terms but tao, li, yin, and yang. If Foucquet 
claimed that the cult of the Shang-ti was idolatrous more than 
two thousand years ago, why, Dentrecolles asked, did he not 
see the consequence that such terms as tao, li, and so on would 
also be idolatrous ?™*. 


Neither Pro-Maigrot Nor Pro-Jesuit 


A few minutes’ reflection will help clarify some of Fouc- 
quet’s otherwise apparently enigmatic expressions which even 
Dentrecolles found difficult to understand. Looking back on all 
the threads of ideas Foucquet had suggested while on the mis- 


6 Ibid. The conversation occurred on March 21, 1720 after Foucquet 
had received an essay from Prémare. 

47 Dentrecolles to Guibert, Peking, September 9, 1722, ARSJ, FG 730, 
(Lettere 1722). 
4% This letter shows how Dentrecolles, in confusing the « term ques- 
tion» within the Chinese Rites issue, did not quite perceive the subtle 
nuances in Foucquet’s views. 
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sion, one notices several key points. Foucquet was an ardent fig. 

urist, so much so that no one could make any statement the, 
would in the least appear to denigrate what he saw was the ga. 
cred character of the Chinese Classics. With him Bouvet, Gollet, 
and Prémare held fast to this principle. Maigrot, whose Writ- 
ings influenced the Church’s condemnation of the Rites, helg 
that the Classics were profane literature. So too did the Jesuits 
(except the figurists) on the mission. The divergence was that 
Maigrot held that the Classics were full of atheism and that 
the Rites described therein were idolatrous. On the other side 
of the spectrum were the Jesuits (excluding the figurists) who 
held that the Classics contained certain principles of natura] 
theology which were common to all men. The terms T’ien and 
Shang-ti were apt expressions for the Christian God and the 
Rites performed in the Confucian temples by the literati as 
well as in the households throughout the Middle Kingdom were 
civil, political acts. Foucquet along with his figurist confreres 
were in the middle of that spectrum. Yet even here Foucquet 
diverged from some of the principles of the « father of figu- 
rism », Bouvet. All the figurists agreed that the Chinese had lost 
the key to understanding the Classics or their sacred hierogly- 
phic literature, as the figurists would express it. Thus from a 
perfect work chaos and corruption had become man’s lot. This 
is the point where Foucquet diverged, for he argued that idola- 
try had been practiced by the emperors in creating an apotheosis 
of their deceased forefathers with whom they were put on a 
par with Shang-ti. Similarly, Foucquet added, the common peo- 
ple’s honors given their ancestors had become corrupt and were 
now idolatrous. Though Bouvet allegedly agreed with Foucquet 
on this imperial apotheosis, there is no evidence of this in Bou- 
vet’s writings *’. In fact he argued that the rites of the common 
people had no connection with the imperial rites, that is, that 
such a position was an unwarranted hiatus. Bouvet, however, 
agreed that the terms Shang-ti, T’ien, li, and t’ai-chi were synon- 
ymous, He would also agree with Foucquet that the whole 
thrust of the work of the figurists was to restore that lost key 
to the Chinese in order to save the mission. For once the Chi- 
nese realized that their books were sacred-and that they had 
misunderstood them, they would seize the key offered by the 


2449 Besides the numerous letters of Bouvet listed in Gatty, Voiage, 
pp. LXxxIX-CxVIII, other materials are in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 5, A to E. 
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figurists and thus lift the veil from the twofold sense of the 
characters. ; 

It should now be clear why Foucquet could continue to re- 
proach Maigrot for his attacks on the Chinese Classics and to 
oppose de Tartre whom he claimed agreed with Maigrot in 
the 1716 denunciation sent to Dentrecolles. Yet Foucquet was 
and was not «another Visdelou », a term that de Goville first 
sed not long after Foucquet’s departure for France. For 
Visdelou had contended, as Foucquet well knew, that the im- 
perial sacrifices to Shang-ti were subject to an apotheosis of the 
deceased forefathers. He too had concluded that the rites of the 
common people then were also idolatrous 1 But Visdelou never 
espoused figurism and in this way Foucquet cannot be called 
« another Visdelou ». 

If then Foucquet accepted such an apotheosis, it might seem 
that he also rejected figurism. This is hardly true, for even as 
a bishop at Propaganda in Rome he clearly upheld figurism. 
Just a few days after he had written Dentrecolles, Foucquet 
detailed more specifically what his intentions were. In a letter 
to Contancin, his former superior in Peking, Foucquet declared 
that the explanation of the Chinese system made in Europe was 
erroneous 7”. Unable to give all the details in a letter, he relied 
on a syllogism to synopsize his views. It was a capital error to 
suppose that the doctrine was of its nature profane, easy to 
understand without anything hidden. But in Europe that was 
the basis of the opinions of those who had spoken or written on 
Chinese doctrine, which they failed to realize was religious and 
hidden with the greatest mysteries under hieroglyphic, truly di- 
vine, characters. Thus those who had spoken or written in Eu- 
rope about the Chinese doctrine had erred seriously. If the sy]- 
logism were true, it was clearly necessary that once again an 
examination to remedy these evil consequences be instituted. 
The Holy See had condemned the superstitions of China. To try 


0 The comment of de Goville is discussed in de Tartre to (?), Peking, 
October 31, 1722, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 183, 64. 

1 In a letter to de Goville, Foucquet indicated that the honors to 
the ancestors were not so reprehensible that they could not be purged. 
This letter of August 4, 1721 was returned by its recipient who instructed 
Foucquet to write directly to Hervieu for permission to take the Euro- 
pean books he had claimed. See BAV, Borg. lat. 542, 103-106v. Additional 
copies are noted in the bibliography. 

*2 Foucquet to Contancin, December 16, 1721, ARSJ, FG 730, (Lettere 
1721). This is in Hervieu’s hand. 
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to counter this condemnation was useless and would irritate 
the Pope. Yet one should think of a remedy, for the Rites had 
been condemned only on a system of the Classics that were 
badly understood and badly explained. Those who opted fo; 
Maigrot’s position agreed that the books which were the source 
of these rites were abominable literature, full of sacrilege anq 
magic. Yet such a view would offend the Emperor and the Chi. 
nese. Foucquet indicated to Contancin, nonetheless, that all that 
was condemnable and had been condemned in the Chinese Rites 
was uniquely so « because these practices are contrary to the 
true system of the Classics ». Foucquet wanted to preserve the 
dignity and value of the Classics and thus not offend the « in- 
finite delicacy » which the Emperor and the Chinese had in the 
matter. The K’ang-hsi Emperor would always listen more will- 
ingly, Foucquet noted, to one who praised the Classics rather 
than to one who, as Maigrot had done, held the Classics as con- 
demnable because they were the source of the condemned Rites, 
The crucial element in Foucquet’s mind was that he saw things 
in the Classics never proposed to the Holy See before **. These 
he believed were vital in preventing the total ruin of the mission 
and in procuring the eternal salvation of that grand nation, 
China. This was his overriding desire—to propose figurism to 
the Holy See—as he set sail for France. 


23 This is Foucquet’s opening statement in his letter to de Goville, 
Canton, August 4, 1721, BAV, Borg. lat. 542, 103. 


CHAPTER V 


RETURN TO EUROPE 


By the time Foucquet had set foot on French soil once 
more, Anglo-French relations had been fundamentally altered. 
Louis XIV, who passed away more than a decade earlier, had 
embarked on a series of wars that were very costly to the nation. 
Not only did funds flow from the treasury for military expend- 
‘ture, but more significantly, these wars set a pattern for the 
decline of French domination in Europe. Yet within its borders 
France in the 1720s was embarking on the first steps of the 
Enlightenment, a movement that would create far more lasting 
repercussions on man’s ideas of himself and of his Judeo-Chris- 
tian past than any French guns could have effected if the French 
had been victorious over the English. In this « rise of modern 
paganism », which became « a single army with a single banner, 
with a large central corps, a right and left wing, daring scouts, 
and lame stragglers », the hostility of Church and state became 
a dominant factor’. During this era, it was France, specifically 
Paris, to which all European intellectuals turned for guidance. 
Paris was the archetype center where the philosophers in France 
could present themselves as models who had used their clas- 
sical learning to free themselves from their Christian past and 
who could then turn to face the modern world. In such cir- 
cumstances the influence of the Church began to wane. Foucquet 
learned of this changed Parisian milieu from a letter sent by 
the French Provincial who declared: « If you knew the situation 
we are in, surely you would not think of returning to France. 
Times have changed, my dear Father. The Jesuits are no longer 





' Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: An Interpretation. The Rise of Mod- 
ern Paganism (New York: Vintage Books, 1966), pp. 7-8. 
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permitted to open their mouths in Paris either in preaching oy 
in the confessional »’*. By the time Foucquet received this letter 
the following year, he had been ordered to leave China. For him 
there no longer was an option whether he would want to return 
to his native land so different from the one he had known. 

Having obtained passage aboard the Prince de Conti, Fowc. 
quet left Canton on January 5, 1720. Because of poor weather 
the vessel did not leave the Canton estuary until the 13th. Two 
days later it passed by Macao. By the end of the month the ves. 
sel reached Poulo Condore where Foucquet met Antoine Gaubij| 
and Jean-Baptiste Charles Jacques. These French Jesuits were 
aboard the Danae on their way to China’. This chance meetins 
made an impression on Gaubil who later challenged Foucquet’s 
opinions on Chinese chronology. All three Jesuits exchanged 
views on recent events and even matched their astronomical] ex- 
pertise by taking the longitude and the latitude of the island. 
A few days later the Prince de Conti along with the Galatée and 
the Maure, which were part of a small fleet returning to France, 
sailed on to Java. En route the Prince de Conti lost track of the 
other two vessels. It was nevertherless able to round the Cape 
of Good Hope by March 30%. 

In trying to sail along the western African coast, however, 
the officers on the Prince de Conti were unable to sight the island 
of St. Helena. They decided to head for Brazil, specifically the 


2 Xavier de la Grandville to Foucquet, Paris, January 28, 1719, BPP, 
Mss. 1638. This was a reply to an earlier letter of Foucquet, but no copy 
of the latter was located. De la Grandville served as provincial from 
1718 to 1721. See Goetstouwers, Synopsis, p. 671. The papal bull, Unigenitus, 
(1713) condemned Jansenism whose spirit continued to prevail in the 
Parlements in France so that the Jesuits were labeled « ultramontane », 
Bangert, History, pp. 301-303. 

3 Foucquet’s « Diary», BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 112. For descriptions of 
Poulo Condore from both newly-arrived missionaries, see Gaubil, Corre- 
spondance de Pékin, pp. 10-19 and Jacques’s letter in Lettres édifiantes 
(Panthéon ed.), III, 316-27. Born in 1688, Jacques served only five years 
on the China mission before he succumbed to an untimely death in 1728. 
For biographical details, see Pfister, Notices, pp. 693-94 and Dehergne, 
Répertoire, p. 131. 

4 Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 112. In an earlier section 
Foucquet narrated that the Galatée and the Maure had been forced to 
stay at Hainan during February and March. For some details on the orig- 
inal departure of these ships from France in March, 1720, see Hervé de 
Halgouet, « Pages coloniales. Relations maritimes de la Bretagne et de la 
Chine au XVIII siécle. Lettres de Canton », Mémoires de la Societé d’H1s- 
toire et d’Archéologie de Bretagne, XV (1934), 343. 
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Bay of All Saints, which they reached by May 9. But as the 

ssel was about to enter the Bay, a Portuguese ship approached. 
ee French officers waited for the vessel to come closer so that 
: could get directions for entry into the Bay. Instead the Por- 
tuguese opened fire, which the French answered with two salvos. 
Unwilling to engage in battle, the officers withdrew and headed 
straight for the town of San Salvador, which was near the Bay >. 
The Portuguese suspected that the Prince de Conti was one of 
the notorious pirate ships then infesting the area. As a result, 
the governor of the Bay of All Saints, D. Vasco Fernandez César 
de Meneses, led a two-week inspection of the French ship °. At 
the request of Meneses, Foucquet stayed with the Portuguese 
Jesuits for over two weeks, that is, until he was ready to sail 
on May 30. His Portuguese confreres were very hospitable and 
thus created a somewhat incongruous experience for a French- 
man who had witnessed the divisiveness of the French and the 
Portuguese Jesuits on the China mission. 

By August 27 of that same year, the Prince de Conti anchored 
off Port Louis in France’. Even before leaving the vessel Fouc- 
quet had written several letters which portrayed his three prin- 
cipal concerns at that time. First he faced the task of getting 
Jean Hu, the Chinese whom he had brought from Canton con- 
trary to his superior’s orders, to the French capital *. Moreover, 
Foucquet confronted a more serious problem with the French 


5 Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 112v. 

6 Ibid. Meneses, also called Louis César de Meneses (as Foucquet 
noted), was born October 16, 1673 and died October 24, 1743. He was 
named viceroy of India in 1712 and eight years later was named viceroy 
of Brazil. This position he filled from November, 1720 until May, 
1735. For biographical details, see Grande enciclopédia portuguesa e 
brasileira, XXVI, 511-12. Meneses asked Foucquet to write a_ report 
about his background and about the ship’s voyage from Canton. This 
was the source of Foucquet’s letter to the Portuguese viceroy, BAV, 
Borg. lat. 565, 114-21. Though undated, Foucquet added a note that 
he delivered it on May 30, 1722. He also added a list of gifts that the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor was sending to the King of Portugal (12iv-122). 
One of the more outstanding in his kindness to Foucquet was Broth- 
er Charles de Belleville (1657-1730), a French Jesuit who, as a sculptor 
and an architect, had designed the residences in Peking and in Canton 
for the French mission. From 1710 until his death, he carried on similar 
ie in Brazil. See Pfister, Notices, pp. 536-37 and Dehergne, Répertoire, 
p. 30. 

’ BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 123. 

’ See de Goville’s letter to Guibert, Canton, November 25, 1722, ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 183, 82-85v. Foucquet admitted that Hervieu had ordered him not 
to bring a Chinese to France. 
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Compagnie des Indes Orientales, since it refused to remove the 
eleven cases of European and Chinese books without a previous 
clearance by the French government’. Lastly, after learning on 
September 2 that Mezzabarba had arrived in Portugal, Foucquet 
began to reflect on the long-range task of going to Rome to 
fulfill the legate’s orders. 

Of these three concerns, Hu’s entry into Paris was some. 
what smoothly executed, although later, as will be clarified 
Hu caused serious embarrassment for Foucquet. The more im. 
mediate, yet complex, issue was the importation of the books. 
The director of the Royal Library in Paris, Jean-Paul Bignon, 
had asked the Compagnie to get some Chinese books for the ]i- 
brary. Captain M. de la Bretesche Litoust, then in Canton, sent 
a Chinese merchant to Nanking to buy books from the list Bignon 
had forwarded. These books, seven cases in all, were shipped 
aboard the Galatée and reached Bignon before Foucquet arrived 
in Port Louis. Seeing that the Chinese merchant failed to buy 
all the books listed by Bignon, Foucquet, still in Canton, wrote 
a second list for further purchases in China”. Because his own 
eleven cases contained several thousand Chinese books he sought 
Bignon’s assistance to get them through customs. 

Bignon’s position as Royal Librarian eventually helped in 
getting the eleven cases sent to Paris, first via Nantes where 
Foucquet spent some time on his way to the French capital. 
The books were not permitted to be shipped with Foucquet’s 


° The Compagnie des Indes Orientales was formed in 1719 by an amal- 
gation of several different French trading companies. A thorough study 
chiefly from Western sources on French commerce in Canton is L. Der- 
migny, Le Chine et l’Occident. Le Commerce a Canton au XVIIle siécle, 
1719-1833, 4 vols., (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1964). 

10 Foucquet to Abbé Jean-Paul Bignon, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 124-25v. 
The date, August 28, 1722, does not occur in the letter itself but is men- 
tioned in Bignon’s reply to Foucquet, September 5, (129v). The original 
autograph is in BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 103-04. The first half of this letter 
was published in Henri Omont, Missions archéologiques franc¢aises en 
Orient au XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1902), 
pp. 810-11. The second half was partially published in Pinot, Documents, 
pp. 10-11. This last section recently appeared in Etiemble, Les Jésuttes, 
pp. 190-91. Pinot, however, incorrectly attributed this letter’s addressee 
as Fourmont; Etiemble also followed the same error. Omont had cor- 
rectly indicated Bignon as the addressee. Further proof is found in Fouc- 
quet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 124. Moreover a check of the origi- 
nal in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, reveals that Pinot omitted the 
last two paragraphs and the postscript. For additional details about 
Bignon, see Biographie universelle, IV, 302-03. | 
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tourage, but by way of La Havre and then on to Paris. Because 
= these entanglements, Foucquet had to write several lists of 
ne books in those eleven cases". Part of the shipment had al- 
; ady been damaged by the time it reached Nantes where the 
i were then opened for further inspection. Eventually they 
Seaned their destination inasmuch as Bignon claimed that the 
books were for the Royal Library ”. 
The question of Foucquet’s fulfilling Mezzabarba’s orders to 
o to Rome was perhaps the most vexing problem he faced. In 
an exchange of correspondence while waiting in Port Louis for 
the clearance of his books, Foucquet asked the Apostolic Nuncio 
‘n Paris, Bartholomew Massei, whether he should still proceed 
to Rome. Massei insisted that Foucquet keep his commission 
secret, but he should go to La Fléche as the Provincial, Jean 
Bodin, had ordered. The nuncio suggested that Foucquet should 
write directly to Rome to elaborate his ideas, though he pro- 
mised to write if Foucquet still wanted him to do so¥. When 





11 Omont, Missions archéologiques, pp. 1155-78; BM, Add. Mss. 20583, 
A. For a discussion of these lists, see Witek, « Foucquet et les livres chi- 
nois », Colloque international, Les Rapports entre la Chine et l'Europe, 
pp. 148-49. After this essay was completed, the autograph original of 
Foucquet’s catalogue came to the author’s attention. Gratitude is extend- 
ed to Joseph Dehergne, S. J. for the information listed in Inventaire som- 
maire des Archives du Departernent des Affaires Etrangéres. Mémoires 
et Documents. Fonds divers. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1892), pp. 87- 
88. See « Catalogue des livres chinois apportés de la Chine par le Pére 
Foucquet, jésuite, en l’année 1722», Archives des Affaires Etrangeéres, 
Mémoires et documents, Asie, 3, 156-66. An examination of this catalogue 
reveals that its total of 3,815 volumes with romanized titles and authors 
as well as some annotations differs from the total of 3,980 volumes 
noted in the later copies. Besides some additional new titles, the varia- 
tion is also apparently the result of dividing inconsistently the number 
of ts’e or individually bound volumes from the number of ?t’ao or 
slipcases. 

12 Foucquet to Bignon, Port Louis, September 14, 1722; Nantes, Sep- 
tember 29, 1722; Nantes, October 12, 1722, BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 105- 
108; published in Omont, Missions archéologiques, pp. 811-15. Also see his 
letter to Bignon, BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 110r-v and in his « Diary », BAV, 
Borg. lat. 565, 129v. Meanwhile in Paris, Cardinal Guillaume Dubois (1656- 
1723), the secretary of state, at the urging of the Jesuit royal confessor, 
ordered the books to be forwarded to the chief of police. See BN, Mss. 
fr. 25056, 294 and BSG, Mss. 1961, 9r-v, part of Foucquet’s correspondence 
with the royal confessor. Dubois became a cardinal in July, 1721, assumed 
the position of secretary of state in August, 1722 and died in August of 
a sores year. For additional details, see Biographie untverselle, 

; -54, 


'’ For the exchange of this correspondence, see Foucquet’s « Diary » 
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Foucquet reached Nantes on September 29, he learned nearly two 
weeks later that the Provincial wanted him to come to Paris 
instead. Even before receiving this letter, Foucquet had Written 
Bodin about Mezzabarba’s orders to go to Rome". This com. 
plicated the issue somewhat, for it necessitated Massei’s holding 
an interview with the Jesuit Provincial. After Foucquet reached 
Paris in early November, the nuncio had to visit Cardinal Gyjj. 
laume Dubois, the secretary of state under Louis XV, to get an 
exit visa for Foucquet ”. Besides notifying the Provincial, Foyc. 
quet also wrote to Claude Bertrand Tachereau de Liniéres, the 
royal confessor, about his commission to go to Rome. This cor. 
respondence was friendly at first, but it became somewhat 
strained even before Foucquet entered the French capital, Part 
of the reason seems to have been that the apostolic nuncio had 
asked de Liniéres to arrange for an appointment for him to see 
Cardinal Dubois. 


Entrance Into Parts 


When Foucquet finally arrived in Paris on November, 3, Jean- 
Baptiste du Halde, the well-known editor of the Lettres édif- 
antes, and Louis Jean-Xavier Armand Nyel, a former missionary in 
China, met him with a carriage they rented”. A few days later 
Foucquet sent letters to the French Assistant, Guibert, and to 
Father General Tamburini that he had already seen the nuncio 
about going to Rome”. Since the nuncio had discussed the 


in which he copied out the letters, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 126v; 128r-v; 131v; 
138; 143v-146. Foucquet had already learned that he would not be allowed 
to live in Paris, but was to reside in La Fléche. Part of the problem was 
the financial support which the professed house in Paris would be re- 
quired to provide on his behalf. 

14 Foucquet to Bodin, Nantes, October 5, 1722, tbid., 146v-147. Foucquet 
learned about his new orders of proceeding to Paris on October 10. See 
ibid., 150v. 

IS [bid., 154; 155r-v; 156. The last item is Massei’s original letter to 
Foucquet. 

16 The Foucquet-de Liniéres correspondence is ibid., 140v-141; 149- 
50; 153z-v; 159-60. Copies of these letters are in BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 293-95; 
BSG, Mss. 1961, 8-11. De Liniéres (1658-1746) had been the procurator in 
Paris for the China mission from 1708 to 1712. See Dehergne, Répertoire, 
p. 317. 

17 Nyel (1670-1737) had arrived in Macao in 1711, then in Kiangsi the 
following year. Forced to return to Canton, he eventually became the 
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matter with the Provincial, all seemingly was set. Ceru, who ini- 
tially had been partly responsible for helping Foucquet in get- 
ting Mezzabarba’s orders back in Canton, was then in Rome 
trying to arrange for a place of residence for Foucquet, but 
outside any Jesuit house’. In mid-December Foucquet had a 
conference with de Liniéres in which he asked him to intercede 
with Dubois about an exit visa. The nuncio was at Versailles the 
next day to see Dubois, not only to obtain official government 
approval of Foucquet’s departure, but also to allow him to take 
the Chinese books with him”. This intervention apparently led 
to Foucquet’s own stay in Versailles from December 21 to 
December 28. He offered Mass three times on Christmas Day 
+n the royal chapel and later that day was able to see Dubois 
who insisted that an exact list of the books be given him. Two 
days later Foucquet met the nuncio who wanted to know if the 
books belonged to him. Foucquet replied that the Jesuits in China 
had so written and that the Jesuits in France understood it. The 
next day Foucquet saw Dubois for a further discussion of the 
same matters. When Foucquet saw de Liniéres later that same 
day, the royal confessor said that it was then impossible to see 
the king, Louis XV, that Foucquet could go to Rome, but that 
the books were to remain in Paris”. 

Sometime during his few months’ stay in Paris, Foucquet 
met Louis de Rouvroy, Duc de Saint-Simon and Francois-Marie 


procurator for the mission in 1715 in Rome. Five years after meeting 
Foucquet in Paris, he became the preceptor to the children of the Spanish 
court. His death occurred in Madrid. See Pfister, Notices, pp. 626-27 and 
Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 188-89. Arrangements were made for Foucquet 
to reside at the professed house, Rue de St. Antoine, Paris. Some inter- 
esting items noted about him are his correct date of birth, that his 
health was good and that his ministry before the missions was teaching 
the humanities for four years and mathematics for one year. This refers 
to his regency in Paris and to his one year of teaching at La Fléche before 
his tertianship. See ARSJ, Franc. 19, 24. 

18 BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 160v-161. 

19 Tbid., 163. 
éf . Ibid., 163v-164. These are the « Diary » entries for December 15 and 

, 1722. 

41 Ibid., 165-66. On April 15, 1723, three days after Foucquet left Paris, 
the Versailles court ordered that the books were to be confiscated. See 
J. Dehergne, « Mgr. Jean-Francois Foucquet », Dictionnaire des lettres fran- 
¢aises, ed. G. Grente, (Paris: A. Fayard, 1960), I, 468. Yet after the death 
of Dubois later that year, the Holy See through its nuncio in Paris 
pressured the French government to forward the volumes to Rome. 
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Arouet (Voltaire). This is based on the later correspondenc 
Foucquet had with Saint-Simon and on a short comment i 
Voltaire *. Unfortunately Foucquet’s « Diary », the basic account 
of his stay in Paris, contains no entries about these events 
Neither the dates nor the number of times nor the topics of 
their discussions are known”. To the historians of the French 
Enlightenment, it may seem disappointing that Foucquet did 
not realize the importance of such notables. Yet it should be 
remembered that the France Foucquet had left had changed 
Absent from his native land for nearly two decades and con. 
sumed with a desire to get to Rome to discuss figurism, Fouc- 
quet’s interest in the French savants during his stay in Paris 
apparently was not that strong”. 

Besides meeting such notables in Paris, Foucquet also had 
a number of conversations with Nyel, the former missionary to 
China, and with du Halde, who was then beginning to collect 
data for his monumental history of China®. In his conference 
with du Halde, Foucquet at first did not mention his views on 


#2 In the entry for October 16, 1723 (Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 203v), Foucquet recalled that he met Saint-Simon several times 
in Paris. This entry has been reproduced in Helene Himelfarb and Bruno 
Neveu, « Saint-Simon, les Jésuites et la Chine. Correspondance inédite 
avec le P. Foucquet et le cardinal Gualterio sur les affaires chinoises », 
Cahiers Saint-Simon, no. 5 (1977), 40. The influence of this relationship 
during Foucquet’s early years in Rome will be discussed later. According 
to Voltaire, Foucquet had mentioned several times that there were few 
atheist philosophers in China. See his « Essai sur les moeurs », in Oeuvres 
complétes de Voltaire (Paris. A. A. Renouard, 1819), XIII, 257. 

23 The last entry in the « Diary» when Foucquet was still in Paris 
is April 11, 1723 (Borg. lat. 565, 168v). There is no information about these 
meetings, even though Foucquet divided his material by dates and also 
referred to earlier entries by citing the previous page numbers. The next 
entry is that of September 4, 1723 (173r), but 169-172v are blank. 

24 On Voltaire’s relations with Foucquet, see A. Rowbotham, « Vol- 
taire, Sinophile », Proceedings of the Modern Language Association, XLVII 
(1932), 1051-52; Eugene K. Culhane, « Voltaire’s Jesuit Sources on China », 
(unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Fordham University, 1956), pp. 274-77. 

% In his Description géographique, historique, chronologique et phy- 
sique de l’empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie chinoise (The Hague: H. 
Scheurleer, 1736), I, last unnumbered page of the preface, du Halde listed 
all those Jesuits whose writings he used in compiling the work, even 
those of Visdelou who had long since left the Society of Jesus. Foucquet’s 
name was not mentioned. The list was recently reprinted in Pierre Huard 
and Ming Wong, «Les enquétes francaises sur la science et la technolo- 
gie chinoises au XVIIIe siécle », Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise de l’Extréme- 
Orient, LIII (1966), 152-53. 
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the Chinese Rites, but praised the excellent doctrine of the Chi- 
nese Classics %° After learning how Mezzabarba had ordered Fouc- 
quet to go to Rome, du Halde asked Foucquet how he would be 
able to disclose what he claimed was admirable in the Classics 
which the learned Chinese themselves had not uncovered. The 
Chinese did not have the key which was the knowledge of the 
Christian mysteries was Foucquet’s reply. When du Halde coun- 
tered that so many Jesuits as Couplet, Verbiest, and others ac- 
quainted with Chinese literature certainly had that key, Fouc- 
quet explained that the Chinese did not have the key, namely, 
the knowledge of the Christian mysteries. After clarifying his 
point, Foucquet said he really did not know the reason, but 
that he would do nothing against his conscience, honor, love for 
religion, and the Society of Jesus. He said several times that he 
could not doubt that the Chinese Rites were not superstitious 
but that once the Holy See had made the decision, it was neces- 
sary to obey. Yet Foucquet pointed out that the Pope had not 
decided absolutely but only on the exposition of facts presented 
to him. Du Halde asked if for a hundred years so many missionar- 
ies and the Holy See itself had permitted superstitious practi- 
ces. Foucquet rejoindered that the same question had been pro- 
posed in Rome without making any impression. 

When asked if the Chinese believed that the soul of the de- 
funct resided in the tablets, Foucquet replied positively and neg- 
atively. He cited the statement of an important Chinese official 
who said his family, dispersed through many places and prov- 
inces in China, made their ceremonies on the same hour on the 
same day. Thus it would be foolish to say that his relatives were 
in fifty different places at the same time. Du Halde then wanted 
to know if the Chinese Christians mingled superstitions in their 
ceremonies. Foucquet denied they did because they were well 
instructed. This was in contrast to Saint-Simon’s experience in 
Spain (personally narrated to Foucquet) where he found villag- 





6 This is based on a report by Niccolo Gianpriamo (1686-1759) en- 
titled, « Racconto d’alcuni tratenimenti del P. Foucquet col P. du Halde », 
ARSI, FG 723, no. 8. Gianpriamo was sent by the K’ang-hsi Emperor as 
his envoy to Rome where he arrived in October, 1722; he was never allowed 
to” return to China. See Pfister, Notices, p. 642 and Dehergne, Réper- 
toire, p. 109. The exact date of this meeting is not known. Probably it 
occurred some time after du Halde gave Foucquet a copy of the eight 
Propositions extracted from his writings by superiors in Rome. These 
Propositions are in Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV. Borg. lat. 565, 164r-v. 
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ers adoring the image of the Blessed Virgin as if it were the 
Eucharist. Such cultic images were not to be abolished, Foucquet 
said, but rather the people should be better instructed. 

The discussion then centered on the official rites that the 
Emperor performed, These Foucquet claimed were the same as 
those the Emperor made to his own ancestors since the prayers 
in the official Chinese ritual contained prayers that the Emperor 
offered to his own ancestors. Yet he insisted that these rites 
were distinct from the rites of the rest of the Chinese, because 
the ritual pertained only to the Emperor, not to anyone else in 
China. The overall impression Foucquet created for du Halde 
was that of a Jesuit upholding his confreres’ views. 

In his conference with Nyel, almost all the same points 
were covered. Nyel reported to Tamburini that it was quite clear 
that Foucquet had asked Mezzabarba to be sent to Rome and 
that the papal legate himself had written Propaganda to have 
them order Foucquet to come to Rome with Jean Hu and with 
his Chinese books *’. Nyel declared that Foucquet had either 
through the legate or his aides in Canton persuaded Mezzabarba 
that his views of the Chinese Classics were the only way out of 
the impasse, but which he alone could present to the Pope so 
that he could define the celebrated issue safely (« tuto ») and at 
the same time satisfy the Chinese Emperor. This last could be 
achieved if the Emperor understood that the Classics contained 
a holy doctrine consonant with Christianity. 

Though Nyel admitted to Tamburini that Foucquet was a 
gifted, erudite person who could explain his thoughts elegantly 
and clearly, he was exceedingly filled with himself (« seipso valde 
plenus ») and with his own ideas. Nyel insisted that Foucquet’s 
views were far different from Maigrot’s, for Foucquet held that 
the Rites were originally religious in that they paid homage to 
the same God of the Christians. Although over the centuries they 
had become superstitious, they could be reduced to the limits 
of a civil, political cult *. 


27 Nyel to Tamburini, Paris, December 7, 1722, ARSJ, Gallia 111, 20-22. 
He had many talks with Foucquet since the latter’s arrival in Paris. This 
Latin letter contains a precis in French of Foucquet’s figurism which 
apparently Nyel drafted from his discussions. 

28 Jbid., 22r-v. Nyel declared: «Praetendit tamen illos ritus hodie 
posse reduci intra limites civilis et politici cultus, sublatis superstitiosis ». 
But he warned that Foucquet’s private opinion should be examined lest 
it bring harm to the mission. In his view Francois Noel was the only 
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From the details of Foucquet’s meetings with Nyel and du 
Halde it is clear that a certain ambivalence still existed in his 
mind. Before he left Canton he had written Contancin that there 
was a real apotheosis between the imperial rites and those per- 
formed by the common people”. Yet in Paris he insisted that 
the two should remain separate. Then too, he alleged that the 
rites could be reduced within the limits of a civil, political act. 
This he had not quite intimated in his writings from Canton. 
Instead, he sought to create a climate in which he could present 
his case for figurism before the Holy See. In his view Maigrot’s 
sreatest error in his arguments before the K’ang-hsi Emperor 
was that he had denigrated Chinese literature, especially the 
Classics. These Foucquet’s figurism would elevate to a supreme 
pinnacle. Since the decision of the Holy See had condemned the 
Rites, it was better to obey and admit the Rites were wrong 
until such time as the facts on which that condemnation was 
based were reviewed and reinterpreted so that figurism could 
have its day. For figurism alone, he believed, could satisfy both 
Pope and Emperor. But by the time he reached Rome and dis- 
cussed his ideas on figurism and Chinese chronology he found 
that his views fell on deaf ears. 


Proceeding to Rome 


Before he could leave Paris for Rome, Foucquet tried to 
settle a difficulty he had been facing since his arrival in France. 
When he left Canton in 1722 he had brought Jean Hu aboard the 
Prince de Conti*. Foucquet hoped to utilize Hu’s services to 
help him in reading and in translating the four thousand Chinese 
books he was importing. Hu had been a porter in the Jesuit 
house in Canton and was able to write Chinese. But he had never 
passed the civil service examinations and in fact was a last des- 
perate choice by Foucquet to bring a Chinese with him. Shortly 
after his arrival in France, Foucquet arranged for Propaganda 





one then in Europe who could comment on the validity of Foucquet’s in- 
terpretation of the Chinese Classics. 

*» Foucquet to Contancin, Canton, December 16, 1721, ARSJ, FG 730 
(Lettere 1721). This is an extract of Foucquet’s letter apparently written 
to Contancin, but it is in the handwriting of Hervieu who copied it from 
the copy he had received from Contancin. 

0 See above, n. 8. 
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to support Hu*’. Because of his illness on the voyage, Hu’s phys. 
ical and mental health deteriorated so extensively that he was 
eventually confined to an asylum”. With the aid of de Goville 
who had recently returned from the China mission and who 
was asked to settle Hu’s case with the French authorities, Hy 
returned to China a few years later. By then Foucquet, his pa- 
tron, was in Rome. Since Hu’s presence in France had caused 
Foucquet some problems, he decided to write a report about 
the entire incident. This was published nearly a century ago in 
an article by Henri Cordier®. But sometime after the episode 
itself, Voltaire penned a short but inaccurate anecdote that to 
some extent ridiculed Hu and cast doubt on Foucquet’s judg. 
ment *. 

Just a few days before his early April departure for Rome, 
Foucquet wrote a reply to a letter of Guibert, the French Assis- 
tant, in which the latter outlined reasons for not coming to the 
Eternal City. But none of them would Foucquet accept, for the 
Pope had returned to his normal duties after his recent illness 
and, moreover, Mezzabarba had left Lyons more than three 
weeks before. Uncertain whether Guibert really understood that 
the orders to go to Rome came from the Holy See, Foucquet 
assured the French Assistant that they had and for that reason 


31 BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 190v. See also Joseph Dehergne, « Voyageurs 
chinois venus a Paris», Monumenta Serica, XXIII (1964), 378. 

32 Jean Hu’s letter to Foucquet, BAV, Borg. cin. 511 (5). Hu refers to 
himself only with his Christian name, not his ming or hao. It should be 
noted that Hou is the French romanization for Hu in the Wade-Giles 
system. 

33 Henri Cordier, « Documents inédits pour servir a l’histoire ecclésias- 
tique de ]’Extréme-Orient, III. Le Chinois du P. Foucquet», Revue de 
V’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 381-422; 523-71. Foucquet’s title of the report is 
« Récit fidéle de ce qui regarde le chinois nommé Jean Hou que le P. 
Foucquet jésuite amena de Ja Chine en France dans l’année 1722 sur le 
Prince de Conti, vaisseau appartenant a la Compagnie des Indes ». Cor- 
dier’s version is based on the copy in the Archives des Affaires étrangeéres 
in Paris, No. 169, Papers of the Duc de Saint Simon. Another copy is in 
BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 1-128. The only autograph note by Foucquet occurs 
on f. 112. The autograph text and notes are in BL, Add. mss. 26817, 231-66. 
An exception is that the collection of manuscript letters marked A to M 
by Foucquet in the BAV, Borg. cin. copy are not found in the BL copy. 
It was somewhat ironic that de Goville had to assist in getting Hu re- 
turned to China, since he was the superior who had ordered Foucquet 
in Canton not to take any Chinese to France. 

34 Voltaire, Dictionnaire philosophique, in his Oeuvres completes, 
XXXITI, 310-12. 
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obedience to such a summons was mandatory. If there was any 
question about his views, Foucquet reminded him that all his 
writings had been sent to the Jesuit General. Lacking the space 
for a lengthy discussion of his opinions in such a short letter, 
he reduced them to two basic points. The ancient Chinese books 
were excellent, but they had been subjected to abuse and were 
mingled with very criminal superstitions, the greatest of which 
was the apotheosis of the emperors and their own ancestors 
with Shang-ti. Yet this term sometimes referred to five or six 
gods in the books of the Chinese philosophers, so that it was not 
appropriate to use for the Christian God. All of this led to his 
second point, that to save China, the Chinese must be told about 
their decadence or fall in the abuse of their own Classics *. With 
these points clearly outlined, Guibert could readily understand 
Foucquet’s position. 

Little of what he wrote to Guibert was new, however, al- 
though it pointed to the direction of his position enunciated two 
days later in his letter to Cassius who then worked at Propagan- 
da and had been with Mezzabarba in Peking. Enclosing a copy 
of his letter to Guibert, Foucquet stated bluntly that if by chance 
there was anything in it that would displease the Holy See, he 
would condemn it in advance and efficaciously and immediately 
repudiate it. He added: « Would then that the defenders (of the 
Rites) show themselves ready and prompt to obey and condemn 
Chinese superstition » *. The day after he wrote this letter Fouc- 
quet left Paris for Rome. 


Interrogation at Propaganda 


At the outskirts of the Eternal City, a carriage sent by Car- 
dinal Giuseppe Sacripante, Prefect of Propaganda, awaited him. 
Through papal instructions Foucquet learned that he was to 
live at Propaganda. Hence, except for some excursions to a near- 


35> Foucquet to Guibert, April 9, 1723, in his « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 
265, 167r-v. He acknowledged receipt of two letters from Guibert since 
he had returned to France. 

. *6 Foucquet to Cassius, April 11, 1723, ibid., 168r-v. Foucquet met Cas- 
silus in Canton when he had accompanied Mezzabarba from Peking. See 
tbid., 106v. Biographical details about Cassius, a priest, are apparently 
unavailable. After leaving Paris, Foucquet visited his relatives in Avallon, 
then. proceeded to Rome by way of Lyons, Turin, Milan and Bologna. For 
his sojourn, see ibid., 195v and BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 84v-85v. 
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by villa, he lived in Rome from the day of his arrival on June 4 
1723 until his death eighteen years later”. The Holy See 
had already received others who had been recently in Peking 
Niccolo Gianpriamo, sent by the K’ang-hsi Emperor as his per- 
sonal envoy to report to the Pope on the Mezzabarba mission 
accompanied Lev Vasilevich Izmailov’s entourage on its way 
back to Moscow and arrived in Rome on October 19, 1722 
By early May the following year, Mezzabarba had also arrived 
and delivered his reports on the negotiations with the Emperor. 
Perhaps these proceedings delayed any further action by Prop- 
aganda to consider the case of Foucquet ”. 

Not until August 16 did Propaganda conduct an official in- 
terrogation of Foucquet. This was one week after it had begun 
a series of meetings regarding the missions in China“. Although 
the original transcript of the interrogation has been missing 


37 In several letters Foucquet repeated that he had no foreknowledge 
that the Pope would order him to live at Propaganda. An example is his 
letter to Appiani, October 8, 1723, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 197. In fact even 
the Jesuit General was under the impression that Foucquet would live 
in the professed house and thus be under the jurisdiction of the Society. 
When Sacripante’s arrangements became known to Tamburini, the Gen- 
eral visited several cardinals and also the Pope about the matter. See 
his letter to Andre G. Andreucci, Frascati, June 9, 1723, ARSJ, Epp. NN. 46, 
252v. The writer is indebted to Joseph Dehergne, S.J., who called this 
reference to his attention. Foucquet explained the events surrounding his 
arrival in Rome in a letter to de Liniéres, Rome, June 8, 1723, BAV, 
Borg. lat. 565, 85r-v. Additional copies are listed in the bibliography. 

38 Gianpriamo (1686-1759) worked as a mathematician in Peking from 
1717 until his departure four years later. He was responsible for helping 
to spread Christianity to Korea by presenting doctrinal essays of Ricci 
and others to Korean envoys who visited the Chinese capital. The Em- 
peror had asked the Russians to permit him to travel to Rome by the 
overland route. Although Peter the Great tried dilatory tactics to keep 
him in Moscow, he eventually allowed Gianpriamo to continue his journey. 
Thus he was the only Jesuit of the old China mission ever to travel 
overland from Peking to Europe. For documents on the Izmailov mis- 
sion, see Fu, Chronicle, pp. 128-36; for a discussion of Gianpriamo’s jour- 
ney, see Sebes, « Jesuit Attempts », Canada-Mongolia Review, V (April, 
1979), 67. 

39 Foucquet had an audience with Pope Innocent XIII on June 8, but 
no record of the meeting seems extant. He refers to this event in his let- 
ter to Bouvet, Rome, October 4, 1723, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 191v. 

40 The first meeting in this series occurred on August 9. See Fouc- 
quet to Appiani, October 8, 1723, ibid., 197r-v and APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et 
Ind. (1723-28), vol. 4, la. 
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from the Propaganda Archives since 1837“, a copy that possibly 
Lcleneed to Cardinal Antonio Gentili will serve as a substitute 
ae an overview of the proceedings *. 

A wide range of topics was covered in the session. The first 
concerned Foucquet’s earliest attempts to meet Mezzabarba at 
Pa-tou-ling. He explained to the assembled prelates that an offi- 
cial of the Imperial Household, Li Ping-chung, (whose Manchu 
name was Li Purha) prevented him from seeing the legate, 
though Li had always been quite courteous and well disposed 
to Foucquet in Peking. Having contacted Mezzabarba by letters 
secretly delivered to him, Foucquet admitted to the cardinals 
that he had asked for a delay in staying in Canton because of 
his poor health. He added that a few days beforehand he had 
asked the Visitator, Laureati, in a personal interview for this 
permission. But rather than make himself suspect and not to 
counter the Fathers in Peking, Laureati sent Foucquet to the 
Patriarch, Mezzabarba. Foucquet admitted, however, that Lau- 
reati was a talented, spirited person who had not done all he 
could have for the Mezzabarba legation. In Foucquet’s judgment 
this was because Laureati had two obligations to fulfill simulta- 
neously, his duties to the Holy See and his attempts to please 





41 [bid. In a third hand a note on that page states: «N. B. Queste 
carte sono state trovate nel 1837. Manca pero il foglio delle interroga- 
zioni ». The absence of this document should not be a surprise, for the 
Archives were seized during the Napoleonic wars, brought to Paris, and 
only years Jater returned to Rome. See N. Kowalsky, « Inventario del- 
l’Archivio storico della S. Congregazione ‘de Propaganda Fide’ », NZMW, 
XVII (1961), 9. 

“2 The title is « Risposte date dal P. Gio. Francesco Foucquet della 
Compagnia di Giesu a varie domande fattegli nel Congresso tenutosi in 
Propaganda lunedi 16. Agosto 1723, coll’intervento degl’Em. Sig. Cardi- 
nali Sacripante Prefetto, Fabroni, et Scotti, e di Moms. Segretario, e 
dopo rivedute dal medesimo Padre, accresciute di quale di cosa, che non 
Sl era ricordato nel Congresso », BL, Add. mss. 26817, 179-189v. Whether this 
manuscript ever belonged to the Propaganda Archives seems impossible 
to determine. Antonio Xaverio de Gentilibus (also called Gentili) was born 
in 1681, became a bishop in 1727, a cardinal in 1731 and died in 1753. 
For details, see Ritzler, Hierarchia, V, 312. Carolus Augustinus Fabroni 
was elevated to the cardinalate on May 17, 1706 under Clement XI and 
died on September 19, 1727; Bernardinus Scotti was elevated to the car- 
dinalate on May 29, 1715, also under Clement XI, and died on November 
16, 1726. See ibid., 26; 30. A shorter account that basically follows the chron- 
ological and topical order of the « Risposte» is entitled « Notizie breve 
spettante alla persona di P. J.is Fran.ci Foucquet Gesuita francese », ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 178, 426-29. 
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the Emperor along with the Fathers in Peking *®. When asked 
who were the principal promoters of the machinations and arti- 
fices against the execution of the Apostolic Constitution, Fouc. 
quet answered that it was the Peking Fathers, especially pa. 
rennin and Mourao. But they were not alone, for Regis, de 
Mailla, de Tartre, and Dentrecolles were to be included. Dentre. 
colles and Regis were described as « more shrewd and occult , 
in their operations whereas the other two were less cautious 
and more impetuous “. About Bouvet, Foucquet pointed out that 
he was the oldest among the French Jesuits in Peking. As a 
person « most firm and moderate » Bouvet had treated Ripa and 
Pedrini with respect. But in Canton Foucquet felt that Bouvet’s 
conduct with them had changed to aversion so that Bouvet could 
be included with the above-named Fathers in Peking *. 
Foucquet was then asked about his own arrival and occupa- 
tions in China. After a short comment on his arrival, he men- 
tioned that from 1711 to 1720 he had been occupied in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor composing books on astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and even some essays touching on religion. After so many 
years of reading Chinese literature he found that the doctrine 
in them had been adulterated and corrupt. The papal decrees 
of 1704, 1710, and 1715 in as much as they condemned this doc- 
trine were, in his judgment, most holy and just. This had been 


4 BL, Add. mss. 26817, 180v-181. Foucquet’s claim that Laureati, the 
Visitator, did not want to run counter to the Peking Fathers seems a 
bit overdrawn. Laureati clearly understood the instructions of the General 
concerning the need for Foucquet’s immediate return to Europe. It has 
already been pointed out in the previous chapter that Foucquet wanted 
to extend his stay in Canton, even against his superiors’ wishes. 

4 Ibid., 182r-v. Foucquet added that he had a copy of an essay by de 
Tartre that attempted to prove that when the Emperor put his relatives’ 
images alongside Shang-ti during the imperial sacrifices, he was perfom- 
ing a mere political act. What essay Foucquet meant is not clear. But it 
is noteworthy that contrary to his past practice of condemning de Tartre 
for his statements about the atheism of the Chinese, Foucquet omitted 
to mention this. With regard to the other Jesuits, he indicated that Sua- 
rez, the oldest Jesuit in Peking, and Joao Francisco Cardoso (1677-1723) 
were the strongest opponents of the papal decree. Unknown to Fouc- 
quet was the fact that Cardoso had died in Peking on August 14, just 
two days before he made his accusation in Rome. For biographical details 
on Cardoso, see Pfister, Notices, p. 623 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 44-45. 

45 BL, Add. mss. 26817, 183r-v. Foucquet defended Gollet, Louis Por- 
quet (1671-1752) and Claude Jacquemin (1669-1734), but not Hervieu and 
Dentrecolles. For biographical details on Porquet and Jacquemin, see 
Pfister, Notices, pp. 588-90; 595-96 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 131; 208-09. 
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his idea for many years but to publish it he had need of many 
writings: Presently he was preparing an essay which he hoped 
to complete in a few months *. 

The next topic centered on the cause of Foucquet’s leaving 
China. After narrating the details of Tamburini’s orders given 
him on October 28, 1720, Foucquet mentioned that a letter had 
been received by de Mailla from Tartary which threatened that 
Foucquet would be put into chains and sent to Canton forcibly 
if he did not leave Peking in obedience to the orders of Tambu- 
rini, Foucquet asked Dentrecolles for a copy to be sent to Tam- 
burini, but he was refused. De Mailla said that those who wrote 
the order did not want to be named “’, Moreover, Parennin and 
Mourao, in getting the Emperor's approval to leave the Court, 
characterized him as a friend of Maigrot and as an aide of Pe- 
drini and Ripa”. 

Foucquet’s replies about Mezzabarba’s embassy in Peking 
were limited and speculative, because he had not been in the 
Chinese capital at the same time. But Propaganda wanted to 
know what remedy Foucquet believed could be used to induce 
the Jesuits there to the obedience they owed. Foucquet replied 
that as long as the K’ang-hsi Emperor lived, he saw no possible 
practical solution. But once he died and a successor came to 
the throne, the Jesuits would have lost their supporter and the 
other protectors they then had ”*. 

Asked if he had seen Father General Tamburini since his 
arrival in Rome, Foucquet said he had done so three or four 
times ©. On one occasion because the hour was late, Tamburini 
lamented that all Rome was saying that the Jesuits in China were 
trying to please the Emperor and were evading the cause of all 
the evils there. Foucquet told Tamburini that while he was in 


46 The essay will be discussed shortly. See also note 76 below. 

47 BL, Add. mss. 26817, 186v. Exactly who wrote the threatening letter 
Foucquet did not clarify. But his assertion would help in creating the 
impression that Villermaules later portrayed, that is, that Foucquet in 
Peking was like Joseph living among his jealous brothers. See his Anec- 
dotes, IV, 55 (unnumbered footnote). 

*% BL, Add. mss. 26817, 187. This was repeated by Pedrini in his letter 
to Ceru, in Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 82. 

; * It is clear from Foucquet’s remark that the death of the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor in December, 1722 was not yet known in Rome in August, 1723. 

. 0 No other record of Foucquet’s visits to Tamburini from June to 
mid-August was found. As noted earlier, these months are not included in 
his « Diary », See supra, n. 23. 
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Peking the Jesuits gave just reasons for such quarrels. But Tam. 
burini asked Foucquet if a remedy had already passed by. Fouc. 
quet suggested that the misdeeds of a few should not harm the 
entire Society, for the General himself had spoken and writte, 
to all thereon ™. ; 

After this, the interrogation included a commendation of 
Castorano for his work against Stumpf’s Informatio pro Veritate 
Foucquet also commented on the conditions of Appiani in Pe. 
king before he was sent to prison in Canton. The account ended 
with a statement that if the Jesuits in Peking had been as fer. 
vent in implementing the Apostolic Constitution as they had 
been in opposing it, they would have helped their cause and 
would have especially avoided many lesser problems. Foucquet 
then signed the document ™. 

After reading the above synopsis of Foucquet’s interrogation 
one might wonder about its contents and also its omissions. In 
some sense this was the nadir of Foucquet’s career, for he failed 
to see by attacking his own confreres, he was attempting to re- 
move the very men who had continually supported the mission— 
the same mission he himself repeatedly stated he wanted to save. 
If the Jesuits whom he named were removed from Peking, he 
had no one whom he could send to maintain the necessary sup- 
port of the Emperor. On the other hand both Castorano and Ripa 
had earlier reported to Propaganda that Foucquet did not want 
to offend the Emperor openly by insisting on the observance 
of the Rites issue*. Nor is it clear from this report that his 
auditors, the cardinals, understood that Foucquet had been ac- 
cused of disobedience and had been deprived of active and pas- 
sive voice in the Society of Jesus. With regard to his system of 
figurism, there is only a vague reference about his view of the 
doctrine in the Classics having become corrupt and adulterated. 

How much credence the cardinals put into Foucquet’s in- 
terrogation may be open for discussion. But when it is linked 
with the information brought to them by Gianpriamo and Mezza- 
barba it would not be improbable to claim that the interrogation 
helped solidify the cardinals in their position concerning the 
China mission. For on August 23 only a week after Foucquet’s 


31 BL, Add. mss. 26817, 188v-189. 

52 Jbid., 189v. This is not an autograph signature, however. 

53 Castorano to the cardinals of Propaganda, October 14, 1718, ASV, 
Fondo Albani 262, 424v-425; Ripa’s diary sent to Propaganda, December 9, 
1719, APF, SOCP (1721), vol. 30, 803. 
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snterrogation, the Particular Congregation of Propaganda laid 
down a series of resolutions that were quite severe regarding 
the China mission. These resolutions were intended for the Je- 
suits in China, especially those in Peking whom Propaganda 
chastised for their disobedience to the papal decrees and for 
not administering the sacraments. Beginning on October 1 that 
year and effective for the following three years, the Jesuit Gen- 
eral was to produce all the documents about the Rites contro- 
yersy, including all the attestations of the Jesuits who sought 
to uphold the papal decrees. Tamburini was forbidden to send 
any Jesuit to China, Tonkin or Cochin China. This included 
transferring anyone from Macao to Canton. Gianpriamo was not 
to leave Rome nor its immediate confines without papal permis- 
sion. Moreover, Tamburini was to order the Peking Jesuits to 
intercede with the Emperor for the release of three missionaries 
then in prison (Pedrini, Appiani, and de Guignes). He was also 
to write to all Jesuit houses in Europe to stop any discussion 
about the Rites issue under penalty of suspension a divinis in- 
curred ipso facto™. Such stringent measures give but a glimpse 
of the climate the Society of Jesus experienced in its relations 
with Propaganda because of the China mission ». 

After two further meetings on September 7 and 21, it was 
clear that Propaganda would not allow another examination of 
the condemned Rites so that the Apostolic Constitution Ex illa 
die would remain unchanged. Nor on the other hand would Mez- 
zabarba be sent back to China. These decisions Foucquet for- 
warded in a letter written to Appiani on October 8*. Two days 
later he went to the Gesu church to see Father General Tambu- 
rini, Foucquet was received in silence by the General who indi- 


54 APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, 16-18. For a French 
translation, see Platel, Mémoires historiques, VII, livre II, 373-79. Luigi 
Antonio Appiani, CM and Antoine de Guignes, MEP, were imprisoned in 
Canton on July 20 and 22, 1710 respectively. Both were connected with 
the de Tournon mission. Theodoric Pedrini refused to sign an imperial 
document concerning the Mezzabarba mission and thus was imprisoned. 
All three were released in 1726. See Rosso, Apostolic Legations, pp. 187; 
210; 227-28. 

> It is not clear how Propaganda could expect the Jesuits in China 
to facilitate the release of three missionaries who had openly opposed 
the Emperor on the Rites issue. This was one of the unresolved questions 
after the Mezzabarba mission. 

* BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 197. See also Foucquet’s listing of the Particu- 
lar Congregations, ibid., 178v. 
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cated to him to be seated. Foucquet explained he was takin 
the opportunity of the feast day of St. Francis Borgia to Visit 
the General. Tamburini coldly (« d’un air sec ») asked if he had 
nothing else to say. Foucquet replied he had nothing of ereat 
importance. He asked if Tamburini had received any news about 
China and added a complaint about the rumors then rampant 
among some Jesuits in Rome about his doctrine. Tamburin; 
pointed out to Foucquet that his doctrine had not yet been 
critically evaluated, though all of his writings were preserved in 
Rome. If such an examination were made, Foucquet should be 
assured he would be heard. The conference ended abruptly when 
Cardinal Alvaro Cienfuegos arrived for a meeting with Tam. 
burini ”’. 


Conversations with Several Cardinals 


Although Cienfuegos was a well-known Jesuit theologian of 
his day, Foucquet apparently did not try to explain his system 
of figurism to him. Rather he sought to expose his views to 
other cardinals some of whom were connected with Propaganda. 
The conversations as Foucquet recorded them in his « Diary » 
were somewhat similar. To Cardinal Francesco del Giudice he 
pointed out that the terms T’ien and Shang-ti were correctly 
condemned although they were not reprehensible terms in them- 
selves because in the ancient Classics these signified God. But 
because the cult to T’ien and Shang-ti had become idolatrous, 
he believed that these names were unworthy to be used to sig- 
nify the Christian God. Yet Foucquet told del Giudice that the 
term T’ien-chu was a much less appropriate term for God, since 
that term, with its Buddhist connotations, conjured up the 
thirty-three heavens all of which had submitted to Buddha, « the 
most terrible idol in the Orient »*. After this explanation, del 
Giudice asked if the Chinese had any name to signify God. Fouc- 


37 [bid., 194v-195. Cienfuegos (1657-1739) became a cardinal in 1720 
and was consecrated a bishop in 1722. See J. M. Dalmau, « Alvaro Cien- 
fuegos », New Catholic Encyclopedia, III, 872. 

588 See the entry for September 12, 1723, in Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, 
Borg. lat. 565, 176v-177. Cardinal del Giudice was the bishop of Monreale 
in Sicily from January, 1704 to February, 1725 when he relinquished the 
position to Cardinal Cienfuegos. For additional data see Ritzler, Hierar- 
chia, V, 276. 
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replied that he knew of no other nation that had so great 

mber in its Classics but that they had fallen into poor usage. 
In his conversation with Cardinal Carolus Augustinus Fa- 
Broni oF Propaganda, Foucquet repeated the same arguments but 
elaborated his reasons. For example, he told Fabroni that T’ien- 
chu was less proper than T’ien and Shang-ti because according 
to the Shih-chi (Historical records) Ch'in Shih Huang-ti sacri- 
gced to eight spirits (pa-shen) of whom the first was T’ien-chu, 
the second was ti-chu”. Another reason was that in China there 
were still some temples that had the inscription T’ien-chu with 
its idolatrous meaning”. In speaking to Cardinal Giorgio Spi- 
nula, then papal secretary of state, Foucquet repeated these 
came ideas. But before doing so he answered the cardinal’s 
point that the Jesuits were responsible for not getting the Em- 
peror to accept the decrees. Foucquet disagreed and indicated 
that the Emperor’s policy was to prevent troubles in his realm. 
Lest he seem to give the impression that he had erred in ap- 
proving the ceremonies, the K’ang-hsi Emperor decided not to 
accept the decrees. The Jesuits depended on his dispositions 
just as he depended on them for knowledge about the Pope, 
about Europe, and other things he did not know”. 

What emerges from these three conferences was that Fouc- 
quet, while apparently agreeing that the « term question » as de- 
creed by the Holy See was correct, believed that T’ten-chu which 
had been set down in the papal decrees as the only term to be 
used to designate the Christian God was the least appropriate. 
Moreover, Foucquet apparently was not censured for this opinion 
which was contrary to the Apostolic Constitution. With none 
of these Cardinals did he speak about the ancestral rites or the 
rites to Confucius. Of the three Fabroni alone asked him to 
write out his reflections on the topics discussed. 

The one cardinal above all others who took an interest in 


quet 
a nu 


°° The others were the gods of war, the yin principle, the yang prin- 
ciple the sun, the moon, and the four seasons. See Mayers, Chinese Read- 
er’s Manual, p. 337. 

6 See the entry for September 23, 1723 in Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, 
Borg. lat. 565, 178. 

1 Ibid., 209v-210. From the dates of the entries before and after this 
Cne, the meeting occurred during October, 1723. Cardinal Giorgio Spinula 
Was more commonly known as Cardinal S. Agnetis, the name that Fouc- 
quet cited. In 1719 he became a cardinal and died twenty years later. 
For additional data, see Ritzler, Hierarchia, V, 31; 43. | 
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Foucquet was Cardinal Filippo Antonio Gualterio®. He might 
truly be called Foucquet’s « patron », at least during Foucquet’s 
early years at Propaganda®™, Although Cordier has published 
some of the letters Foucquet exchanged with Gualterio and jn 
which this patronage is apparent, exactly why and how this re. 
lationship began is not clear. Perhaps it may have been through 
Saint-Simon whom Foucquet met several times in Paris and for 
whom he delivered several packets of letters“. Saint-Simon and 
Gualterio were on intimate terms so that Foucquet correspond- 
ed with Saint-Simon through Gualterio. Some of the correspond. 
ence of the Cardinal and Saint-Simon has been studied by Ar. 
mand Baschet, an erudite nineteenth-century researcher in Eu. 
ropean archives. Whether Foucquet was really responsible for 
burning the correspondence of Saint-Simon and even of Guaj- 
terio as Baschet asserts seems impossible to determine ®. 


62 Cardinal Gualterio (1660-1728) had once been the apostolic nuncio 
in Paris. For biographical details, see ibid., 25; also Biographie universelle, 
XVIII, 11-12. 

63 Foucquet’s earliest recorded meeting with Gualterio occurred on 
September 30, as noted in the next day’s entry in his « Diary», BAV, 
Borg. lat. 565, 185. Gualterio mentioned the rumors of the displeasure 
that the General and the Jesuits in Rome, France, and China had against 
Foucquet for (1) obtaining an order from Mezzabarba to go to Rome; (2) 
seeking the nuncio’s intervention in Paris; (3) staying at Propaganda, 
and (4) having an audience with the Pope without first obtaining the per- 
mission of the Jesuit General. 

64 Tbid., 203v. See also Henri Cordier, « Documents inédits pour servir 
a l’histoire ecclésiastique de l’Extréme-Orient. I: Correspondence du Pére 
Foucquet avec le Cardinal Gualterio », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 
16-51. Foucquet’s first letter is dated, Paris, February 8, 1723. 

65 Armand Baschet, « Le Duc de Saint-Simon et le cardinal Gualterio. 
Mémoire sur la recherche de leur correspondance (1706-1727) », Cabinet 
Historique, XXIV (1878), 33-71. A more recent study of this relationship 
is the conjoint effort of Helene Himelfarb and Bruno Neveu, « Saint- 
Simon, les Jésuites et la Chine. Correspondance inédite avec le P. Fouc- 
quet et le cardinal Gualterio sur les affaires chinoises », Cahiers Saint- 
Simon, no. 5 (1977) 37-48; no. 6 (1978), 13-30; no. 7 (1979), 26-36. Further 
installments are expected. Gratitude is hereby extended to Professor 
Bruno Neveu for kindly providing a copy of this informative article. 
Cordier had also understood, again from Baschet, that Foucquet had 
been told to burn the correspondence. See his « Documents inédits », 
Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 19. However, Himelfarb and Neveu 
clarify that it was the nephew of Gualterio, Luigi, who had received 
Saint-Simon’s request to have his correspondence with the cardinal 
« burned or buried in eternal oblivion ». See op. cit., no. 5 (1977), 37. 
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Change of Ecclesiastical Status 


Foucquet’s relationship with Saint-Simon was important, 
however, for he seems to have been the first to suggest to Fouc- 
uet that he should become a bishop in partibus infidelium and 
should continue to live at Propaganda”. Foucquet’s reply to 
Saint-Simon did not directly take up the suggestion but made 
it quite clear that he would not return to « those who were 
against him » ‘’ This he decided to do as long as he was assured 
that Pope Innocent XIII knew of his status, for, as Foucquet 
told Saint-Simon, he had fulfilled the Pope’s orders by coming 
to Rome from China and by living at Propaganda. A short time 
later Foucquet reconsidered the proposal, however, for in a mem- 
orandum dated February 20, he wrote that he would leave the 
Society of Jesus and become a secular priest. His intention was 
to live at Propaganda where he could teach Chinese. What title 
he would have — librarian, writer, or some other — did not 
matter. But he set down two conditions: that his Chinese books 
and other books be at his disposal until death and that he could 
freely return to France if need should arise or if called there ®. 
The immediate prospects of Foucquet’s changing his eccle- 
siastical status, nevertheless, were dimmed by the death of In- 
nocent XIII on March 7. That same day Foucquet wrote to his 
brother-in-law, d’Orbigny, about the Pope’s seriously weakened 
condition and subsequent passing away. He admitted that he 
did not clearly foresee what would happen to him now that a 
new pope would be elected *. He rejected any suggestions that 
he become an Augustinian”. D’Orbigny replied to Foucquet’s 
letter and bluntly told him that he had abandoned Matteo Ric- 
ci”, and all the Jesuits who had struggled to get the papal per- 


66 Saint-Simon to Foucquet, November 14, 1723, as recorded in Fouc- 
quet’s « Diary », Borg. lat. 565, 239r-v. Almost a year later, Saint-Simon 
expressed his dismay that Foucquet had not yet become a bishop. See 
his letter dated November 3, 1724, ibid., 290r-v. 

6? Foucquet to Saint-Simon, February 11, 1724, ibid., 239v-241. 

6 J[bid., 242. 

° Foucquet to d’Orbigny, March 7, 1724, ibid., 244v-245. This auto- 
graph copy of a letter to his brother-in-law is one of the very few still 
extant, especially after Foucquet returned to Europe. 

” Foucquet to the Archbishop of Lyons, March 12, 1724, ibid., 247. 

" Foucquet copied his brother-in-law’s letter of May 6, 1724, ibid., 
252v-253. Foucquet’s sister (d’Orbigny’s wife) was still living. His mother 
Presumably had died, since she is not mentioned in this or earlier corre- 
spondence with his family after his return to France. 
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mission for the Rites from Alexander VII. From the rumors 
then rampant in France, d’Orbigny wrote, either Foucquet had 
been forced to retire at Propaganda or went there voluntarily 
If the latter were true, he had definitely abandoned the Jesuits 
But if the former were true, then he had lost all his freedom. 
What d’Orbigny suggested was that Foucquet should return fe 
France to assist Fourmont in his studies of early civilizations ” 
As a free man, he could also start writing a Chinese dictionary. 
D’Orbigny told Foucquet that money should be no obstacle 
since he could arrange for a set pension to be paid to him. | 

Transferring to another religious order, e. g., the Domini. 
cans or the Oratorians, Foucquet found repugnant as he told a 
Jesuit confrere, Edouard de Vitry, in early September. A few 
days later Maigrot spoke to Benedict XIII about Foucquet and 
told the Pontiff that it would be improper to send Foucquei 
back to live among the Jesuits”. Thus on September 18, two 
days after Maigrot’s audience, Foucquet personally spoke to 
His Holiness. He had to explain how his affairs had begun in 
China and why it was said of him that he had upheld the de. 
crees and opposed the Jesuit practices. Afterwards Foucquet 
asked that he not be sent to any other religious order since he 
had no vocation for such a transfer. The next day Foucquet had 
another audience which resulted in his being allowed to stay 
at Propaganda. A servant and an ecclesiastic were assigned to 
him as well as a fixed pension”. 


2 Etienne Fourmont (1683-1745) was a professor of Arabic at the 
Collége Royal de France, Biographie universelle XIV, 546-48. His role in 
the development of French sinology will be discussed later. 

23 De Vitry’s visit and Maigrot’s audience are noted in Foucquet’s 
« Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 268v; 270. De Vitry (1666-1730) is listed in 
1692 and again in 1700 among those destined for the China mission. In 
fact, however, he never fulfilled that role. By 1717 he had been ordered 
to come to Rome as a revisor of Jesuit books. Further biographical de- 
tails are in Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 295. 

™ Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 271v-273. This was a con- 
firmation of the decision of a Particular Congregation of Propaganda, 
April 16, 1724, APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, 47; Bontinck, 
La Lutte, p. 317, n. 62. 
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In the months that followed Foucquet twice went to the 
Gest1 to see Tamburini”. On the first occasion (December 4) 
he was announced, but there is no indication in his « Diary » 
that he actually saw the Jesuit General. On January 1, however, 
Foucquet got to see Tamburini, though the General was some- 
what ill which made his face « quite haggard ». Tamburini 
wanted to know about the last will of the K’ang-hsi Emperor. 
Foucquet replied that he had written an essay about this and 
‘ts connection with the Chinese Rites issue. This seemed to sur- 
prise Tamburini who then asked if Foucquet had a copy of the 
imperial testament. Having learned that he had a French ver- 
sion, the General asked him to send it as soon as possible. In 
neither of these conversations recorded by Foucquet, neverthe- 
less, was there any sign that he was seriously considering leav- 
ing the Society of Jesus ”. 

Although in January, 1725 Saint-Simon again raised the 
possibility of Foucquet’s being raised to a bishopric, Foucquet 





73 See the entries for December 4, 1724 and January 1, 1725 in Fouc- 
quet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 291; 295. . 

7% The essay is entitled « Clausula disputationum de ceremoniis Si- 
nensium », BL, Add. mss. 26818, 140-45. with Foucquet’s autograph notes. 
Other copies are in BL, Add. mss. 26817, 224-229v (with Foucquet’s cal- 
ligraphy); BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 81-87; BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 22142, 273-78v, but 
paginated 1 to 10; BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 46-47 (only an extract). It was an 
attempt to assess the religion of the Chinese emperors based on four 
contemporary documents that emanated from the imperial court, namely, 
the last will of the K’ang-hsi Emperor who died on December 20, 1722, 
the testament of the Empress Dowager Hsiao-kung (1660-1723) who was 
the mother of the Yung-cheng Emperor then reigning, and two edicts of 
the Emperor himself, one of which he proclaimed when he first took of- 
fice and the other of which he issued as a prescription for the proper 
honors to be offered to his father. All of these items had been printed 
in Canton and the copies were then available in Rome. Foucquet’s con- 
clusion was that from the documents the religion of the Chinese emper- 
ors could be discerned, what gods they adored, and the prosperity and 
the good of this world that they anticipated flowed from such gods. 
Since the Emperor was also head of the philosophical or literary sect, it 
could be no less certainly concluded, as the history of the Chinese de- 
monstrated for the past two thousand years, that this religion of the 
philosophers and the Emperors had been openly exercised in the public 
Sacrifices and rites. As Foucquet noted (BL, Add. mss. 26818, 140v), the 
last testament of the K’ang-hsi Emperor was, with a few exceptions 
added by the Yung-cheng Emperor, almost identical to the one that the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor had personally declared on December 23, 1717. A copy 
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recorded no reaction of his own to the suggestion”. Nonethe. 
less, by an official letter from the Vatican dated March 13, Fouc. 
quet learned that he would be consecrated a bishop. This caused 
him some disquietude because of his vow as a Jesuit of not 
accepting any dignities in the Church. He fully realized that when 
he had taken the four solemn vows in 1699 at Foochow, he had 
also pronounced five simple vows. One of these stipulated his 
non-acceptance of ecclesiastical dignities. Foucquet consulted two 
Jesuit writings on this point, since he did not have at hand a 
copy of the Jesuit rules”. The research was not totally con. 
clusive in alleviating his doubts. In fact, however, this scruple 
was removed when Benedict XIII dispensed him from the sim. 
ple vow on March 18. One week later the Pope personally con- 
secrated Foucquet a bishop in a ceremony in the Basilica of St. 
Peter in Rome ”. 

On the day of his consecration as a bishop was Foucquet a 
Jesuit? What was the effect of the dispensation of the simple 
vow mentioned above? These questions of Foucquet’s status in 


of this latter valedictory was available to him in Rome. A French version 
of the Emperor’s last testament and Foucquet’s « Clausula » appeared in 
Villermaules, Anecdotes, V, 42-45; 48-63. For the Chinese texts of 1717 and 
of 1722, see Shang-yii. Huang-ti i-chao (Imperial edict and last will of the 
Emperor), BAV, Borg. cin. 511 (1) and (7), with Foucquet’s autograph 
annotations. The printed versions are in the Shih-lu, VI, 3665-69; 3980-82. 
For a discussion of the textual differences between the 1717 and the 1722 
versions, see Spence, Emperor of China, pp. 143-51; 169-73. An Italian ver- 
sion of the 1722 last testament is in BL, Add. mss. 26818, 76-79v (with 
Foucquet’s autograph marginal notes). A French and a Latin version of 
the Empress Dowager’s testament are in BL, Add. mss. 26816, 106-10; 112-15. 
The Latin translation is entirely in Foucquet’s hand, but the other is a 
secretarial copy. For details on the Empress Dowager Hsiao-kung, see 
Hummel, p. 302. 

7 Saint-Simon to Gualterio, January 6, 1725, in Foucquet’s « Diary », 
BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 303. He refers to Foucquet as « ce pauvre homme ». 

% Tbid., 314r-v. 

79 [bid., 315v-319. In his March 18 letter to Gualterio (315v), Foucquet 
mentions the dispensation from the simple vow. This letter was pub- 
lished in Cordier, « Documents », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 28-29. 
For details about the consecration and the references to it in the Gazetia 
di Roma, see Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 318v-319. His title 
was « Episcopus Eleutheropolis in partibus infidelium ». This was the lo- 
cation of two defunct sees by the same name, either in Macedonia or in 
Palestine. On March 10, 1726 he was commissioned as an assistant to the 
pontifical throne (#episcopus solio pontificio assistens»). See Ritzler, 
Hierarchia, V, 193. 
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law may seem to be minor details, but their answers 
lor one’s view of him as a person. For example, Sommer- 

el, the famous Jesuit bibliographer, has said that documents 
Sch Foucquet signed himself with « S. J., Bishop of Eleu- 
eropolls » are not to be accepted as a sign that he was a Jesuit. 
Without research, he relied on Cordier’s contention that Fouc- 
quet left the Society sometime after he left Paris in April, 1723. 
Rowbotham, probably following these two sources, claimed that 
Foucquet became a « black sheep » and was forced to leave the 
Society ®. Although documents attesting Foucquet’s dismissal 
from the Society do not exist", there are, on the other hand, 


canon 
can CO 


__ 


80 Sommervogel (Bibliothéque, III, 904-905) states that Foucquet left 
the Society after April 8, 1723. Later referring to a letter of that date 
which, according to him, was written in Rome and was published in the 
Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 836, he then adds that Foucquet’s 
other letters appeared after his departure. This data is faulty since (1) 
no such page exists in the volume cited; (2) no letters of that date are 
in the volume cited, for the first letter is dated February 8, 1723; and (3) 
a letter of April 8, 1723 could not be dated from Rome, since Foucquet 
reached the Eternal City only in early June. Cordier (Bibliotheca Sinica, 
III, 1813) published Foucquet’s letter of April 8, 1723 to the Abbé de 
Targny at the Royal Library in Paris. No hint of an imminent departure 
from the Jesuit Order is apparent in the letter which is based on the 
copies in BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 115-116 and Mss. latin. 17175, 140. More- 
over Cordier listed this letter as «Lettre du R. P. Foucquet jésuite du 
8 Avril 1723, aujourd’huy Evéque d’Eleutheropolis, demeurant en la Mai- 
son de Propaganda fide (sic) 4 Rome». It is plausible that Sommervogel 
may have read this to mean Foucquet’s departure from the Society after 
that date. Cordier, however, is not that decisive on this issue. He had 
published one of Foucquet’s letters to Gualterio in the Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 23-24. Dated September 15, 1724, this letter (based on the 
original in BL, Add. mss. 20396, 7-8) depicts Foucquet’s reluctance to 
transfer to another religious order as had been suggested to him just a 
week before. Moreover, he signed himself as a Jesuit. In general, Som- 
mervogel’s views cannot be accepted. Cordier does not claim that Fouc- 
quet left the Society of Jesus, although the citation noted above might 
be so misinterpreted. Rowbotham’s view of Foucquet is portrayed in 
Missionary and Mandarin, p. 123. 

8! Foucquet’s name does not appear among those dismissed from the 
Society of Jesus in the Assistancy of France during the years 1723-1741. 
See the lists in ARSJ, Gallia 50, 9v-15v. In the catalogues of the Province 
of Paris, the dates of his entrance into the Jesuit Order and his pronun- 
clation of the four vows are recorded; an added note states « mortuus 
€piscopus », ASJP, Catalogi 1681-1691, « Anno 1688», no. 327. There is no 
Indication of a dismissal from the Order. Catalogues for the years 1723 
to 1741 in this archival depository are quite incomplete, according to 
Joseph Dehergne, S. J., its director. 
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documents in the Vatican Archives dispensing him from the 
simple vow of not accepting dignities in the Church. Each of 
the documents refer to him as a priest of the Society of Jesus: 
the last one is dated March 21, four days before his consecration 
as a bishop”. None of these documents dispensed him from the 
four solemn vows he had pronounced in Foochow in 1699 por 
from the other four simple vows also prononunced at that time. 
From such research one may conclude that Foucquet canonically 
was a Jesuit until his consecration as a bishop. The only obsta- 
cle to his elevation was the single simple vow. Once that was 
removed by canonical dispensation, he could be consecrated. j{y 
this Foucquet can be contrasted to Visdelou who was dispensed 
from all his vows and thus was not a Jesuit at the time of 
his consecration at the hands of Cardinal de Tournon ®. 

To indicate some of the implications of the assertion that 
Foucquet had been dismissed from the Jesuit Order and was 
then consecrated a bishop is quite appropriate in trying to ascer- 
tain his ecclesiastical status. If he had been dismissed, he would 
have been dispensed from all his vows, solemn and simple. Yet 
Benedict XIII refers to him as a priest of the Society of Jesus 
just four days before the consecration took place. It would seem 
inconceivable that within that four-day period Tamburini would 
have dismissed Foucquet, then a bishop-elect, from the Society. 
Such. an action would have been an affront to Propaganda with 
whom Tamburini and the entire Jesuit Order were having enough 
difficulties about the China mission. To have expelled Foucquet 
from the Society after the consecration ceremony would have 


82 ASV, Secr. Brev. 2634, 17-18; Secr. Brev. 2746, 135-36v; Secr. Brev. 
2752, 207-08. The Latin phrase « presbyter regularis’ Societatis Jesu ex- 
presse professus » is used in all these documents. See also Ritzler, Hier- 
archia, V, 193. 

83 [bid., V; 161. This is based on ASV, Secr. Brev. 2518, 83. Although 
this document dispensed Visdelou from: the same kind of simple vow, 
it was granted by Pope Clement XI on March 15, 1711, that is, several 
years after Visdelou’s consecration in Macao on February 2, 1709. The 
K’ang-hsi Emperor had exiled him to Macao in November of the pre- 
vious year. A rather protracted dispute arose between the Jesuit supe- 
riors on the mission and de Tournon concerning the powers of a papal 
legate to dispense a member of a religious order from his profession of 
vows. Some of the details are noted in Pfister, Notices, pp. 452-54; De- 
hergne, Répertoire, pp. 294-95; Sin. Fran., VI, 658; VII, 638, n. 7; 644, n. 
22; VIII, 621, n. 46. This complex issue awaits further research. It is 
quite possible that the papal letter was only an endorsement of a fait 
accompli. 
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been even more insulting for, as General of the Jesuits, Tam- 
burini was subordinate in the Church to the papacy and its will. 
Besides, when Foucquet visited the Jesuit General on March 22 
(the day after he got the dispensation from the Holy See), there 
-; no mention that he had been dismissed “. Rather Foucquet 
reiterated his admiration for the Society of Jesus. Then too, in 
an undated petition addressed to the Pope, Foucquet in his own 
autograph presents himself as a Jesuit and a bishop-elect ©. More- 
over, if Foucquet had been expelled from the Society before 
his consecration as a bishop, the Church would have been rais- 
ing to a high dignity someone who hardly could then be called 
a model for imitation in clerical ranks. One can grant that he 
had refused obedience to accept de Tartre as his legitimate su- 
perior in Peking, primarily because he disputed de Tartre’s views 
of the Chinese Classics. For this he had been recalled from the 
mission. Nor can one deny that Foucquet tried to circumvent 
orders given him by Jesuit superiors to go to France and was 
able to get Mezzabarba’s orders to proceed to Rome. Essentially 
his plan was to present figurism to the Holy See as a means of 
saving the China mission. Indeed Foucquet could have merely 
left the Society and stayed at Propaganda as a librarian—as he 
himself suggested. Yet the Church decided to elevate him as a 
Jesuit to episcopal honors. This is not to deny that his relations 
with the Society were strained. But if this move to consecrate 
him was a way of rewarding him for opposing the Jesuit inter- 
pretation of the Rites issue, it would indeed later become clear 
that those who promoted him ‘to the episcopacy had not yet 
understood his system of figurism. 


8 BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 317v. For additional documentation on the back- 
ground of Foucquet’s consecration as a bishop, see ASV, Acta Camerarii 
S. Collegit S. R. E. Cardinalium 28, 161 (on the dispensation of promoting 
him to the episcopacy without having achieved a doctorate); ASV, Pro- 
cessus Episcoporum Datariae Apostolicae 1725, 110-11 (biographical data 
indicating his age of about sixty years and his labor on the Oriental 
missions for many years); and ASV, Archivum S. Congr. Caeremonialis 574, 
133 (recording the consecration in Rome on March 25, 1725). Nearly a 
year later (March 10, 1726), Foucquet was designated as a bishop assisting 
at the papal throne, according to ASV, Secr. Brev. 2719, 118. This documen- 
tation is cited by Ritzler, Hierarchia, V, 193. It should be noted that these 
sources’ refer to him as a bishop and a Jesuit. . 

~® APF, SRC, 15,712. The petition was granted on March 23, 1725. 
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Although Foucquet’s promoters would shortly have the 
chance to understand his system when he would correspond 
with some Propaganda missionaries stationed in China, a diff. 
culty about his books had to be settled first. To try to under. 
stand this problem one must return momentarily to the time 
when Foucquet left Peking in November, 1720. Because of his 
sudden departure, Foucquet was unable to take all the books 
he claimed were his own. Added to this was another vexing 
issue, that is, the investment of his father’s legacy in Manila to 
help support him on the mission. This legacy he wanted removed 
from Asia and returned to him in Europe. But the books, 
both European and Chinese (in many of these he had written 
notes for his study of the Chinese Classics), he wanted to take 
back to Europe. Hervieu, his Superior General, ordered that 
Foucquet could use the European books in Canton but had to 
leave them on the mission. Foucquet countered that he realized 
the books were quite scarce even in Europe and that it would 
be better if he took charge of them. He then had recourse to 
Mezzabarba who gave him permission to take the books and 
thus countermanded all the orders of the Jesuit superiors *. 

While in Canton Foucquet purchased a number of Chinese 
books, chiefly for his own use. This was over and above the 
books bought for Bignon, the Royal Librarian, and shipped 
aboard the Galatée. Foucquet’s problem with the Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales over importing his eleven cases of books has 
already been narrated. Although the French government ordered 
that Foucquet could not remove the books from France, in 
Rome Foucquet alluded to the death of Cardinal Dubois as se- 
cretary of state for the French government and the subsequent 
approval for these books to be forwarded to him by way of Mar- 
seilles. Moreover, there was another set of books Foucquet had 
asked Dentrecolles to send him as he was leaving Peking. Over 
the shipments of these books and also the transfer of the leg- 
acy in Manila and in Peking, however, a thorny question de- 
veloped, especially when Foucquet became a bishop. A detailed 
study of the scattered documents would seem more appropriate. 
to a study of eighteenth-century canon law”. It is sufficient to 


8 Mezzabarba to Foucquet, December 5, 1721, BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 182. 
8’ The principal documents are in: BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 29r-v; 591-95v; 
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t a monetary settlement was reached in March, 1728, 
whereby the Society of Jesus had to pay Foucquet compensation 
for the books left in Peking as well as the investment and its 

ccrued interest in Manila and in Peking *. More important than 
oe dispute itself are the various lists of the books compiled by 
Foucquet. This is especially true of the four thousand volumes 
he brought with him from Canton. A cursory glance at this list 
indicates Foucquet’s wide-ranging knowledge of Chinese books 
in history, literature, and philosophy ”. 


ee 


BAV, Borg. cin. 357, (3) and (7); BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 117; BAV, Borg. cin. 
467, 183-85; APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 377-424v; APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et 
Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, la; 13; 58c; 77; 97; 297-99; 396-98; APF, SOCP (1726), 
vol. 32, 665-702; ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 134, 448r-v; ARSJ, Institutum 170, 138-40; 
151-56; 159r-v. 

8 The Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda to Tamburini, March 20, 1728, 
ARSJ, Institutum 170, 160. The French Assistant was required to pay eight 
hundred scudi to the secretary of Propaganda. 

89 About a decade ago Henri Bernard-Maitre, S. J., had proposed a 
two-volume study about Foucquet’s Chinese books (DHGE, XVII, 1259). 
An early biographer of Foucquet, Remusat (Nouveaux mélanges, II, 261) 
claimed that the Chinese books Foucquet brought to Europe were even- 
tually scattered in Italy, England and France. This was repeated by 
Pfister (Notices, pp. 551-52) and reinforced by Dehergne’s comment that 
Cardinal Dubois, the French secretary of state, forbade the exporting 
of the volumes, (Dehergne, « Foucquet », Dictionnaire des lettres francaises, 
I, 468). Omont (Missions archéologiques, II, 1155-78) in 1902 had pub- 
lished a catalogue of 3,980 volumes Foucquet brought from China in 1722 
and thereby created the impression (see Omont’s version of events, ibid., 
pp. 809-17) that these books stayed in Paris. Although director of the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, Omont was unaware of two other manuscript cat- 
alogues of Chinese books in Fourmont’s hand and presently in that li- 
brary. The first (« Catalogue des livres chinois du P. Foucquet apportés 
de Chine sur le vaisseau le Prince de Conty », BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 8977, 249- 
65v) adds that most of these books were in the Propaganda library in 
Rome. The Royal Library in Paris had some of them but they had come 
by another route. The second (« Catalogue des livres chinois envoyez en 
France par M. de la Bretéche (Li Tu) consul de France, venus avec le 
R. P. Foucquet jésuite en 1723...», BN, Mss. orientaux, Arch. A. R. 68, 134- 
48v and another copy, 178-95v) indicates that these books were bought in 
Nanking according to the memoranda sent by Fourmont for the Royal 
Library on orders from Bignon. When Foucquet arrived: in Port Louis, 
he had eleven cases of Chinese books. Since the seven cases of books he 
had helped the French consul buy in China had not yet arrived in France, 
Foucquet offered several thousand of his own Chinese books to Bignon 
for deposit in the Royal Library, because of the worthy project of acquir- 
ing these materials for that institution. (See Foucquet to Bignon, August 
28, 1722 in Omont, op. cit., p. 811). Having learned that Foucquet was 
delayed at Port Louis and unable to get to Nantes because of the books, 
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Need for Chinese Clergy 


Now that he had been elevated to the episcopacy, Foucquet 
was expected to act as an adviser to Propaganda concerning the 
China mission. He translated some Chinese books, including the 
Chia-li (Ritual for the household) by Chu Hsi wherein the basic 
rules of the ancestral ceremonies were laid down ™. More imme. 


Liniéres, the royal confessor, wrote Foucquet that he would intercede 
if necessary. But in October Foucquet informed the confessor that Since 
the sevén cases of Chinese books for the Royal Library Bignon had just 
recently received, he suggested that he should reclaim his books on con. 
ditions acceptable to Bignon. The eleven cases of Foucquet’s books did 
not arrive in Paris until January, 1723. During December Dubois had oy- 
dered that only a small number of these books could leave France, pro- 
vided complete lists of both types would be made. Through its nuncio 
Rome pressured Dubois who gave Foucquet a free hand to take all the 
books (« main levée pour emporter tous les livres», according to Fouc- 
quet’s « Récit fidelle», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 406). Later 
Dubois countermanded this and ordered that the books be kept in France. 
This occurred on April 15, 1723, just one week after Foucquet had left 
Paris. Yet Propaganda through the nuncio exerted pressure on the French 
government after Dubois’s death in August of that year. The books 
reached Civitavecchia by November 9 (see Foucquet to Domenge on that 
date, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 216v-217) and presumably arrived at Propaganda 
later that month. In 1873 Foucquet’s distant relative, Ernest de Sermi- 
zelles, noted that a list of the books was made because of Dubois’s desire 
to buy them for the Royal Library. But shortly after his death, the books 
left with Foucquet for Rome. This is not quite accurate, as has been ex- 
plained. See de Sermizelles, ed., Voyage de Lister a Paris en 1698 (Paris: 
Pour la Societé des Bibliophiles, 1873), p. 106, n. 1. 

In light of the comments above the following statement previously 
proffered by the writer needs modification: «In the discussions of the 
so-called Jesuit view of China presented to eighteenth-century Europe it 
would be well to realize that France had at its disposal through Foucquet’s 
collection a significant quantity of Chinese materials that could readily 
have added other hues and tones to that view.» (See Witek, « Foucquet 
et les livres chinois », Colloque international, Les Rapports entre la 
Chine et l'Europe, pp. 162-63). The list upon which that statement is based 
was the catalogue of books Foucquet eventually brought to Rome and is 
thus not applicable to France. However, in the seven cases he helped to 
purchase in China were duplicate copies of the same works which he 
owned. These of course were put into the Royal Library where they re- 
mained until their presumed destruction during the French Revolution. 
Foucquet’s collection was clearly « the largest and best selected that had 
been formed by a European » at that time, as Remusat has claimed. See 
his Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, II, 261. 

% Even before his consecration, Foucquet had participated in the 
discussions that led to the composition of a letter of Innocent XIII to 
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diate however was the problem of the persecution under the 
Yung-cheng Emperor and of the Church’s response to that crisis 
‘n China. Part of that response centered on an old question that 
had never been completely answered either by the Jesuit Order, 
propaganda, or any other group that worked in China. This was 
the ordination of native Chinese to the priesthood in order to 
continue the viability of the Church once persecution might 


ee 


the K’ang-hsi Emperor. See his « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 173; a copy 
of the Latin letter is in BL, Add. mss. 26817, 1-3v. Such a letter was in- 
tended to act as a substitute for Mezzabarba’s not returning to China. 
It is not clear if the letter, printed at Propaganda by October 16, 1723, 
was actually sent before the death of the Pope in March, 1724. Several 
months later Rome learned about the death of its intended recipient, the 
K'ang-hsi Emperor. 

Another significant essay by Foucquet was the « Judicium de quibus- 
dam funebribus honoribus Sinensium », which centered on the funeral 
rites conducted by the Chinese in honor of Antonio Francesco Giuseppe 
Provana (1662-1720). The Emperor had chosen him as an envoy to Rome 
to discuss the de Tournon negotiations. He arrived there in 1709 but 
did not leave until ten years later. He died at sea off the Cape of Good 
Hope. On December 17, 1722, the Imperial Court dedicated a mausoleum 
in his honor at Canton. Copies of the « Judicium » are in: BAV, Borg. lat. 
542, 1-74v; an Italian version, ibid., 92-10lv; other Latin copies, BL, Add. 
mss. 26818, 96-107v (with Foucquet’s autograph marginal notes); ibid., 
130-39v; BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 69-80v. The essay was completed on May 9, 
1724 (Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 251). On July 27, Maigrot 
visited Foucquet to discuss the « Judicium », a copy of which he had re- 
ceived from Mezzabarba. He agreed with Foucquet’s view that the dead 
among the Chinese were considered to be same as the Roman manes. 
But he believed Foucquet went too far in condemning the reverences 
made to the body of Provana. Foucquet countered that the reverential 
act itself was nothing. It became an act of religion and an act of idolatry 
in that the Chinese honored the cadaver with regard to the soul of which 
it was the domicile. This soul was a domestic god in the eyes of the 
Chinese. Maigrot also told Foucquet about the death of the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor. Thus Foucquet had written the essay before he had this bit of 
news. For his discussions with Maigrot, see his « Diary», ibid., 258. A 
short, yet interesting article about Provana is Yen Tsung-lin’s, « K’ang-hsi 
shih-ch’en Ai Jo-se shih-chi pu-chih », (Supplementary notes on the deeds 
of A. Provana, envoy of the K’ang-hsi Emperor), Wen-shih chi-k’an, I 
(1948), 35-40. 

The importance of translating Chu Hsi’s Chia-li (Family rituals) is 
quite clear to any sinologist, for the description of the sacrifices to the 
ancestors was presented in terms of Neo-Confucian values. In his letter 
of presentation to the Pope, Foucquet explained that the translation was 
limited to that section of the work that dealt with the parental sacrifices 
offered at the four seasons of the year. He added that the impact of the 
work of Chu Hsi, the most illustrious Chinese philosopher after Confu- 
c1us, could be assessed from the fact that almost every house, noble or 
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spread throughout the Middle Kingdom. Although Bishop Gre 
gory Lopez (Lo Wen-tsao), a Dominican, had received such a 
status in the late seventeenth century, the practice of ordainin 
Chinese as priests, let alone elevating them to the episcopacy 
was not an issue that Propaganda faced with a continuous policy. 

The Yung-cheng Emperor’s banishment of all missionaries 
to Canton, except those who worked in the imperial service 
was a blow from which the Church in the early Ch’ing periog 
never recovered, There were only a few Chinese native priests 
who would have to carry on the formidable task of taking care 
of Christians scattered throughout many different provinces, As 
Superior General of the French Mission, Hervieu sought the 
advice of his confreres about positive steps to alleviate the criti. 
cal shortage. He then sent a request to Father General Tamburinj 
who was asked to petition the Holy See about the possibility 
of ordaining older candidates, usually catechists, as a means 
of filling the need. This would be done before younger men couid 
be adequately trained for the priesthood ™. 


plebeian, had a copy. It was a guide for conduct about marriage, educa- 
tion, funeral rites, and other important events in the family. For the Chi- 
nese text Foucquet used, including some translation and notes written 
in China and in Europe, see Chu Hsi, Chia-li i-chieh (Explanation of the 
household rituals), BAV, Borg. cin. 154, (1) to (4), especially (3), chiian 6. 
The Latin version « Rituale Domesticum sinensium ad litteram ex sinico 
latine versum cum notis», is limited to that chiian which deals with 
festivals honoring deceased parents, BAV, Vat. lat. 12851, 1-131. This con- 
tains the covering letter of presentation, ff. 3-8. The letter is also in Tokyo, 
Toyo Bunko, Mss. 71, 1-12 and in Troyes, Bibliotheque Municipale, Mss. 
1111, 1-13. The first copy has the stamp of Cardinal Gentili on the first 
folio page and its divisions of the text are closer to the Vatican Library 
original. It is listed in Catalogue of the Asiatic Library of Dr. G. E. Morri- 
son Now a Part of the Oriental Library, Tokyo, Japan (Tokyo: The Orien- 
tal Library, 1924), II, 442. The Troyes copy has a few significant textual 
changes which imply that Foucquet was anti-Jesuit. The exact date of 
completion of the « Rituale Domesticum » is not clear, since the letter is 
not dated. But it had reached its final form before May 27, 1732 when one 
of the cardinals in Rome told Foucquet that he forwarded the essay to 
a friend, as noted in Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 380v. The 
Chia-li as a source of the Neo-Confucian impact on traditional Chinese 
society through the regulations for the clans is discussed by Hui-chen 
Wang Liu, «An Analysis of Chinese Clan Rules: Confucian Theories in 
Action », in Arthur F. Wright, ed., Confucianism and Chinese Civilization 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1975), pp. 22-23. 

% Bontinck, La Lutte, pp. 300-03. The question of an indigenous clergy 
in China was intertwined with the attempt of introducing a liturgy in the 
Chinese language to replace Latin. Bontinck has amply covered the prob- 
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Hervieu’s proposal was discussed by the Particular Congre- 
gation held at Propaganda on September 23, 1725. Because of 
the difficulties in the formation of young candidates, the advice 
of some former missionaries to China then living in Rome was 
sought. Among them were Bishops Giovanni Nicolai, Maigrot 
and Foucquet as well as Father Giuseppe Cordero. Foucquet’s 
reply was received two months after the others had submitted 
their views in late May, 1726”. Foucquet stressed that not only 


ee 


lems involved from the perspective of the Vatican, but he has over- 
looked some issues that vitally affected the question of a liturgy. He 
does not point out the ecclesiastical jurisdictional disputes between Pro- 
paganda and the padroado, and the various missionary orders serving 
each of them. Nor does he understand the conflicts created by the pres- 
ence of the French Jesuit mission in China, since it served neither of 
them. Moreover the policy of the padroado toward such a clergy was a 
factor in the failure of its development. C. R. Boxer (The Portuguese Sea- 
borne Empire, p. 256) contends that both the padroado and the patronato 
were «unduly hesitant about encouraging the formation of a native 
clergy ». Some traces of the many facets of this topic are in Antoine 
Thomas’s report, written in Peking in August, 1695 and received by the 
Holy See three years later. See J. Bertrand, S. J.. Mémoires historiques 
sur les missions des ordres religieux, 2nd ed. (Paris: P. Brunet, 1862), 
pp. 399-412 with a French summary of this Latin text, pp. 53-55. On the 
persecution under the Yung-cheng Emperor, see Pei Huang, Autocracy at 
Work. A Study of the Yung-cheng Period, 1723-1735 (Blomington, Ind.: In- 
diana University Press, 1974), pp. 48-50. This cites a fair number of Chi- 
nese and Western sources, but omits the important work of Pasquale 
M. d’Elia, S. J., [1 Lontano confino e la tragica morte del P. Jodo Mourdao, 
S. I, Missionario in Cina (1681-1726), (Lisbon: Agencia-Geral do  Ultra- 
mar, 1963). For Foucquet’s translations of documents about the Yung- 
cheng period, see « Sentence del Tribunale generale contro alcuni Signori 
Tartari del sangue imperiale ... Xens, 1727, Sou-nou », AAH-A, Mss. 61, no. 
66. A Latin translation is ibid., no. 67. This is a decree by the Hsing-pu 
(Board of Punishments) against Manchu members of the imperial family 
who were Christians. Another document about this era is « Discours de 
VY'empereur regnant aujourd’hui dans la Chine fait a ses grands le 28 mai 
1727 aprés une audience qu’il avait donné a ]’ambassadeur de Portugal », 
BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 99-103v. Another copy in French and also a Latin 
translation are in Tokyo, Toyo Bunko, as listed in Catalogue of the Asiatic 
Library, II, 73. For an English translation of this latter document from 
the Chinese, see Paul A. Cohen, China and Christianity: The Missionary 
Movement and the Growth of Chinese Antiforeignism, 1860-1870 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), pp. 13-14; p. 287, n. 17. 

” Bontinck, La Lutte, pp. 307-17. Foucquet’s essay was entitled « Re- 
sponsum Episcopi Eleutheropolitani ad quaestionem hanc gravissimam: 
An potissium id temporis, dum fervet apud Sinas generalis contra Chris- 
tlanam fidem persecutio, ad sacerdotium promoveri nativos Sinenses 
expediat », BL, Add. mss. 26817, 145-63; ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 197 IT, 1-31; SOCP 
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should the Chinese be ordained but if one or other candidate 
were found worthy, he should even be consecrated a bishop 
To support his view he noted that (1) this had been the policy 
of the Apostles in the early Church which in turn had helped 
the spread of Christianity in Europe; (2) China needed native 
priests for, after one hundred and forty years of missionary 
effort, Christianity had not yet taken root; and (3) some bishops 
should be. consecrated for otherwise the Church would not be 
able to continue as had happened in Japan. Thereupon Foucquet 
answered the common objections raised against the ordination 
of native Chinese clergy, namely, (1) the difficulty they would 
have of observing celibacy; (2) the need of ordaining lower-class 
individuals because the upperclass were too attached to their 
honors and wealth; and (3) the lack of some intellectual for. 
mation of the candidates. None of these could be considered in- 
superable nor were they any more serious than in any other 
country. 

To the concomitant question about the use of Chinese in the 
liturgy, Foucquet was ambivalent. He pointed out the Chinese 
missal did not use the proscribed terms, Shang-ti or T’ien but 
T’ien-chu”. Bishop Lopez as well as Chinese priests could pro- 
nounce Latin well so that allowing a concession for the use of 
Chinese on those grounds might be true of adults but not nec- 
essarily of the younger men. Foucquet did not elaborate on this 


(1726), vol. 32, 852-63v. It was the basis of J. Beckmann, « Ein Dokument 
zur Geschichte des Chinesischen Klerus im 18. Jahrhundert », NZMW, I 
(1945), 184-93. A part of the epilogue appeared in Bontinck, La Lutte, pp. 
533-35. The essay was completed on July 20, 1726. Foucquet noted that he 
gave a copy to Father General Tamburini on November 9, 1729 and re- 
ceived it in return on December 10. See his « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
376r-v. Cordero (1665-1740) was an Italian diocesan priest who served as 
the procurator for Propaganda in Macao from 1710 to 1713. Expelled by 
the Portuguese, he was sent to Madras, India where he lived until 1720. 
He then returned to Europe and worked in the papal curia. For biograph- 
ical details, see Sin. Fran., VI, 722, n. 10. Bishop Giovanni Nicolai’s full 
name is Giovanni Francesco Nicolai de Leonissa who had corresponded 
with.some of the five Jesuit mathematicians when he was in China from 
1684 to 1699. He passed away in Rome in 1737. For biographical details, 
see ibid., 3-18. See also supra, p. 49, n. 96. 

®§ Foucquet launched into an attack on this terminology which, in his 
view, was to be rejected (APF, SOCP (1726), vol. 32, 858-62). It is note- 
worthy that he did so, since the « term question » was a settled issue as 
part of the overall Chinese Rites controversy, according to the decrees 
already issued by the Holy See. | 
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ojnt, though the immediate need was to ordain older catechists 
te priesthood. In his epilogue Foucquet summarized his ar- 


tot ged that the Chinese should be ordained ™. 


uments and ur 


Minority Opinion on Chinese Chronology 


Though Foucquet had been in the majority on the issue of 
the native Chinese clergy, during the next several years he found 
himself in a minority concerning his views on Chinese chronol- 
ogy and especially on figurism. In discussing Foucquet’s figu- 
ristic ideas, it has already been noted that his view of Chinese 
chronology was an integral part of his system. Foucquet’s at- 
tempt to save the China mission by propagating his figurism 
did not aim so much at conferences with cardinals and other 
prelates but rather at his publications and also the distribution 
of his own manuscripts to those whom he believed would accept 
these new ideas about China”. At this point the focus will be 
on the publication of his chronological chart. Afterwards it will 
turn to his figurist ideas that he discussed through manuscripts 
not only with Jesuits in China but with some missionaries sent 
there by Propaganda. This discussion sent reverberations not 
only back to Foucquet but more importantly to those who 
headed Propaganda itself. 

That Foucquet differed from Maigrot in the Rites issue he 
had made plain even before he left Canton. But it is not often 
understood that Foucquet also differed from Maigrot on Chi- 
nese chronology. Maigrot, on his return trip from China after 
being expelled by the K’ang-hsi Emperor, wrote about his doubts 
on the subject of the great antiquity of the Chinese. For example, 
he realized that the Shu Ching said nothing about the successors 
of Yao and Shun. But despite several doubts about this earlier 


4 Maigrot, Nicolai and Cordero favored the ordination of the Chi- 
nese to the priesthood, even those who were aged catechists. Maigrot and 
Nicolai believed that it would be difficult to translate the Missal accu- 
rately into Chinese because the Chinese language had innumerable equiv- 
ocations. Cordero’s rigid position was that a bond could exist between 
Rome and China if Latin alone were used in the liturgy. For the discus- 
sion of all these views, see Bontinck, La Lutte, pp. 312-16. Eight years 
after submitting his plan, Foucquet believed that it would still be exe- 
cuted. See his letter to Pedrini, September 14, 1734, AMEP, Mss. 215, 458-60. 

*> Foucquet’s « Diary » (BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 96-394v) lists few confer- 
ences with such prelates after he became a bishop. 
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period, he did not hesitate to claim that Confucius lived about 
600 B. C.”. He based his views above all on the constant tradj. 
tion of the Chinese themselves. Thus even though he differeg 
strongly with the Jesuits on their views of the Rites issue, he 
did not deny Chinese chronology. 

Foucquet, on the other hand, contended as early as 1710 that 
the Hsia, Shang and Chou dynasties were all chimerical, since 
there was almost no foundation for accepting them as an actual] 
period of Chinese history. When he arrived in Paris in 1722, he 
sought the services of a Jesuit confrere, Etienne Souciet, one of 
the compilers of the reports sent from the China mission. 
Although he received permission to have the table of Chinese 
chronology printed, the project had not been achieved before 
he left the French capital ”. 

Not until four years after his episcopal consecration was 
Foucquet able to get his Tabula Chronologica printed ®. This 
Tabula was based on a Chinese chronology table, Kang-chien 
chia-tzu t’u (Diagram of the Chia-tzu according to the Mirror 
History), compiled by Nien Hsi-yao (died 1738), governor of 
Kwangtung in 1724. As the Chinese title suggests, this table Nien 
had taken from Chu Hsi’s T’ung-chien kang-mu which in turn 


% For a summary of Maigrot’s opinions on Chinese chronology, see 
Pinot, La Chine, pp. 224-26. 

%” Foucquet’s correspondence is in his « Diary», BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
181v-186v. In his letter of October 3, 1723 (186v), he asked Souciet to for- 
ward the Chinese chronological tables to his two nephews who were 
studying at the College Louis-le-Grand in Paris. Later he learned that 
the materials had been received. (ibid., 238v). Souciet (1671-1744) was the 
librarian at the Collége who was most instrumental in publishing the 
writings of Antoine Gaubil. See Gaubil, Correspondance, p. 987 for a list 
of letters Gaubil addressed to him. 

% The full title is Tabula Chronologica Historiae Sinicae connexa cum 
cyclo qui vulgo kia-tse dicitur (Rome: J. Petroschi, 1729). Copies of this 
printed oversize sheet are quite scarce. Three are in BAV, Rac. gen. or. III, 
293; one copy is in Troyes, Bibliotheque Municipale, Mss. 1/11, (last three 
unnumbered pages); an incomplete copy is in BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 105. No 
copies of the Augsburg, 1746 reprint mentioned by Pfister (Notices, p. 
552) were located. Copies of the Chinese tables by Nien are equally scarce. 
The printed copies that extend to K’ang-hsi 44 are in BAV, Borg. cin. 
439 (E), one copy; Borg. cin. 439 (F), three copies; Borg. cin. 439 (J), two 
copies of the upper section and one of the center section; Borg. cin. 518, 
no. 4, one copy. Another printed copy is in Observ., B, J, 11, 151, n. 9. 
Within this same codex there is a copy of the Chinese table printed on 
a canvas-like cloth (112 cm. x 55.5 cm.). In hand calligraphy the years 
K’ang-hsi 45 to 61 and Yung-cheng 1 to 9 are added. It is quite probable 
that Foucquet used this ‘canvas’ copy when completing the Tabula. 
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had its source in Ssu-ma Kuang’s Tzu-chih t’ung-chien (Compre- 
hensive Mirror of History). Although Nien compiled several trea- 
tiges on mathematics and was « probably influenced by Catholic 
missionaries », as Fang Chao-ying has claimed, there is no evi- 
dence that Foucquet personally knew him”. 

Foucquet’s Tabula explained the use of the chia-tzu sexage- 
nary cycle system for reckoning Chinese chronology. This was 
not its first exposure to a European audience, for Couplet had 
presented its fundamentals in his chronological table. In his pref- 
ace Foucquet indicated that the burning of the books by Ch’in 
Shih Huang-ti should be set in the thirty-fourth year of the dy- 
nasty, not the twenty-fifth as Couplet had claimed ™. What was 
new for the Europeans was Foucquet’s presentation of reign 
titles and, in as many cases as possible, the names of the em- 
perors. In the last section of the preface, he outlined his meaning 
of the « true epoch» of Chinese history, namely, the reign of 
Wei Lieh Wang in 424 B. C. This was not the beginning of the 
Chinese race, which was quite close to the period of the Deluge. 
But it was a point from which the credible narration of the 
deeds of that race began. The Chinese had various histories 
about the origins of their own empire, for, just as in the West, 
disagreements over the beginning of the Chaldean, Assyrian and 
Egyptian dynasties were still so unsettled that each could follow 
the theory that pleased him. 





99 Nien Hsi-yao, the older brother of Nien Keng-yao (?-1726), was in- 
fluenced by Giuseppe Castiglione (Lang Shih-ning) according to Fang 
Chao-ying, in Hummel, p. 588. Born in 1688, Castiglione, a Jesuit brother, 
arrived in Peking in 1715 and worked assiduously until his death in 1766. 
Undoubtedly he was one of the most remarkable painters from the West 
to affect the development of Chinese painting. See George R. Loehr, 
« The Sinicization of Missionary Artists and Their Work at the Manchu 
Court during the Eighteenth Century », Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, VII 
(1963), 795-815. Because of Loehr’s untimely death in October, 1974, his 
biography of Castiglione on which he had labored for more than three 
decades remains unfinished. It was announced in Dehergne, Répertoire, 
p. 49. See also Cecile and Michel Beurdeley, Giuseppe Castiglione: A Jesuit 
Painter at the Court of the Chinese Emperors (Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle, 1972). 
Its biographical data and criteria for the authenticity of his paintings 
have been seriously questioned. 

'0 Philippe Couplet, Tabula Chronologica Monarchiae Sinicae (Paris: 
D. Horthemels, 1686), p. 17. This proposed 230 B. C. in place of 221 B. C. 
that Foucquet indicated. The latter is the usually accepted date for the 
beginning of the Ch’in dynastic control over China. The bookburning pol- 
Icy was one stringent measure adopted by that regime. 
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If Foucquet had printed only the Tabula with no additiona)} 
explanations, his views of the certitude of Chinese chronolo 
might have been accepted more readily. But by expanding his 
ideas in two essays whose aim was to explicate the key points 
of the Tabula, Foucquet became engaged in a protracted con- 
troversy about Chinese chronology. The first essay, entitled « Ex. 
plication de la nouvelle Table Chronologique de l'histoire chi- 
noise », was sent to Sir Thomas Dereham, then in Rome, who 
forwarded it to the Royal Society in London™. The second 
entitled « Mémoire instructif pour la nouvelle Table Chronolo. 
gique des Chinois », was sent to a Barnabite priest then in Paris 
Eustache Guillemeau, who forwarded it to Sir Hans Sloane, ene 
of England’s most renowned literary giants '. Both essays be. 
came the basis for Foucquet’s article « An Explanation of the 
New Chronological Table of the Chinese History », published 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. Carefy] 
comparison of the French essays and the English article indi- 


101 Copies of the « Explication» are in London, The Royal Society, 
Classified Papers (CP) 16.17, 1-30; BAV, Borg. cin. 469, 1-38; BN, Mss. fr. 
12209, 50-61v; BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 2494, 188-98; Troyes, Bibliothéque Munici- 
pale, Mss. 1111, 1-48. The materials in the Royal Society archives cited in 
this and the following footnotes only recently came to the attention of 
the writer through the listing in Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright, 
eds., A Guide to Manuscripts and Documents in the British Isles Relating 
to the Far East (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977), p. 79. Foucquet’s 
liaison with Dereham, whose biography seems unobtainable, is not clearly 
delineated among his papers. Quite possibly it was only an extension of 
Foucquet’s Anglophile proclivities. He was one of the very few French 
Jesuits on the China mission capable of translating from English to 
French (see his comments in his letter to ?, De la rade de Batavia, April 
22, 1699, ARSJ, FG 730, Lettere 1696-1700). He copied passages from English 
works, (e. g. Salmon’s The Present State of the Oriental Islands, BAV, 
Borg. lat. 543, 10v; the February 6, 1732 edition of Fog’s Weekly, BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 379v; 381v) and offered Mass for the English people in the Eter- 
nal City on the Feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury, December 29, 1727 
(ibid., 357v). 

1022 Copies of the « Mémoire» are in the Royal Society archives, CP 
16.16, 1-18; BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 62-68v. Guillemeau forwarded the 350 copies 
of the printed Tabula that he had received from Dereham. See Guille- 
meau to Sloane, May 5, 1730, BL, Sloane mss. 4051, 24; also see Gaubil, 
Correspondance, p. 748, n. 3. Later that same year Foucquet extended 
his gratitude to Guillemeau for forwarding the copies. See Foucquet to 
Guillemeau, Rome, October 10, 1730, BPP, Mss. 1638. It is not clear wheth- 
er Foucquet had ever met Guillemeau in Paris or became acquainted 
with him through correspondence. For some details about Guillemeau 
(1678-c. 1732), see Boffito, Scrittori Barnabiti, II, 299. 
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cates the editor's efforts in following the « Explication » as the 


ndation of the article and then using the « Mémoire » as 


fou ] 103 


additional materia 

His opening paragraph decried the view that traced the ori- 
gins of the Chinese nation beyond the Christian account of the 
creation of the world or even before the Deluge. Even the « more 
moderate opinions » that placed the beginning either under Fu 
Hsi at 2952 B. C., Huang Ti at 2607 B. C., or under Yao at 2357 
B. C. were also false for these were « mysterious names of he- 
roic persons who never were in China». Foucquet attacked 
(though not by name) the Nouveaux mémoires of Le Comte who, 
following the opinion of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, accepted the reign of 
Yao as the start of Chinese chronology. But in his table Nien 
Hsi-yao followed Ssu-ma Kuang and Chu Hsi who considered 
the reign of Wei Lieh Wang as the beginning of ancient Chinese 
chronology ™. 

In his article Foucquet presented an argument that would 
cause later discussions not only in his own lifetime but even a 
century or more thereafter."’. The astronomical observations that 
had been used to establish the’ accepted chronology were chal- 
lenged since the tables and calculations of the best astronomers 
of his day contradicted such previously held astronomical data. 
When Antoine Gaubil became aware of Foucquet’s ideas, he began 
a series of astronomical observations and essays that were in- 
tended to disprove Foucquet’s theories '°. An essential part of 
his counterargument was the observation of an eclipse recorded 
in the Shu Ching. 


108 Johannes Franciscus Foucquet, S. J., Bishop of Eleutheropolis, « An 
Explanation of the New Chronological Table of the Chinese History », 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, XXXVI, no. 415, 
(September-October, 1730), 397-424. The names of Dereham and Guille- 
meau are mentioned in the article. Pinot (La Chine, p. 255) incorrectly 
claimed that the « Mémoire» was not published. 

104 Foucquet, «An Explanation », Philosophical Transactions, XXXVI 
(1730), 397-403. 

10 For Western scholars the issue centered on the reliability of the 
Observations of eclipses recorded in Chinese history. The critical focal 
point of the controversy, the eclipse in the Shu Ching, will shortly be 
discussed. A recent treatment of the question is by G. van Esbroeck, « The 
So-called Eclipse in the Shu-king », Museon, LXXXIV (1971), 225-73. 

1% By October, 1723 Gaubil as well as de Mailla and Dentrecolles 
learned that Foucquet wanted to print a chronological chart of Chinese 
history that purported to be from Chu Hsi and would begin with Wei 
Lieh Wang. Dentrecolles offered a general refutation in his letter to 
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Gaubil’s Refutation 


According to Brucker, Pfister, and Dehergne, Gaubil report. 
edly replied to Foucquet’s Tabula by his essay « De Sinensi chro. 
nologia tractatus » sent to Souciet in September, 1730". Yet 4 
careful reading of the essay does not support their claim. Indeeg 
Gaubil understood in a very general way that Foucquet had 
downplayed Chinese chronology as he stated in a letter to Soy. 
ciet in 1723 °°. But when he wrote the essay seven years later 
he still did not have a copy of Foucquet’s Tabula nor even his 
French essays that accompanied it, but only Foucquet’s « Senti- 
ments de l’evéque d’Eleutheropolis sur la doctrine des Chinois 
anciens et modernes » ™. To this treatise Gaubil replied in a sep- 
arate essay. But in the « Tractatus » he showed his uncertainty 
about Foucquet’s opinions and more so about his methods of 
proving his ideas on Chinese chronology. Doubting whether Fouc- 


Guibert, Peking, October 14, 1723, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 199, I, 307-308v. Moreo- 
ver, de Mailla achieved a more detailed rejection, based on astronomical] 
observations that Gaubil helped him to verify, in his letter to (?), Peking, 
October 1, 1723, ASJP, Fonds Brotier 123, 18-19. This is a long postscript 
to the letter in ff. 22-29. 

107 Brucker, «La Chine et |l’Extréme-Orient d’aprés les travaux his- 
toriques du P. Antoine Gaubil », Revue des Questions Scientifiques, XXXVII 
(April, 1885), 531; Pfister, Notices, p. 552; for Dehergne’s remark about 
Gaubil’s intention, see Gaubil, Correspondance, p. 890. For the letter of 
September 14, 1730, to which all three refer, zbid., 256. It concludes by 
Gaubil’s request to send his enclosure to Joseph de Gallifet, the French 
Assistant in Rome. The latter served in that post from 1723 to 1730 and 
previously was the provincial of the Lyons Province. See Goetstouwers, 
Synopsis, pp. 634; 673. 

108 Gaubil, Correspondance, p. 64. He was surprised that Foucquet had 
published in Paris that Chinese chronology was a mere fable. Although 
he respected Foucquet, he was not edified that someone with such long 
experience in China had so little regard for the Classics. 

109 The full title of the work is « Essai d’introduction préliminaire a 
intelligence des Kings, c’est 4 dire, des monumens antiques conservés 
par les Chinois. Sentimens de l’evéque d’Eleutheropolis sur Ja doctrine 
des Chinois anciens et modernes », BAV, Vat. lat. 12870, 1-134; BNC, FG 
1257, no. 32, 1-6 (extract); BAV, Borg. cin. 468, 57-71 (extract); BN, Mss. 
fr. 12209, 1-36. The last reference was incorrectly attributed to Prémare 
by Joseph Dehergne in « Prémare, Joseph», in Grente, ed., Dictionnaire 
des lettres francaises, II, 394. Since the manuscript was found among 
Visdelou’s later writings which had been sent to Foucquet, the « Essai» 
was even attributed to Visdelou. This is discussed by Rule, « K’ung-tzu 
or Confucius? » p. 458, n. 278. But neither of these writers mention Fouc- 
quet’s own remark that Cardinal Melchior de Polignac first suggested 
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yet had all the Chinese books needed for such work, Gaubil 
noted that no matter what Europeans expounded about Chinese 
chronology, they lacked the principles for Chinese calculation. 
Indeed, Gaubil’s comment on Foucquet is more ambiguous in 
comparison to his remarks about Couplet, Visdelou, and Gol- 
110 

Gaubil hesitated to attack Foucquet more forcefully in 1730 
because he lacked a copy of his Tabula". This is clear from his 
letter dated September 20, 1730 in which he noted that he un- 
derstood such a Tabula had been printed. After describing the 
background of the Chinese chart of Nien Hsi-yao, Gaubil com- 
mented on various statements that Foucquet might have pre- 
sented. For example, if he held that Chinese history began only 
from the first year of Wei Lieh Wang, he would be in error. 
Yet this was precisely the kind of argumentation that Foucquet 
had actually written in his Preface to the Tabula. If Gaubil had 
had a copy, he would have attacked Foucquet more directly. 
This is not to detract from Gaubil’s observation made later in 
that same letter, namely, that Nien Hsi-yao, on whom Foucquet 
based his views, was convinced of the antiquity of the Chinese 
nation up to Yao. In fact, Ssu-ma Kuang had begun his chro- 
nology with Fu Hsi'’. Yet as Pfister has observed, Gaubil was 
far from condemning the principles of the researches of the 
figurists. He reproved only certain methods of interpreting the 
Classics a little too freely '”. 

It is difficult to state whether Foucquet ever became aware 
of Gaubil’s « refutation » made in his treatise which was sent 
to Joseph Gallifet, the French Assistant in Rome, to help coun- 
ter any false views on Chinese chronology then being spread by 


that he write the essay. See Foucquet’s « Diary », under the entry of May 
30, 1726, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 349v-350. By this date Foucquet had com- 
pleted the essay. 

110 Gaubil, « De Sinensi chronologia tractatus », Observ., B, J, 12, (152, 
4), 43-44. Foucquet apparently supposed that the antiquity of the Chinese 
monarchy was certain, but how he proved this was not clear to Gaubil. 
He also refers to Foucquet’s « Sentiments », to which Gaubil replied. An 
extract of Foucquet’s essay in Gaubil’s hand, BNC, FG 1257, no. 32 and 
his reply, BNC, FG 1257, no. 31 have been identified in Gaubil, Correspon- 
dance, p. 906. 

ll! This covering letter of September 20, 1730 was sent with the « Trac- 
tatus ». For the text of the letter, see ibid., 262-63. 

112 Tbid., 263. 

13 Pfister, Notices, p. 682. 
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Foucquet there. While Gaubil’s « Tractatus » was never pyb. 
lished, so too none of Foucquet’s writings after 1730 ever 
appeared in print. Rather reticent to reveal what he felt were 
hidden treasures of the Chinese annals, Foucquet sent Copies 
of his manuscripts to various savants in Europe and at times 
to several Jesuits in China ™. 

By no means, however, were Foucquet’s published works 
unnoticed in the eighteenth century. Two of the most influentia] 
journals, the Journal des Scavans and the Mémoires de Trévoux 
carried reviews of the Tabula Chronologica. The first was : 
short announcement about its publication '». The other, a Jesuit 
publication that was widely disseminated in Europe and was 
cited by the Jesuits in Peking, gave a full description of the 
chronological chart and added this interesting note about Fouc. 
quet. 


M. l’Evéque d’Eleutheropolis, le P. Foucquet d.1.C.d.J. [de la 
Compagnie de Jésus] ancien Missionnaire de la Chine vient de 
faire honneur a cette Table ingenieuse, en la mettant au jour. 
Et le court Avertissement, dans lequel il en donne l’exposition 
en Latin, est d’une précision, d’une netteté, & d’une élegance, 
qui rappelle aisément le souvenir des grands talens, par lesquels 
il s’est fait admiré dans la Compagnie dés ses prémiers années 16, 


114 An example is the letter to the Pope transmitting the « Rituale 
Domesticum », Troyes, Bibliotheque Municipale, Mss. 1111, 1-13, discussed 
supra, n. 90. The statement on the fly-sheet preceding the first folio page 
indicates that it had been deposited in the Bibliotheca Buheriana in 1734, 
that is, seven years before Foucquet’s death. Information about this par- 
ticular library of the eighteenth century remains obscure. Savants, on 
the other hand, wanted to send their manuscripts to Foucquet. Etienne 
Fourmont considered forwarding his Chinese grammar to Foucquet or 
to some missionary in China. See his Catalogue des ouvrages de Monsieur 
Fourmont 1’Ainé.(Amsterdam: n. p., 1731), p. 85. On the furtive publica-. 
tion of this work and the dispute with Nicolas Fréret that it engendered, 
see Renée Simon, Nicolas Fréret, Académicien (Geneva: Institut et Musée 
Voltaire, 1961), pp. 53-55. 

115 See « Nouvelles Litteraires, Italie », Journal des Scavans, XC (Feb- 
ruary, 1730), 274. This is the Amsterdam, not the Paris, edition. Why 
the latter. edition did not carry the announcement is not clear. The 
complete lenghty title, however, of his article in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions was listed in the Bibliothéque britannique ou Histoire des ou- 
vrages des savans de la Grande-Bretagne, VI (January-March, 1736), 301-302. 

1146 « De Rome », Mémoires pour Vhistoire des sciences et des beaux-arts 
(January, 1730), 179-82. This periodical is more commonly known by its 
shorter titles, Mémoires de Trévoux or Journal de Trévoux. For an apprais- 
al of this important publication, see Alfred R. Desautels, S. J., Les Mé- 
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Not only is praise given to Foucquet for his efforts but two 
references are made that pertain to his membership in the So- 
ciety of Jesus. The editor does not refer to Foucquet as an ex- 
Jesuit, as later authors would, but as « of the Society of Jesus ». 
Moreover he is admired for his great talents that he had shown 
from his first years in the Society. While this reference alone 
may not necessarily be conclusive evidence that Foucquet was 
still a Jesuit after his consecration as a bishop, it is still support- 
ive of such a notion. For it is very unlikely that a French Jesuit 
publication which enjoyed such influence in Europe would not 
have understood Foucquet’s status regarding the Society of Je- 
sus five years after his consecration as a bishop". 


Fréret Studies Gaubil’s Astronomical Views 


When Foucquet’s Tabula Chronologica appeared in 1729, si- 
nology in France was still in an embryonic stage. Nicolas Fréret 
and Etienne Fourmont were the two leaders with an overriding 
interest in understanding the language, history and civilization 
of China '®. By editing Gaubil’s scholarly essays on Chinese chro- 
nology from the Han to the beginning of the Yuan dynasties, 
Souciet contributed to a better appreciation of this important 
issue. The core of the three-volume work ‘was the « Histoire 
abregée de l’astronomie chinoise » with its five appendixes. In 
the second of these Gaubil discussed the solar eclipse of 2154 
B. C. recorded in the Shu Ching. Moreover he included the solar 
eclipse of 775 B. C. that is noted in that same Classic as well 
as the solar eclipse in 719 B. C. recorded in the Ch’un ch’iu™. 
Anyone reading Foucquet’s published works and Gaubil’s study 


moires de Trévoux et le mouvement des idées au XVIIIe siécle, 170}- 
1734 (Rome: Institutum Historicum S. I., 1956), pp. 220-28. An earlier, 
but wider perspective is the monograph of Gustave Dumas, Histoire du 
Journal de Trévoux depuis 1701 jusqu’en 1762 (Paris: Boivin, 1936). 

17 This rather sympathetic appreciation of Foucquet’s work is a strik- 
ing contrast to the anti-Jesuit tone of Villermaules’s Anecdotes that would 
begin to appear just a few years later. 

18 Simon, Fréret, pp. 63-82. 

119 Etienne Souciet, S. J., Observations mathématiques, astronomiques, 
géographiques, chronologiques et physiques, tirées des anciens livres chi- 
nots, 3 vols. (Paris: Rollin, 1729-1732). The second and third volumes were 
published in 1732. 

120 Tbid., II, 140-62. 
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on the early Chinese solar eclipses could detect their contra 
positions about Chinese chronology. Fréret, realizing this, dig 
not write to Foucquet directly but wrote, first to Gaubil, then to 
Prémare, for clarification of the discrepancies ™. With this jp. 
formation from several sources he presented a lecture to the 
Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres entitled, « De 
l’antiquité et de la certitude de la chronologie chinoise » 12 
Although Fréret had received some of his knowledge about this 
topic from the figurists, as Prémare and Gollet, by 1735 he was 
becoming more convinced that Gaubil’s position was accurate 2 
Actually he wanted Gaubil to delineate his views much more 
precisely. As Pinot has so clearly shown, however, Fréret was 
searching for a method to prove the authenticity of ancient Chi- 
nese history. The method, nonetheless, was to be non-religious, 
that is, without attempting to reconcile Chinese chronology with 
sacred chronology on which so many others had insisted ™, 

In the last few years of his life Foucquet devoted consider- 
able time in writing a reply to Fréret’s academic lecture of 1733. 
The refutation never appeared in print, although it apparently 
was intended for possible inclusion in the Mémoires of the Aca- 
démie '”. The contents of Foucquet’s essay are not really new. 
They are rather a lengthy elaboration of his previously held 
views which he summarized in five propositions”. Within the 
discussion of the 1720s it was his third proposition that was 


121 Fréret to Gaubil, Paris, November 28, 1732; Fréret to Prémare, 
Paris, December, 1732, published in Pinot, Documents, pp. 40-45. The last 
letter lacks an exact day on which it was composed. 

122 The lecture, delivered in 1733, was published in the Mémoires de 
Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, X (1736), 377-402. 

18 Simon, Fréret, pp. 69-70. 

124 Pinot, La Chine, p. 263. In 1728 Foucquet supposedly wrote an essay 
entitled, « Dissertation pour prouver la conformité de la chronologie des 
Chinois avec celle des chrétiens ». Pinot (ibid., 455) refers to it as a printed 
work. Rowbotham (Missionary, p. 347) also lists it this way in the bibliog- 
raphy but does not cite it in the text. Yet the essay is a manuscript that 
was in the collection of Charles Schefer and extended from folios 177 
to 203 of a manuscript of 393 folio pages. Cordier (Bibliotheca Sinica, I, 
561) does not cite a depository nor has this essay been located despite 
several attempts during the research for this study. 

1 The essay is entitled, « Réflexions sur une dissertation ot l’on exam- 
ine l’antiquité et la certitude de la chronologie chinoise », Observ., 
B, 2, 1 (155, 14, 1), 1-120. The last six lines of f. 109 and the rest of the text 
are in Foucquet’s hand. The essay is incomplete, however, since the text 
abruptly ends in the middle of a sentence. 
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noteworthy for in it he denied that ancient Chinese history and 
chronology were based on any observation of eclipses. The rea- 
son for this rejection was that the eclipses marked in the 
Classics and the other astronomical observations on which one 
tried to establish them either disagreed with the tables and 
calculations of the most recent astronomers or were convicted of 
their falsehood by the texts taken from the Classics themselves. 
Though Foucquet was never given a copy of Gaubil’s « Trac- 
tatus » which Brucker and others claimed had refuted Fouc- 
quet’s views, he almost certainly would have rejected its argu- 
ments. In this incomplete essay, however, he was aware of 
Gaubil’s views since he cited the second volume of Souciet’s 
Observations. The astronomical data offered by Gaubil in that 
volume to support the eclipses in the Classics Foucquet rejected 
entirely. This rejection became the core of his third proposition. 
But instead of presenting counterarguments on a point by point 
basis, Foucquet showed no command of data that would refute 
Gaubil’s analysis. He does not seem to have been aware of the 
distinction of a proposition and arguments supportive of that 
proposition. At least this would be true of this essay, whereas 
there is no doubt that Foucquet was quite capable of making 
the necessary distinction in his analysis of the problem con- 
cerning the need for a native Chinese clergy. 

At this point it should be clear to anyone acquainted with 
early eighteenth-century French literature concerning chronolo- 
gy that what has been presented is only a limited sketch of the 
problems then discussed. Pinot has shown how the attempts to 
reconcile Chinese chronology with Biblical chronology were 
thrown to the winds by Voltaire’s opening lines of the Essai sur 
les Moeurs ’. Foucquet’s role in the discussion was not insignif- 


126 The propositions were published in Pinot, Documents, pp. 22-23, n. 2. 

127 Pinot, La Chine, p. 279. Fréret, for example, continued the discus- 
sion on Chinese chronology through two additional essays beyond his 
first encounter with the ideas of Foucquet, Gaubil and others. See « Eclair- 
cissemens sur le Mémoire ]4 au mois de novembre 1733, touchant I’anti- 
quité et la certitude de la chronologie chinoise », Mémoires de l’Académie 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, XV (1743), 495-564; and also 
« Suite du Traité touchant la certitude et l’antiquité de la chronologie 
chinoise; servant d’éclaircissement au Mémoire 14 sur la méme matiére 
au mois de novembre 1733» ibid., XVIII (1753), 178-295. For a short syn- 
opsis of Fréret’s views on Chinese chronology, see Danielle Elisseeff- 
Poisle, Nicolas Fréret (1688-1749). Réflexions d’un humaniste du XVIIIe 
stécle sur la Chine. Mémoires de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
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icant, since he had clearly opted for a certitude of events in 
Chinese history after 424 B. C.™. It is, nevertheless, important to 
realize that he too sought a reconciliation of both chronologies 
Such a reconciliation was easier, even far easier, if one adopted 
his view of figurism, for the Chinese Classics came from T’jey 
and contained Biblical revelation hidden under the Chinese chay- 
acters or symbols themselves. 


Prémare’s Figurism 


What Foucquet wrote on Chinese chronology both published 
and unpublished was not an end in itself. It rather afforded him 
further opportunities to develop and at times merely to reiterate 
his views on figurism. Although the role of Foucquet as an ad- 
viser to Propaganda concerning the China mission has been 


no. 11 (Paris: College de France, Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
1978), pp. 80-88. 

128 In 1734 Fourmont, who was influenced by figurist thought, at least 
to the extent of trying to identify Pan Ku with Japhet of the Old Testa- 
ment, rejected the reality of the burning of the books under Ch’in Shih 
Huang-ti. He argued, moreover, that the reasons alleged against Ssu-ma 
Kuang in trying to show the falsity of the facts contained in his works 
were a very strong proof to show the direct opposite. See his « Disserta- 
tion sur les annales chinoises ot l’on examine leur époque et la croyance 
qu’elles méritent », Mémoires de litterature, tiréz des registres de l’Acadeé- 
mie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XIII (1740), 507-19. This was 
presented as a lecture held on May 18, 1734. An Italian translation ap- 
peared under the title, Dissertazione sopra gli Annalt Chinesit In cui esa- 
mina l’Epoca de essit, e la fede che meritano. (Venice: A. Groppo, 1748). 
See also Pinot, La Chine, p. 275, n. 173. 

129 Foucquet admitted that the matter of Chinese chronology was far 
more important than ordinarily believed. Fréret’s false opinions would 
only lead to pernicious consequences. Thus any presentation of his own 
views about the Classics could not but contradict Fréret and not « per- 
haps without entering into a public dispute, which I have always wanted 
to avoid ». The Holy One (sheng-jen) of the Classics had all the character- 
istics of the one awaited by all the nations. He rhetorically asked « All 
the propositions which have caused so much noise, have they not been 
established on this assertion, that is, that according to the Chinese, there 
was in China an empire founded a little after the Deluge and which one 
pretends to have lasted under three dynasties, for two thousand years 
and more, up to two or three centuries before the Incarnation?» But 
such an assertion was contrary to his principles and «to the true system 
of the Classics ». See his « Réflexions », Observ., B, 2, 1 (155, 14, 1); 35; 
63; 93. 
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depicted in terms of their requests, less attention has so far 
been paid to his attempts to propagate his figurist views. When 
he did so in correspondence with Appiani, a Propaganda mission- 
ary then in prison in Canton, the net result was Propaganda’s 


pressure on Tamburini to recall several Jesuits from the China 


mission. . . 
The story took several years to unfold primarily because of 


the cross-correspondence among participants in Canton and in 
Rome. Prémare, one of the figurists then exiled in Canton be- 
cause of the persecution of the Yung-cheng Emperor, wrote 
Foucquet about some refinements of his figurist ideas™. A year 
after writing that letter to Foucquet Prémare met a French 
priest from St. Malo, F. Rouillard, who was a chaplain aboard 
one of the French ships then calling at Canton. Rouillard stayed 
in the same house with Prémare and other Jesuits for five 
months. He got a copy of an essay by Prémare wherein he ex- 
plained his figurist views 31 While in Canton, Rouillard, accompa- 
nied by M. Faucher of the Missions Etrangéres, went to visit 
Appiani who was still in prison. Rouillard discussed the essay 
with Appiani but admitted that he did not have the foresight 
to get Appiani to notarize that the copy conformed to the orig- 
inal—both of which he had in his possession’. He sent a copy 
to Visdelou in Pondichery and brought a copy back with him 
to the port of St. Malo. Through the diocesan chancery, it was 
sent to the Apostolic Nuncio in Paris who in turn forwarded it 
to Propaganda ™. 

Not until late September did Propaganda take any action, 
though it is not clear why the delay occurred. The Particular 
Congregation agreed that the doctrine contained in the extract 


130 Prémare to Foucquet, December 24, 1725, BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 39-40. 
No place is cited by Prémare, a point that is true of a significant number 
of his letters examined for this study. 

131 The document is entitled « Extraits d’une dissertation sur les car- 
actéres chinois et les livres anciens, ou précis d’une lettre au R. P. de 
Briga interpréte de la Bande d’Isis, par le R. P. Prémar jésuite missre 
en Chine», APF, SOCP (1727-1728), vol. 33, 248-49v; also see BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 612-13v and BAV, Borg. cin. 468, 1-10 for additional copies. 

132 Rouillard to the Apostolic Nuncio in Paris, December 10, 1726, APF, 
SOCP (1727-1728), vol. 33, 247r-v. Additional data about Faucher are appar- 
ently not available. 

83 A, Morel, an official in the diocesan chancery, to the Apostolic 
Nuncio in Paris, St. Malo, December 11 and 15, 1726, ibid., 243-46. He warns 
the nuncio that Rouillard is known to be quite anti-Jesuit. 
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sent by Rouillard was totally offensive to the Old and New Tes. 
taments. Moreover, Prémare’s view that the I Ching antedateg 
the Deluge and the works of the Patriarchs and that under the 
names of diverse idols one could come to understand the attyj. 
butes of the true God was repugnant. The Particular Congre. 
gation thus decided that a copy of the extract, without any sign 
of authorship, be given to Foucquet to determine whether he 
knew or thought he knew the author *’. In addition, the Genera] 
of the Jesuits was to recall Prémare from the China mission ang 
all efforts were to be made by the Apostolic Nuncio in Paris to 
obtain a copy of the entire essay which de Liniéres, the confes.- 
sor to the king, supposedly possessed. 

Foucquet’s dilemma was not slight, for he had already spo- 
ken freely about some of his figurist views. This was clear from 
the remarks of the Particular Congregation which claimed tha; 
Foucquet and Prémare had frequently exchanged ideas about 
the matter found in the extract». Still strongly committed to 
his figurist opinions, Foucquet could not retreat. To recall Pré- 
mare from the mission, on the other hand, was not something 
he desired, especially not on the basis of Prémare’s figurist views. 
He had already given Propaganda sufficient information against 
a number of Jesuits, specifically Parennin, de Mailla, Hervieu, 
Porquet, and Mouréo’*. Too much of this was hearsay evi- 
dence, for example, Foucquet’s first comment how Parennin 
might have reacted if de Tournon had excommunicated him, The 
Jesuit General, Tamburini, received orders on October 18, 1727 
to recall all these men, except Mourao who was then in prison. 
Cardinal Melchior de Polignac came to the defense of these 
Jesuits and pointed out how seriously the order of recall of- 
fended the French king who supported them financially and in 
other ways. The Particular Congregation tried to avoid this issue 
with Polignac by instructing the Prefect and the Secretary of 
Propaganda to reply orally, but not in writing, to him. He was 
to be told in 1725 Propaganda had by way of counsel, not by 
precept or force, instructed Tamburini to recall these four Je- 


134 The decisions are in APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, 
334; 338; 343. The notification to the Jesuit General is in ARSJ, Institutum 
170, 156-58. 

135 APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, 338-39. 

136 APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 425-29. Foucquet’s autograph com- 
ments on Parennin and de Mailla are on 428r-v. 
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suits °’. Thus this new directive was a mere reiteration of an 
earlier one. On the other hand, when Foucquet was asked about 
these four Jesuits as well as Noélas, Bayard, and Prémare who 
had also been considered to be subject to recall as early as 
1725, he opposed recalling the last three Jesuits. Cassius and 
Ceru, who had been to China with Mezzabarba, and who now 
worked at Propaganda, concurred with Foucquet. This same po- 
sition Foucquet seems to have reiterated in late January, 1728 ™. 

On the first day of February, Foucquet presented his iden- 
tification of the extract Propaganda had given him. The item was 
certainly Prémare’s, he declared, since it was comparable in 
many ways to the original writings of Prémare which he owned. 
But Foucquet was ambivalent regarding the contents, for he 
neither condemned them outright nor had he accepted Prémare’s 
ideas presented in the extract. This of course Foucquet could 
well do, since as a proponent of figurism he agreed with Pré- 
mare’s overall objectives of trying to find a symbolic, divine 


137 In a Particular Congregation held on September 23, 1725, several 
decisions about the China mission were reached. Gianpriamo was to be 
allowed to leave Rome and could reside in the province of Naples, but 
not in the city itself. The Jesuit General was never to allow him to return 
to China nor, in fact, could he leave the area of Naples without prior 
approval of Propaganda. (This was a very strange policy since Propa- 
ganda’s chief concern was the foreign missions, not control over indivi- 
duals in religious orders who had returned to their native domiciles). 
Moreover, the recall of the four Jesuits (Parennin, de Mailla, Hervieu 
and Porquet) should be suggested (insinuandum esse) to the Jesuit Gen- 
eral who should act under his own name and authority, not under that 
of Propaganda. As soon as Mourao was freed from prison, he should be 
recalled from China by the General without offending the Emperor, but 
without asserting at any time that the Holy See or Propaganda had re- 
called him. APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, 101v-102. For 
Polignac’s letter of January 16, 1728 and a reply by way of a rescript, 
tbid., 394; 404. Polignac (1661-1741) was in the French diplomatic service, 
became an auditor of the Roman Rota, was created a cardinal on March 
8, 1712 and fourteen years later became the Bishop of Auch in France. 
From 1722 to 1730 he represented French interests at the Court of Rome 
and still maintained his concern for French-Vatican relations after his 
return to France in 1730. For a short biography, see I. J. Calicchio, « Polli- 
gnac, Melchior de», New Catholic Encyclopedia, XI, 489-90. 

138 Polignac’s letter, APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, 
394v-395. The Congregation was held on January 20 and thus before 
Foucquet identified Prémare’s essay on February 1. For _biographi- 
cal details on Jean-Simon Bayard (1662-1725), see Pfister, Notices, pp. 468-69 
and Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 28. 
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meaning that both of them said were hidden beneath the Chi. 
nese hieroglyphics. Yet there were some points on which he 
differed from Prémare ”. In neither case, however, do the doc. 
uments examined indicate that Propaganda was fully conversant 
with Foucquet’s views at this time. One week later Tamburinj 
rose to the defense of Prémare by contending that no Jesuit 
superiors had anything against him. By then Prémare was a 
sexagenarian and had always been obedient in the Jesuit Order. 
The General was at a loss why he should recall such an indi. 
vidual. Tamburini’s efforts resulted in Propaganda’s changed 
policy, so that Prémare could remain on the mission provided 
that he send a sworn statement disavowing the contents of the 
extract, if it were not his work. But if it were his, then he was 


139 Prémare wrote a list of these differences in his letter to Fourmont, 
November 1, 1730, BN, Mss. fr. 15195, 40-45. He agreed with Foucquet that 
T’ien and Shang-ti signified the true God, for the Church had not for. 
bidden such statements in themselves. This was only prohibited in the 
sense of mentioning it to the Chinese. (After Ex quo singulari in 1742, 
this distinction would no longer be operative). Moreover, he agreed that 
sheng-jen (the holy one) in the Chinese Classics was within the tradition 
that God would send a redeemer. This could not be doubted if anyone 
had read the J Ching. Yet Prémare denied that the modern literati were 
atheists as Foucquet had held. He pointed out that the sacrifice (chiao) 
made by the Emperor was not idolatrous, for the founder of the ruling 
house was not made equivalent to Shang-ti. In his view Foucquet had 
given the Chinese character p’ei (to match; to pair) a meaning it never 
had. Then too, Foucquet had confused chiao with miao, though any novice 
in the Chinese language would know the difference. Prémare pointed out 
to Fourmont that Foucquet had incorrectly claimed that the rituals of 
sacrifice formulated prayers addressed to the cult of the ancestors. If 
Foucquet pretended that the sacrifice was idolatry because the founder 
of the ruling family was made equal to Shang-ti, then he was clearly in 
error. If Foucquet held any novel, extraordinary opinion that would 
cause any difficulty, Prémare would dissociate himself from it without 
fail. Recent research on the distinction of the imperial sacrifices and the 
common sacrifices supports the view of Prémare. Stephan Feuchtwang 
has noted that «the official religion did not constitute the religion of 
all those who were, or aspired to be, officials ». Moreover, he adds that 
the « official religion with the office of emperor at its head was an. insti- 
tution of government; and, like the examinations, possession of it and 
the content of it could be disputed and changed ». See Feuchtwang’s study, 
« School-Temple and City God», G. William Skinner, ed., The City in Late 
Imperial China (Stanford: University Press, 1977), pp. 581-608. The quota- 
tion is taken from p. 608. See also the description of the types of rites 
conducted at these sacrifices according to the Ta Ch’ing hui-tien (K’ang-hsi 
edition, 1690) as incorporated in Table 2, p. 586. 
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to acknowledge that fact and send a clear retraction of such 


Pane: 1 
opinions , 


Foucquet Corresponds with Appiani 


Before Prémare’s response was received in Rome, Foucquet 
became involved in a more definite avowal of his principles of 
figurism. These he outlined in a lengthy letter to Appiani who 
was still in a Canton prison. Among the topics discussed were 
(1) that his purpose was to persuade Europeans that the Chinese 
Classics antedated Sacred Scripture and the Deluge recorded 
therein, and (2) that the basis of the Christian faith existed in 
those Classics. Beyond this Foucquet indicated to Appiani that 
the term T’ien-chu was not less improper than the terms Shang-ti 


or Tien. Appiani’s reaction was to send a report directly to 


the Prefect of Propaganda, Cardinal Sacripante™. 


anne 


140 APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1723-1728), vol. 4, 411; ibid., (1729-1733), 
vol. 5, 292v-293; also see Pfister, Notices, p. 521. 

141 The episode is based on the account in APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., 
(1729-1733), vol. 5, 287-93. Foucquet’s letters of September 12 and 23, 1730 
are only mentioned, but not reproduced. For the texts of the letters, see 
AMEP, Mss. 215, 292-93; 304-11. The first does not discuss Chinese litera- 
ture, but the second does so quite emphatically. Perhaps the reason may 
partly be due to Foucquet’s lengthy letter of the previous day, September 
22, 1730 to Prémare (ibid., 311-31). Although the papal decree Ex illa die 
was «very certainly irrevocable », Foucquet urged Prémare: « But if you 
will make the Sacred Congregation (i. e., Propaganda) see that the well- 
developed doctrine of the ancient books will furnish an admirable means 
to make the Chinese embrace the Christian religion in its purity, I guar- 
antee that not only the Sacred Congregation but even the pope himself 
will applaud your work and will stimulate you by real assistance to 
accomplish it». Later he indicated his surprise that Father General had 
stopped all Jesuits in China from claiming that the God-Man was in the 
Chinese books. Revisors of books could be changed, he reminded Prémare, 
but «la verité persecutée triomphera ». (f. 317). In fact, he would send 
a copy of his « Essai d’introduction pour l’explication des Kings», to 
Kogler, if Prémare believed that such a move would help the cause of 
figurism. In his letter of congratulations to Kogler who had recently 
become the Visitator, Foucquet did not refer to the « Essai», but noted 
that there was nothing more helpful (accomodatius) for missionaries in 
their preaching than the Tao Te Ching, if it was correctly understood and 
explained. See Foucquet to Kégler, September 22, 1730, ibid., 302-303. 

12 Appiani had not yet learned of the death of Sacripante on January 
4, 1727. The latter had served as prefect since December, 1704. For details, 
see Ritzler, Hierarchia, V, 19. 
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In his report Appiani claimed that Foucquet asserted that 
the Church had only heard the opposing side in the Rites Con- 
troversy and had turned a deaf ear to the side favorable to 
them. This type of thinking, Appiani indicated, was similar to 
the statements that had recently prevailed, namely, that the 
Pope would change his decision and restore the use of T’iey 
and Shang-ti. He found a parallel in the writer of the Inform. 
tio pro Veritate who believed that better times would soon 
appear, so that the papal decision would be changed. More dj. 
rectly against Foucquet’s letter was Appiani’s criticism that his 
system was identical to that found in Bouvet’s T’ien-hsiieh pen.i 
which de Tournon had disapproved. Appiani was scandalized that 
Foucquet promoted a system already rejected by an apostolic 
visitor to China. 

Appiani did not hesitate to make similar remarks in his 
letter to Foucquet. Because of his age and his imprisonment, 
he would be unable to present a detailed analysis of Foucquet’s 
proposed system. But as far as he could judge, the ideas were 
insulting to Sacred Scripture, and in fact directly contrary to 
many of its texts. Moreover, such views were dangerous for the 
promulgation of the gospel in China, for it was based on mere 
speculation ™. 

What action, if any, Propaganda took against one of its own 
bishops cannot be determined. When Propaganda received Ap- 
piani’s letter in 1732, the Particular Congregation reopened the 
case of Foucquet’s opinion concerning Prémare’s extract. In re- 
viewing Prémare’s case, the Particular Congregation noted that 
although the Jesuit General had sent Prémare the instruction 
about sending Propaganda his sworn statements about the ex- 
tract, no word had been received either directly from Prémare 
or from Propaganda’s procurator in Canton, Archangelo Miralta. 
Prémare’s reply, written only on December 2, 1734, was not 
discussed by the Particular Congregation until July 15, 1736. 
Since Prémare’s Latin letter was chiefly a defense of his po- 
sition, the Particular Congregation reinstated its previous or- 
ders demanding that the Jesuit General recall him from the 
China mission. But such orders proved futile for by the time 
they arrived in Macao, Prémare was already dead at the age of 


14 Appiani to Foucquet, Canton, December 10, 1731, APF, Acta C. P. 
Sin. et Ind., (1729-1733), vol. 5, 289r-v. 
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yenty '. Nevertheless the Particular Congregation realized that 
= cquet’s views were « in substance and in great part» the 
ee as those of Prémare. The net result of Foucquet’s efforts 
- try to instruct the Holy See about his views of figurism evap- 
orated into a void. Realizing the position that the Particular 
Congregation had taken in 1728, just three years after he had 
become a4 bishop and that it continued to take until the close 
of Prémare’s case in 1737, Foucquet really had no options left. 


Foucquet Contrasted to Ricct 


In a conference with Mezzabarba in Rome during Septem- 
ber, 1724 Foucquet had analyzed the crisis then facing the China 
mission in terms of a sickness. There were three ways of looking 
at it. First, there were the Jesuits who did not even see the 
sickness. Then there was Maigrot who said no cure was possible. 
Lastly Foucquet told Mezzabarba that he saw a cure in terms of 
his own system. Foucquet’s attitude expressed here indicates 
the connection of his figurism to the Rites controversy. Deliber- 
ately throughout this study attention has been paid primarily 
to Foucquet’s figurism, not to that of Prémare, Gollet, and Bou- 
vet. An analysis of their divergences would require a separate 
study '. Yet it should be clear how Foucquet could be a figurist 
and still accept the papal decrees in the Rites controversy. His 
acceptance was conditional, not absolute, for he believed that 
once the Holy See could understand that the Chinese Classics 
emanated from T’ien and contained the mysteries of Catholicism, 
then the papal decrees would be rescinded. For the most impor- 


144 APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind., (1734-1736), vol. 6, 221-26; ibid., (1737- 
1741), vol. 7, 43v-44. Prémare died on September 7, 1736 at the Jesuit col- 
lege in Macao. See Dehergne, Répertoire, p. 210. Miralta, a member of 
the Clerks Regular Minor, had been recommended to the secretary of 
Propaganda by Bishop Nicolai de Leonissa. See Sin. Fran., VI, 370, n. 9. 

145 Foucquet’s « Diary », BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 274v. 

46 Such a monograph must be based on all their manuscripts that 
are scattered in several libraries in Europe. Some of Prémare’s views in 
his printed works are the basis of David E. Mungello’s « The Reconcilia- 
tion of Neo-Confucianism with Christianity in the Writings of Joseph de 
Prémare, S. J. », Philosophy East and West, XXVI (October, 1976), 389-410. 
A fundamental issue in the discussion of figurism is to determine whether 
the figurists derived their doctrine from their reading of Chinese litera- 
ture or sought to attach Western viewpoints to that literature. 
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tant task, thereafter, would be to show the Chinese the key ¢ 
understanding their own « sacred writings ». Once the Ginee. 
understood that their rites had originally been sacred but ae 
become corrupt throughout the centuries, then they would be 
all the more willing to embrace Catholicism. There is then an 
analogy between Foucquet and Ricci. Both sought to convert 
China by a method of accommodation understood in their own 
terms. But as in all analogy, wherein differences and similarities 
are simultaneously present, so too did Foucquet differ from 
Ricci. For Foucquet the Classics were sacred, not profane as 
Ricci held. The Rites then were originally sacred and had become 
superstitious and idolatrous. For Ricci they were civil and po- 
litical. Ricci attempted to bypass the hsing-li hsiieh of the Neo. 
Confucian tradition and tried to understand Confucianism in its 
originality. He thus realized that in late Ming China there was 
a natural moral order, whose tenets were in many respects coor- 
dinate with Catholicism. Foucquet went beyond this by declar. 
ing that the very truths of Catholicism were mysteriously hidden 
in the Classics themselves. Ricci’s method of accommodation 
followed by his Jesuit confreres was quite bold for its day, for 
the ever present problem of the Church, then as well as today, 
was to adapt itself to the milieu in which the gospel was to be 
preached. Foucquet’s figurism was a radical departure from 
Ricci. That Foucquet in China hoped to influence the Holy See 
by his presentation of new data may seem a bit naive. But it 
must be remembered that he was convinced of his opinions and 
that despite the problems that the Rites controversy had caused 
in Europe for the Society of Jesus, he would continue to try 
to pursue his goal. 


EFighteenth-century Men of Letters and Foucquet. 


Although Foucquet’s attempts to influence the Holy See to 
recognize figurism as a possible method of interpreting Chinese 
civilization proved futile, he was, at least in some instances, 
more successful in presenting his ideas to several contemporary 
savants. Among them were Voltaire, Saint-Simon, Montesquieu, 
Chevalier de Ramsay, the Marquis de Caumont, Charles de Bros- 
ses, Etienne Fourmont, and Joseph Spence. Almost all of them 
were visitors to Foucquet’s residence at Propaganda. What mo- 
tivated them to visit him, or in same cases, to correspond with 
him, is not always clear from their writings. In fact, Foucquet 
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does not even mention some of them in his « Diary ». On their 
part, however, these savants were beginning to probe for a more 
profound and exacting notion of Western thought in comparison 
to that of China. Their interchange with Foucquet offers an 
additional perspective on his later years. 

With Voltaire, whose ascendancy as a man of letters in that 
century had just begun, Foucquet continued no correspondence 
even after meeting him in Paris in 1722 or early 1723. Sinophile 
that he was, Voltaire did not accept Foucquet’s negative views 
of Chinese society and government, although he agreed with his 
Noachide opinions on the origins of Chinese religion. This may 
explain why he wrote with such barbs about Jean Hu, the Chi- 
nese amanuensis whom Foucquet brought to France. Moreover, 
by the time Voltaire penned his comments about Foucquet in 
the « Dictionnaire philosophique », the former missionary had 
passed away “’. Yet Foucquet admired Voltaire’s style of writ- 
ing because of its spirit, even though he did not approve of its 
errors. 

Details about Foucquet’s liaison with the Duc de Saint-Simon 
are fragmentary. Little is known about their meeting in Paris, 
except that, as noted earlier, Foucquet carried some packets of 
letters addressed to Saint-Simon’s friend, Cardinal Gualterio. 





147 On the meeting of Foucquet and Voltaire, see supra, p. 260. Voltaire 
claimed that Foucquet «m/’a dit plusieurs fois qu'il y avait a la Chine 
trés peu de philosophes athées. I] en est de méme parmi nous». See 
« Essai sur les moeurs », Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, XIII, 257. It is 
quite possible that they met on several occasions as Rowbotham, in 
contrast to Basil Guy, contends. See A. Rowbotham, « The Jesuit Figurists 
and Eighteenth-century Religious Thought», Journal of the History of 
Ideas, XVII (1956), 480, n. 3 and Basil Guy, The French Image of China 
Before and After Voltaire (Geneva: Institut et Musée Voltaire, 1963), 
p. 217. For Voltaire’s comment on Jean Hu, see his « Dictionnaire 
philosophique », in Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, XXXIII, 310-13. He 
errs in claiming that Foucquet brought two Chinese with him, but 
that one died at sea. Foucquet’s appreciation of Voltaire’s style is in his 
letter to the Marquis de Caumont, July 7, 1733, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 63-64v. 
Moreover, the assertion of Gotd Sueo that Foucquet very often repeated 
what Voltaire had noted about Chinese religion in his « Essai» is based 
on faulty chronology and a failure to understand that Foucquet had in- 
fluenced Voltaire. The «Essai» was written no earlier than 1733 and 
Probably was not completed until after Foucquet’s death in 1741. See 
Gotd Sueo, Chigoku shis6 no Furansu seizen (The westward movement 
of Chinese thought into France), (Tenri: Yotokusha, 1956), p. 313. This is 
repeated in the later edition, Chagoku shis6 no Furansu seizen, ed. Yazawa 
Toshihiko (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1969), II, 78. 
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Moreover, Saint-Simon had apparently been the first to suggest 
the possibility of Foucquet’s elevation to a bishopric. Yet after 
his consecration as a bishop in 1725, Foucquet corresponded but 
once with Saint-Simon. Not only are later records of such cor- 
respondence lacking in the « Diary » and in Foucquet’s other man. 
uscripts, but he does not even mention Saint-Simon in his |e. 
ters to other French savants written thereafter. Whether this 
indicates a rupture in relations between the bishop and the 
savant or a lack of documentation once extant in the past must 
therefore remain undetermined ™. 

Andre-Michel Ramsay (1686-1743), more commonly known as 
Chevalier Ramsay, briefly visited Rome in 1724 where he had at 
least one lengthy conversation with Foucquet. A convert to Ca- 
tholicism, he had come to the Eternal City to act as the school. 
master to the son of the Stuart pretender to the English throne, 
James III. His was a short stay, however, only from May 26 to 
mid-November, primarily because some courtiers in the royal 
court refused to accept him. Apparenty Edouard de Vitry, the 
Jesuit with whom Foucquet conversed several times in his first 
year after leaving Paris, was responsible for introducing Ramsay 
to Foucquet. Within the context of his « Diary », no introducto- 
ry remarks are present, but only the rather terse entry about 
Ramsay under the date of September 12, 1724". 

The comments of Ramsay about Foucquet’s conduct were 
based on a conversation he had with de Vitry. To Foucquet 
Ramsay pointed out that the Jesuits complained that he had 
written several essays sent to the Jesuit General in which he 
claimed that Enoch was the author of the Chinese books which 
should be regarded as more authentic and clear than those of 
Moses. An additional complaint was that he was seeking to sep- 
arate himself from the Society of Jesus by seeking to enter the 
Dominicans or other religious orders. In reply to these calum- 
nies, Foucquet declared that (1) the canonical Chinese books 
were truly more ancient than those of Moses, (2) they contained 


148 In his « Diary » Foucquet used a peculiar form of citation for cor- 
respondence to or from Saint-Simon. In early entries he transcribed the 
complete name. Later, however, he recorded d. d. S. S. and much later, 
M. xxxxxx. Compare the entries in the « Diary », Borg. lat. 565, 188v; 203v- 
206; 239r-v; 290r-v; 321-322. This latter entry includes Saint-Simon’s letter 
of April 6, 1725 and Foucquet’s reply of April 12. See also supra, p. 260, 
n. 22 and p. 274, n. 65. 

1449 BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 267v-268. 
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things which were not understood in Christianity, and (3) 
their authors were unable to know these things except by the 
ancient tradition which should be recognized as having come 
from Adam through Seth and Enoch, who was the author of these 
books. Foucquet denied, however, that they were more authentic 
than those of Moses. In fact, they were infinitely more obscure 
since even the Chinese had lost the key to understand them. 
In very strong terms he repudiated the current rumor in Rome 
about his secret understanding with the Jesuits that he would 
seerningly be contrary to them in order to serve them better. 
His doctrine about ancient Chinese literature he had taught 
openly, but he definitely claimed that it could prove useful to 
the Jesuits laboring in China ™. 

In light of his Les voyages de Cyrus that appeared three 
years later, Ramsay could not but be fascinated with Foucquet’s 
figurist views. Somewhat akin to Foucquet, Ramsay held that 
the truth had been revealed to man at creation in the garden 
of Eden. Over the centuries man had become degenerate through 
« forgetfulness and weakness ». Les voyages proposed a number 
of hidden meanings in past history, so that the Egyptians were 
the English, the Athenians were the French. Ancient wisdom was 
thus concealed beneath the corrupt practices of nations that 
adored animals or plants. Although Foucquet does not appear 
to have read Les voyages, Prémare enthusiastically praised it for 
its strengthening of some of his basic figurist opinions *’. Ne- 
vertheless, in Foucquet’s system, Ramsay could find confirmation 
of a figurist interpretation about the origins and later decadence 
of early man. 

For solidifying several key concepts about Chinese goverment 
and politics, Charles Louis de Secondat de Montesquieu was in- 


many 


150 Foucquet assured Ramsay that if he had desired to quit his state 
as a Jesuit and to embrace another, he could have done so since, before 
the end of the last pontificate (i. e., of Innocent XIII), he had been pressed 
to enter a certain community in which he was offered distinctions and 
considerable advantages. Ibid., 268. 

151 A discussion of these ideas is in Gregory D. Henderson, Chevalier 
Ramsay (London: T. Nelson, 1952), pp. 112-15. On Prémare and Ramsay, 
see Pinot, La Chine, pp. 358-63. One of the few references to Ramsay in 
Foucquet’s later writings occurs in his letter to the Marquis de Caumont, 
April 1, 1732, (BMCA, Mss. 2276, 15v) in which he notes that at another 
time he would have more to write about « M. de Ramsai». Other refer- 
ences are in his letters of November 19, 1731, September 10, 1732, and 
June 30, 1734, ibid., 9v; 31-32v; 117. None mention the work for which 
Ramsay became known among his peers in the eighteenth century. 
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debted to Foucquet. Long before he completed the Sririt of the 
Laws, he studied and wrote about China. One of his earlieg; 
contacts with the Middle Kingdom was through Arcadio Huang 
(1679-1716), the Chinese whom Arthurus de Lionne, MEP, Vicar- 
apostolic of Szechwan, had brought to France. These initial ideas 
of China Montesquieu published in his Geographica, although a 
contemporary expert has recently shown that there are consid. 
erable discrepancies between the 1696 manuscript and the 
published version of the work *’. By the time Montesquieu visited 
Foucquet in Rome on February 1, 1729, he had formed his 
nascent idea that China was a despotism, or as he later would 
claim, according to du Halde, « China was ruled by the rod » 13. 
Montesquieu listed Foucquet among the seven persons whom he 
most frequently visited in the Eternal City ™. 

To his distinguished visitor, Foucquet explained that the 
Chinese territories were frequently invaded by brigands. If a 
famine occurred and the rice crop was poor, particularly in a 
country that was greatly populated and whose women were 
fecund, small gangs arose in the villages. These grew at times 
to a point that they often overthrew the empire. When the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor dealt authoritatively, he did not regard the 
life of a man more than that of a fly. Beyond this, the Emperor 
would try to create the impression of clemency by issuing edicts 
in which he showed that there was value in human blood. His 


152 The comparison is based on L. Desgraves, « Notes de Montesquieu 
sur la Chine », Revue historique de Bordeaux, VII (1958), 199-219. Biograph- 
ical details on de Lionne (1655-1713) are in Sin. Fran., III, 717, n. 1. 
For additional data on Huang and Montesquieu, see Oeuvres compleétes 
de Montesquieu, (Paris: Nagel, 1950), II, xxv-xx1; 927-43. The latter con- 
tains the pertinent sections of the Geographica. Huang was also involved 
in discussing ideas about China with Nicholas Fréret and Etienne Four- 
mont. See Dehergne, « Voyageurs chinois venus a Paris », Monumenta Ser- 
ica, XXIII (1964), 376-77 and Elisseeff-Poisle, Nicolas Fréret, pp. 39-51; 
140-56. 

153 Montesquieu’s claim that du Halde wrote this comment is not 
substantiated. In fact, Rowbotham suggested that Foucquet mentioned 
this point to Montesquieu. See his « China in the Esprit des Lois: Mon- 
tesquieu and Mgr. Foucquet », Comparative Literature, II (1950), 357-58. 

154 Montesquieu, Oeuvres complétes, II, 1191. On his stay in Rome 
see Shackleton, Montesquieu: A Critical Biography, pp. 98-101 and above 
all the more recent essay of Micheline Fort Harris, « Le séjour de Mon- 
tesquieu en Italie (adut 1728-juillet 1729). Chronologie et commentaires », 
Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, CXXVII (1974), 130-56; 
165-72. 
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reason was, Montesquieu claimed, that the Emperor wanted to 
perpetuate the belief among the people that the empire was a 
family of which he was the father. As a sign of his clemency, 
he would return every year the tribute that some province had 
offered to him”. From these conversations with Foucquet™, 
Montesquieu was all the more convinced that China had a mo- 
narchical despotism which he later described in detail in The 
Spirit of Laws that appeared seven years after Foucquet’s 


death 157 ; 


ee 


155 Montesquieu, Oeuvres complétes, II, 821. Another example of despo- 
tism Montesquieu discovered in the Emperor’s hiring a eunuch whom the 
court officers had rejected. The Emperor personally examined the eunuch 
and dismissed those who had rejected him. 

15 Foucquet left no record of these conversations with Montesquieu. 
The only appearance of his name in Foucquet’s manuscripts concerns the 
presentation of three copies of the Tabula Chronologica to the French 
savant (BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 8v). The exact number is somewhat effaced, 
but appears to be the arabic numeral 3. The copies were presented some- 
time before June 11, since that date occurs in the entry immediately 
after Montesquieu’s name. Presumably the year (not given) is 1729, for 
Montesquieu’s visit to Rome coincided with the publication of the Tabula 
Chronologica in the first half of that year. Of the 150 copies he had on 
hand, Foucquet lists 120 copies he had distributed that year. Montesquieu, 
however, was reluctant to accept Foucquet’s views, for he had already 
discussed Chinese chronology with Arcadio Huang who mentioned that 
the Chinese found certitude in their history from the time of Yao. See 
Oeuvres complétes de Montesquieu, II, 942. Further remarks on this issue 
are in Harris, « Le Sejour de Montesquieu », Studies, CXXVII (1974), 171-72, 
n. 31. But her statement does not indicate that Montesquieu actually had 
copies of the Tabula Chronologica in his possession. | 

157 Montesquieu, Oeuvres compleétes, I, 168-71; Rowbotham, « China in 
the Esprit des Lots», Comparative Literature, II (1950), 357-58. An anal- 
ysis of Montesquieu’s conflicting views on China is offered by Rene 
Etiemble in his L’Orient philosophique au XVIIIe siécle (Paris: Sorbonne, 
1957-1958), II, 1-9. Neither Rowbotham nor Etiemble address themselves 
to the question of the role of the Chinese sovereign regarding peasant 
rebellions. Although once he left Rome in July, 1729 Montesquieu does 
not seem to have corresponded with Foucquet, he was able to complete 
the transfer of a benefice from Foucquet to his own secretary. For de- 
tails of this event in December, 1729, see Oeuvres de Montesquieu, ed. 
Destutt de Tracy (Paris: Dalibon, 1827), VI, 350-52. Foucquet’s manuscripts 
examined for this study are silent on this matter. In fact they are equally 
so on his failure to obtain a benefice in France just two years before 
Montesquieu accepted one from Foucquet. In a judicial process that 
began on October 20, 1726 and was settled on December 9, 1727, Foucquet 
tried to get a transfer of a benefice from Jean-Baptiste Fidéle de Mon- 
tigny, a priest of the diocese of Soissons and prior of St. Michel de Mont- 
contour. The proceedings are in the factum, Au Roy et a Nosseigneurs de 
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Three years after Montesquieu left Rome and was sojournin 
in England, Joseph Spence, an English man of letters, arrived = 
the Eternal City. The intermediary who reportedly arranged for 
his visit with Foucquet was Chevalier Ramsay. One of the more 
significant contributions to eighteenth-century literature would 
include Spence’s Anecdotes that present some paraphrase of the 
conversations with Foucquet. Spence emphasizes that Foucquet 
explained his elaborate plans for publications which included (1) 
all the « most select and sacred books of the Chinese in one vol. 
ume », which would not be as much as the Pentateuch; (2) the 
domestic ritual of the Chinese (i. e., a Latin translation of the 
Chia-li); (3) an essay to prove that the character tao signified 
God; (4) The Temple of the Ancient Wisdom (Templum Veteris 
Sapientiae); and (5) another edition of the Tabula Chronologica. 
In a letter to Ramsay, the « great friend of Foucquet », Spence 
indicated that the former missionary to China was working on 
so many projects that he would in fact finish none of them'®. 
Quite probably Spence had no way of knowing that the items 
listed contained most of Foucquet’s major, and certainly, lengthy 
essays. 

Spence had not visited Foucquet, nevertheless, just to learn 
about possible publications of his host, but to learn about China. 
Ch’in Shih Huang-ti could best be compared to Nero in terms 
of tyrannical rule. In a « book of judiciary astrology » (that is, 
the I Ching) which that emperor had spared from a book burning 
policy, there was the relation of future events in China, with the 
promise of a kingdom yet to come. Foucquet then explained 
how Chinese characters properly explained could support the 
agreement of Chinese religion with Christianity. This led to 


son Conseil (Paris: Impr. de Veuve Moreau, 1727). This ten-page printed 
pamphlet is also listed in A. Corda, Catalogue des Factums et d’autres 
Documents judiciaires antérieures a 1790 (Paris: Plon, 1894), III, 659. Why 
Foucquet, unsuccessful in getting a benefice in 1727, should be so open 
towards Montesquieu two years later is not clear. The short note he 
wrote to Gualterio presumably refers to this legal entanglement, although 
he added that two benefices had been given to him. See Foucquet to. 
Gualterio, (17272), BL, Add. mss. 20396, 57r-v published in Cordier, « Doc- 
uments inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 48-49. 

158 Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books 
and Men, ed. Samuel W. Singer, 2nd ed. (London: J. R. Smith, 1858), pp. 
73-74: and Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and Men, 
ed. James Osborn (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), II, 519-20. It should 
be noted that in the earlier edition Foucquet’s name appears as Fauquet. 
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Foucquet's remark on Chinese printing methods, his collection 
of Chinese books that he brought to Europe and several other 
comments about Chinese architecture and bridge building. In 
eneral, Spence learned some key ideas of figurism, although 
there is little evidence that he accepted them *’. Such a position 
is understandable since he wrote the Anecdotes more as a record 
of conversations than as an essay of philosophical inquiry. 

To the intellectual views of Foucquet as recorded by Spence 
and Montesquieu, Charles de Brosses, a French literary savant 
whose best known work centered on his letters from Italy, added 
several picturesque nuances about Foucquet. Having left his na- 
tive Dijon on May 30, 1739, he found in Rome a Burgundian and 
a native of Vézelay, an ex-Jesuit and bishop of Eleutheropolis. 
Foucquet was a very persistent, yet not a boring person, who 
spoke with total ardor and all possible zest. An old man of 
seventy-five, he had a pleasant face, decorated with a majestic 
beard that flowed to his waist which reminded de Brosses of 
portraits of Plato. In meeting such a person he hoped to learn 
about the antiquity, chronology, and origin of China and also 
about its language. This information de Brosses sought as part 
of his general project about uncertain and fabulous periods of 
history. But once presented with such topics, Foucquet would 
digress when the least incidental word or phrase made him move 
to another subject ™. 


159 Spence, Observations, Anecdotes, II, 520-25. Osborn dates Spence’s 
visit to Rome from March 14 to June 3, 1732. The dates and number of 
visits with Foucquet are not known nor indeed is Spence mentioned in 
Foucquet’s « Diary ». Osborn’s comments about Foucquet need correction. 
To say that the Tabula Chronologica was «the only one of Foucquet’s 
writings published» (p. 520) is to overlook the explanation of Chinese 
chronology published in the September-October, 1730 issue of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society. It is not improbable that 
Spence had read this essay before he met its author in Rome. Moreover, 
corrections are also in order for Osborn’s statements on the confisca- 
tion of Foucquet’s books in 1723, his leaving the Jesuit Order .before 
going to Rome and the 1724 directive of the Holy See to the Jesuit Gen- 
eral to deliver the Chinese books and a sum of money. Although Osborn 
cites BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 16; 593; 595 as evidence, he does so out of 
context. 

160 Charles de Brosses (1709-1777) was the first president of the parle- 
ment of Dijon. He had studied with the Jesuits, became a corresponding 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres in 1746, but 
was never admitted to the Académie francaise because of his feud with 
Voltaire. The conversations with Foucquet are in his influential work, 
Lettres familiéres écrites d’Italie en 1739 et 1740, ed. Romain Colomb, 
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From his several meetings with Foucquet, de Brosses extract- 
ed nonetheless, his figurist theory about the coming of the 
Chinese from Chaldea, the origin of Chinese writing from Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and the five Chinese Classics as an imitation 
of the Pentateuch, although they had nothing in common except 
the number five. Other topics, more specifically on China, jp. 
cluded an elaborate description of the fall of the Ming dynasty 
and a comparative study of the K’ang-hsi, Yung-cheng and Ch’jen. 
lung Emperors. De Brosses was intrigued by Foucquet’s account 
of the imperial vacations in Tartary and their financial support 
through large exactions demanded from the mandarins, but each 
in a determined interval’. In a despotic state as China, he 
questioned whether it could be so well policed and simulta- 
neously also rich in moral virtues for he was unable to have 
confidence in « a people who are only trained as dogs lying down 
at the blows of a stick ». Nevertheless, the image of the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor as a true savant which Foucquet portrayed was rein- 
forced, in the opinion of de Brosses, by the imperial attempts 
to reconcile the papal legate, Mezzabarba, with the Jesuits and 
thus to terminate the Rites controversy and to establish peace 
among the religious orders in China '’. Yet about the Rites con- 


3rd ed., (Paris: P. Didier, 1869), II, 241-51. Modern scholarship has shown 
that the letters were retouched with additional data from notes he had 
taken and thus were probably not the same as the original ones. For a 
discussion of this issue and a biography, see P. Leguay, « Charles de 
Brosses », Dictionnaire de biographie francaise (Paris: Letouzey and Ané, 
1956), VII, 433-35. This meeting with Foucquet was the subject of Henri 
Bernard-Maitre’s « Un Ami romain du Président de Brosses: Jean-Nicolas 
(sic) Foucquet, ancien Jésuite de Chine», Mémoires de l’Academie des 
Sciences, Arts et Belles-lettres de Dijon (1947-1953), (Dijon: Impr. Bernigaud 
et privat, 1954), 112-18. 

Before his consecration as a bishop, the retention of his beard be- 
came a subject of inquiry. On March 12, 1725 Foucquet met several car- 
dinals who had just ended a session of the general congregation of Pro- 
paganda. He accompanied Cardinal Prosper Marefoschi who asked him 
if he intended to get rid of his beard. Foucquet replied that it was a 
hallmark of the China mission. The cardinal noted that the Pope had 
recently asked about Foucquet’s wearing of a beard. Marefoschi told 
Foucquet that he had pointed out to the Pope that Bishop Maigrot had 
been allowed to keep his beard. The cardinal agreed that Foucquet should 
not quit doing so. See Foucquet’s « Diary», BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 313v. 
‘Marefoschi (1653-1732) was elevated to the cardinalate on December 20, 
1724. For details on the various positions in which he served, see Ritzler, 
Hierarchia, V, 36; 133; 180. 

161 De Brosses, Lettres familiéres, II, 243-45. 

162 For this information de Brosses drew upon (by noting only the 
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troversy itself, Foucquet was silent, for he had been the only 
Jesuit who always submitted to the decrees of the Holy See by 

rohibiting the use of the Rites to the Chinese Christians and 
is not allowing them to use the word Tien. For this reason, de 
Brosses added, Foucquet had been recalled from China and had 
been given a place of retreat at Propaganda in order to withdraw 
him from the domination of the Jesuit Order. It seemed to him 
that Foucquet had great respect for the Order, although he did 
not love it nor had he been loved by it ™. Moreover, during his 


_ 


author’s name and the general topic of the book) Sostegno Maria Viani, 
Istoria della Cose operate nella China da Monsignor Gio. Ambrogio Mez- 
zabarba (Paris: Briasson, 1739). This work, printed in Milan, according 
to his statement, was « the most violent satire » against the Jesuits that 
he had ever seen, especially towards the end of the book where the 
author began to show «his venom » against the Jesuit Order. Yet in the 
view of de Brosses, any impartial observer clearly noticed two points, 
(1) that the Jesuits obstinately refused to surrender to papal authority 
and (2) that the Jesuits were correct in the Rites controversy, for they 
knew better than the pope or the legates the facts of the issue and did 
not want to tolerate anything reprehensible in Chinese customs. Thus 
Rome would have done better in believing them than in accepting the 
accusations that other religious had created out of jealousy. If they had 
been believed, the European settlements in China would perhaps have 
been better maintained. See de Brosses, Lettres familiéres, II, 249-50. A 
highly critical essay, entitled « President de Brosses: In Memory of the 
Little Fetish », comprises one segment of F. E. Manuel, The Eighteenth 
Century Confronts the Gods (New York: Atheneum, 1967), pp. 184-209. 

163 De Brosses, Lettres familtéres, II, 250-51. Foucquet’s attitude appears 
to be less affectionate than that which he expressed in his letter to de 
Goville just three years earlier when he claimed, « Mais ce n’est pas 
assez pour moi de vous donner un témoignage si précis et si net de mon 
affection constante pour la Compagnie de Jésus», March 30, 1736, in 
Platel, Mémoires historiques, II, Livre VI, 79. He asked how many Jesuits 
had become bishops and had lost their attachment to the Society of 
Jesus. He found it strange that though both of them had worn Manchu 
dress in China and had not lost their love for the Jesuit Order, his wear- 
ing of episcopal robes under the eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff would 
now destroy that affection in him. Indeed, Foucquet had not isolated 
himself from the Society of Jesus since he corresponded with Prémare 
and others on the China mission, visited the Jesuit General in Rome, 
and at times offered Mass on Jesuit feast days at the Gesu, the principal 
Jesuit church in Rome. Moreover, he supported the canonization of Bles- 
sed John Francis Regis (1597-1640), the only Jesuit to be so honored in 
the entire eighteenth century in ceremonies conducted on April 5, 1737. 
Foucquet’s autograph, incomplete note (undated, but probably written in 
1736), which was addressed to the pope (Clement XII) is in Observ., B, 2, 4 
(149, 5, 11). He refers to himself as both a Jesuit and bishop of Eleuthe- 
ropolis. For data about Saint John Francis Regis, see the biography by 
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long stay in Peking, Foucquet applied himself to the study of 
the Chinese language, so that he was then compiling a large 
dictionary and a grammar for deposit in the library at Propa- 
ganda for the use of future missionaries, In closing his portray. 
al of Foucquet, de Brosses asked rhetorically what he possibly 
could say upon return to France if he were to relate every- 
thing in his letter. Quite probably the letters from Italy, which he 
edited later, became sources of his own conversations as he 
settled:down once more in Dijon. 


Correspondence with the Marquis de Coumont 


One of the more interesting discoveries made during the 
research for this study about Foucquet was the large number 
of autograph letters he wrote to Joseph de Seytres, Marquis de 
Caumont . Standard bibliographies of Cordier, Streit, Pfister, 
and so on do not mention this material. A check of all the 
published catalogues of manuscript depositories in France led 
to a reference to this correspondence’®. All of the 115 letters 
are from Foucquet, but those the Marquis addressed to him have 
not been located. The first, dated November 2, 1731, sets the tone 
of the correspondence that extended to March 20, 1739. The let- 
ters not only depict Foucquet’s views about China but more espe- 
cially about the European political and cultural scene to which 
he was again becoming accustomed. 

In the first letter, Foucquet indicated that an acquaintance 
of the Marquis had told him about his interest in China’, Of 


J. G. Bischoff, New Catholic Encyclopedia, XII, 205-206. The account of 
de Brosses that Foucquet as a Jesuit had prohibited the use of the Chi- 
nese Rites and the term T’ien and that at the time of this meeting in 
1739 he was an ex-Jesuit must be weighed in light of the evidence pre- 
sented from Foucquet’s own manuscripts and the data of his confreres. 

164 The Marquis de Caumont (1688-1745), a native of Avignon, was 
especially interested in the study of the languages and the monuments 
of antiquity. See Nouvelle biographie générale (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1855), 
IX, 254. 

165 Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de 
France. Départments, XXVIII: Avignon (Paris: Plon, 1895), II, 360. The 
letters were acquired by the Musée Calvet in Avignon in July, 1878. | 

166 Foucquet to the Marquis, Albano, November 2, 1731, BMCA, Mss. 
2276, 8-9v. The mutual acquaintance was the Marquis de Villefranche 
whom Foucquet met at Albano. Further data about him seems unobtain- 
able. 
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course, he was only too delighted to oblige since he knew that 
the Marquis, a collector of ancient Roman coins, was curious 
about the history of a country he had studied only through 
scattered writings. He also pointed out several persons through 
whom such correspondence could be exchanged. 

Within a fortnight the Marquis had replied. This left no 
doubt for Foucquet that he had created a basis for continuous 
dialogue, albeit by letter. Declaring that the works of Voltaire 
pleased him, Foucquet expressed his surprise that Voltaire’s 
Brutus was allowed to be shown in a French theater. It was 
good for London, but not in France where a true respect for 
sovereigns had always been a hallmark. He asked the Marquis 
to send him the two Chinese books that the Marquis had re- 
cently acquired. He promised to send the payment through the 
Abbé Renaudot “’. But by mentioning his name, Foucquet then 
commented on Prémare’s attack on Renaudot that had recently 
appeared in the Lettres édifiantes et curieuses'®. Although he 
expressed his limited disapproval of Prémare’s views, he be- 
lieved that Renaudot had written about China as a blind man 
confronted with colors. In fact this method seemed to have the 
purpose of those who thought about the customs of contempo- 
rary nations among whom they had never lived. 

Turning to another aspect of Chinese civilization, Foucquet 
discussed Etienne Fourmont’s intention to publish a Chinese 


167 Foucquet to the Marquis, Rome, January 31, 1732, BMCA, Mss. 
2276, 10-llv. Foucquet’s payment to the Marquis would of course be 
through another Abbé Renaudot, whose identity could not be ascertained. 

168 The work at issue was from Abbé Eusébe Renaudot, Anciennes 
relations des Indes et de la Chine de deux voyageurs mahométans qui y 
allerent dans le neuviéme siécle (Paris: Coignard, 1718). This was a partial 
translation of an Arabic study which claimed that the Chinese had not 
yet known the compass and had come to learn about Europe by way 
of the Arabs. Thus Renaudot (1646-1720) challenged the Jesuit view of 
arts invented and practiced by the Chinese long before the Europeans 
had known and practiced them. For a description of Renaudot’s argu- 
ments, see Pinot, La Chine, pp. 235-39; for the role of Islamic science in 
the transmission of Chinese technology, see Needham, Science, I, 220-21 
and 291, with a full description of the translations. Prémare’s refutation 
was his letter of 1724 which was published five years later, Lettres édi- 
flantes et curieuses, (Merigot ed.), XXI, 183-237. 

6) Foucquet did not present the Marquis with any details of his dis- 
agreement with Prémare. A copy of Prémare’s statement about Renaudot, 


with very short autograph comments by Foucquet, is in BAV, Borg. lat. 
565, 378v-379, 
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grammar and a dictionary. The Marquis should discount Four 
mont’s total of 84,000 Chinese characters for his dictionary ne 
nothing but an exaggeration. The oldest dictionary in Foucquey’. 
possession, apparently published in 1608, contained 54,585 char. 
acters at most. Another based on rhymes had only 51,507. By; 
by 1615 critical research on the part of Chinese cholars hag 
produced an improved dictionary which listed 33,179 characters 
classified according to the 214 radicals. Even when the late; 
edition of 1675 appeared, Foucquet wrote the Marquis, the total] 
was 46,000 which incorporated the findings of a supplement that 
had appeared about 1665. Without question, then, the total that 
Fourmont claimed he would publish was far from the truth ”. 
Since he was writing about Chinese characters in dictionar- 
ies, Foucquet did not hesitate to indicate, though very briefly, 
that all characters were hieroglyphic. A few monthes later he pro- 
posed to the Marquis that although the Chinese grammars, e.g., 
those by Varo, were fine for the spoken language, a Chinese. 
French dictionary that would be a key to unlock the mysteries 
of the Classics was truly needed’. In another letter Foucquet 


170 According to Foucquet, Fourmont’s announcement appeared in the 
Journal des Savants (April, 1730), p. 629. Since the Marquis was not ac- 
quainted with Chinese book titles, Foucquet omitted them in his dis- 
cussion about the dictionaries. Thus only some of them can be iden- 
tified. The one listing 33,179 characters is the Tzu-hui, published in 1615 
by Mei Ying-tso (fl. 1570-1615), according to Liu Yeh-ch’iu, Chung-kuo 
ku-tai tzu-tien, p. 41. For a detailed discussion of Mei’s authorship of 
« the major lexicographical compilation of the Ming period», see Roy 
A. Miller’s account, Dictionary of Ming Biography, II, 1061-64. The 1675 
version to which Foucquet alludes might tentatively be identified as the 
Yii-t’ang tzu-hui by Ch’en Ch’i-tzu, which appeared in 1676 (p. 1062). The 
dictionaries with over 50,000 characters may refer to the Chi-ytin, com- 
piled by Ting Tu in 1037, for it has 53,525 characters arranged under 206 
final sounds. For details, see Ssu-yu Teng and Knight Biggerstaff, An An- 
notated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Works, 3rd ed., (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), p. 147. 

171 Fourmont’s dictionary was being subsidized by the French treasur- 
y, so that thirty thousand less characters meant a reduction of funds 
needed for the project. For more than a decade Foucquet had known. 
about Fourmont’s plan and had opposed it with similar detailed argu- 
ments. See his letter to Cardinal Polignac, October 17, 1728, BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 369v-371. 

1722 Foucquet to the Marquis, April 1, 1732, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 14-15v. 
Varo’s dictionary, Arte de la lengua mandarina, was discussed in con- 
nection with Foucquet’s first lessons in Chinese (supra, p. 94, n. 61). 
Foucquet had also mentioned his goal of writing a dictionary to de 
Brosses (Lettres familiéres, II, 250-51). 
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asked the Marquis if he would be willing to assist him in reprint- 
ing the Tabula Chronologica by suggesting a printing firm. He 
complained that his English essay in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions had already been translated into Italian by Sir Thomas 
Dereham . Quite clearly he felt aggrieved that not a word of 
his had ever been published in his native language. About a 
month later he sent the Marquis copies of his Tabula Chronolog- 
icq and a manuscript copy of a work dedicated to the pope, 
but not yet printed despite the pope’s approval of such a move ™. 

Within a few months, however, the Marquis sent Foucquet 
the prospectus of a study that was soon to be published, du 
Halde’s Description de la Chine. In it Foucquet found that the 
author was merely reaffirming the great errors that Europe had 
already received, especially concerning ancient Chinese chronol- 
ogy which du Halde was about to defend once more’. In the 
next six years of corresponding with the Marquis de Caumont, 
Foucquet never again raised the question of having his own 
writings published. Nor is there any evidence that he tried to 
prevent du Halde’s work from appearing. Instead, he entered 
into direct correspondence with him about Chinese chronology '”. 





173 Foucquet to the Marquis, December 24, 1732, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 40- 
41. No trace of such a translation was found. 

144 Foucquet to the Marquis, January 21, 1733, ibid., 46. The study 
was the «Rituale Domesticum sinensium ad litteras ex sinico latine 
versum cum notis », with a letter of transmittal addressed to the pope, 
BAV, Vat. lat. 12851, 1-131. For a discussion of this translation of some 
parts of the Chia-li of Chu Hsi, see supra, p. 285, n. 90. | 

5 Foucquet to the Marquis, April 15, 1733, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 53-54. 
During that same period, the Marquis was also corresponding with 
Pierre Brumoy, a Jesuit whose interest was in Roman antiquities. See 
P. Prat, « Lettres du P. Brumoy au Marquis de Caumont (1730-1740) », 
Etudes de théologie, de philosophie et dhistoire, II (1857), 413-86. For a 
biography and a list of the works of Brumoy, see Sommervogel, Biblio- 
théque, II, 243-52. 

176 See du Halde to Foucquet, Paris, July 5, 1734 and Foucquet’s un- 
dated reply which mentions receipt of du Halde’s letter, Observ., B, 2, 4 
(149, 3, 1), 1-20. To counter the rumor that Foucquet allegedly claimed 
that du Halde’s work would definitely be very false, du Halde indicated 
that he did not accept such a fabrication, since he knew Foucquet would 
hever have condemned in advance something he had never read. But 
he hesitated to include Foucquet’s chronological views which he found 
In the Philosophical Transactions. He was content to respect such an 
opinion without contradicting it, although he questioned whether Nien 
Hsi-yao could really be called the author of the Tabula Chronologica. 
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There is likewise no substance to Pinot’s suggestion that by « hi 
intrigues in Rome », Foucquet tried to prevent the publication 
of de Mailla’s Histoire générale de la Chine, a charge that has 
more recently been reiterated '’. The letter cited by Pinot as 
supportive evidence of the charge not only does not contain 
such a threat, but portrays Foucquet’s defense of de Mailla’s 
alleged poor usage of the French language. The French Assistant 
Charles Dubois, should have remembered that in criticizing de 
Mailla for his poor style, the French missionaries had few op- 
portunities to speak their native language, let alone write in 4 
polished style *. Apparently Pinot read too much into this minor 
incident and blamed Foucquet for the delay in the publication 
of de Mailla’s monumental work. 


A Reply to Fourmont 


Although Foucquet complained that none of his treatises had 
appeared in French publications, he had an opportunity to pre- 
sent some of his own ideas as a corrective to a false impression 
attributed to him by Fourmont. In his Meditationes Sinicae, 
the Parisian scholar maintained that there were between ten and 
fourteen million libraries in China—a fact he claimed was based 


In reply, Foucquet denied that the three imperial families (i. e., the Hsia, 
Shang and Chou dynasties) could be upheld and added a few corrections 
about the exact number of the Chinese Classics. See also du Halde’s 
published denial of such chronology, but without naming Foucquet, in 
his Description, I, XXI-XXIV. 

177 Pinot, Documents, p. 101, n. 1; Simon, « Fréret », Studies on Voltaire, 
XVII (1961), 75. Charles R. Boxer, however, has argued that commercial 
publishers were reluctant to print such material that had a limited appeal. 
See his « Some Aspects of Western Historical Writing on the Far East, 
1500-1800 », in W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank, eds., Historians of 
China and Japan (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 314. Neither 
Pinot nor Boxer take into account Foucquet’s death in 1741 and the 
appearance of the first volume of de Mailla’s work only in 1777. See Jo- 
seph Anne-Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, Histoire générale de la Chine ou 
annales de cet empire. Traduction du Tong-kien kang-mu, ed. M. 1’Abbé 
Grosier and M. le Roux des Hauterayes, 13 vols. (Paris: Ph. D. Pierres 
and Clousier, 1777-1785). According to Grosier, de Mailla’s manuscript ar- 
rived in France in 1737 (ibid., I, xxvi1). For a lengthy description of this 
work, see Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, I, 583. Biographical data about de 
Mailla (1669-1748) who entered China in 1703, worked on the Jesuit map 
project in various provinces and then lived in Peking until his death are 
in Pfister, Notices, pp. 596-605 and Dehergne, Répertoire, pp. 163-64. 
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on data orally supplied to him by Foucquet. In July, 1738 Fouc- 

uet received a copy of Fourmont’s study through the kindness 
of the Marquis. In his letter of gratitude to the latter, Foucquet 
‘ndicated that in the two one-half hour conversations he had 
with Fourmont in Paris fifteen years earlier, he had never made 
such a claim. The figures represented the millions of Chinese 
who studied their written language ””. Not content with leaving 
such a false impression among the readers of Fourmont’s work, 
Foucquet published a corrective to it and reiterated in detail 
that the reference was to the several millions of Chinese who 
were studying their written language. In addition, he denied 
Fourmont’s statement that he was then the prefect of the library 
at Propaganda. The position had never been offered to him nor 
had he ever desired it. There were other mistakes in Fourmont’s 
study on China, but since they did not affect him personally, he 


LL 


178 Foucquet to the Abbé de Rothelin, Rome, March 12, 1739, Observ., 
B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 23). This autograph letter to which Pinot (Documents, p. 
101, n. 1) apparently refers is a draft letter with one section crossed out. 
In an additional note Foucquet added a retraction of his earlier state- 
ment. It is not clear whether the letter was ever transmitted. Three years 
earlier Foucquet pointed out to de Rothelin that de Mailla’s work had 
been sent to the Jesuit Province of Lyons. Even the best friends of de 
Mailla had resolved to suppress it because its French was so garbled 
and so barbaric. Dubois, the French Assistant, claimed that de Mailla 
had forgotten French which always had «clear ideas ». See Foucquet to 
de Rothelin, Rome, November 7, 1736, Observ., B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 9). Pinot 
(La Chine p. 160) cites this letter in another connection, but ap- 
parently did not take it into account in judging Foucquet’s statements 
three years later and thus blamed Foucquet for preventing the publi- 
cation of de Mailla’s lengthy work. 

In this same letter of 1736, Foucquet indicated that he himself had 
experienced problems about publication of materials sent from China. 
The editors of the Lettres édifiantes altered his November, 1702 letter to 
the Duc de La Force when it appeared in the series (Lettres édifiantes, 
Paris: Le Clerc, 1705, V, 129-238). This led to his resolve never to write 
a similar item. Not only did Foucquet not clarify what the changes were, 
but his extant manuscripts examined for this study do not: contain any 
copy of this published letter. Although Pinot (La Chine, p. 160) cites 
Foucquet’s experience as similar to that of other Jesuits, (e. g., de Mailla, 
Parennin), critical investigation of the original manuscripts, if they are 
Still extant, with the versions printed in the Lettres édifiantes awaits 
further research. A short analysis is offered in A. Brou, «Les jésuites 
Sinologues de Pékin et leurs éditeurs de Paris», Revue d’histoire des 
missions, XI (1934), 551-66. 

Etienne Fourmont, Meditationes Sinicae (Paris: Musier, 1737), pp. 
X-XI; Foucquet to the Marquis, July 9, 1738, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 225-26. 
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would omit any comments on them. If necessary, Foucquet not 
ed, he could again raise these issues some day in the future _ 

In the two decades Foucquet had spent in Europe after his 
return from Peking, he had come into contact with a numbe; 
of notable savants who were to contribute to the spirit of the 
Enlightenment. There seems to be no instance in which he 
changed any of their views. Montesquieu had reflected on Chinese 
despotism before meeting Foucquet who actually helped rein. 
force that view. With his facile pen, Voltaire wrote about Fouc. 
quet, at times with sarcasm, but Voltaire did not change hig 
sinophile opinion as a result. Then too, Chevalier Ramsay a}. 
ready believed that ancient wisdom was hidden beneath the 
corruption of nations throughout history. Such an opinion, so 
closely allied to figurism, Foucquet may well have been delighted 
to encounter. In brief, his influence on the savants was not ir, 
offering them something new, but in reinforcing their views 
about Chinese civilization. It is well known that the publications 
of the Jesuits, especially the French, created an impact on Eu- 
ropean thought in the eighteenth century ™. Foucquet, however, 


180 Foucquet to M., September 12, 1738, Observations sur les. écrits mod- 
ernes, XV_ (1738), 137-40. He requested the unidentified addressee to 
publish this letter and thus make it available to the savants who pub- 
lished French journals. Perhaps because of this letter, Fourmont wrote 
Foucquet on September 3, 1739 to ask for his consultation in the study 
of sinology. The invitation Foucquet readily accepted. See his letter to 
Fourmont, Rome, January 7, 1740, BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6557, 129-130v. He 
indicated the receipt of Fourmont’s letter only on January 1, 1740 and 
was somewhat puzzled by the delay. 

181 Besides the books and articles already cited in this study, the 
larger context of this impact is the focus of an influential work by Adolf 
Reichwein, China and Europe: Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in the 
Eighteenth Century, trans. J. C. Powell, (London: Kegan, Paul, 1925). Ray- 
mond Dawson’s The Chinese Chameleon (London: Oxford University Press, 
1967) has widened the discussion of this topic whose source materials 
are very extensive. The question has not been limited, however, in recent 
years to Westerners alone. More than two decades ago a serious dis- 
cussion concerning the scientific impact of the Jesuits in China and 
also the influence of Chinese philosophy in Europe was conducted in 
several publications in the People’s Republic of China. In 1957 Chu Ch’ien- 
chih had published a book on the influence of Chinese thought on Eu- 
ropean culture. In it he indicated that during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Europe could be considered as the center of science 
which the Jesuits presented to China. In an article the following year 
Hsiao Sha-fu took strong exception to this view by claiming that Cathol- 
icism was anti-scientific, that the Jesuits came to China to exploit the 
country, and that upholding Europe as a center of science was nothing 
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participated in this movement both by extensive correspondence 
and by personal conversations. About the latter only limited in- 
formation is available, yet the personal element in these rela- 
tions should not be too easily overlooked. Indeed, he was hardly 
reluctant to share his strong convictions with any visitor. 

The last years in the life of Foucquet are quite obscure. Few 
letters of his extend beyond 1738. In fact, his « Diary » stopped 
the following year and has few entries compared to this earlier 
active life in Rome. Probably he was beginning to suffer from 
iJIness once more, since throughout his life he had never en- 
joyed excellent health. Not infrequently he commented to his 
correspondents, whether he was writing from China or later 
from Rome, that he was experiencing another bout with catarrh 
or some other malady. At noon on March 14, 1741 Foucquet died 
in the Collegium Urbanum of Propaganda and was later buried 
in its church ”. Attempts to locate his gravesite proved fruitless, 
but in the present restored chapel at Propaganda are the remains 
of Cardinal de Tournon buried in front of the main altar and 
nearby is an additional marker indicating that the bones of 
Cardinal Nicolas Spinola (1659-1735) are also buried ™®. 





but superstition. In his reply the next year Chu Ch’ien-chih acknowleged 
the ulterior motive of the Jesuits in introducing the natural sciences 
along with Catholicism into China. At the same time, however, he recog- 
nized their contributions to the development of Chinese science. See 
Hsiao Sha-fu, « Fen-sui mi-hsin yang-jen te wei-k’o-hsueh» (Crush the 
worship of pseudo-science of the Westerners), Hsin chien-she, no. 9 (1958), 
13-21 and Chu Ch’ien-chih, « Kuan-yii shih-liu shih-ch’i shih-chi lai hua 
Yeh-su-hui te p’ing-chia wen-t’i» (Concerning the Jesuits who came to 
China in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), Hsin chien-she, no. 11 
(1959), 56-65. In the same vein, Chu examined the impact of Confucius 
in Europe during a slightly later period in his short essay, « Shih-ch’s 
pa shih-chi hsi-fang che-hsiieh chia te K’ung-tzu kuan » (Views of Western 
philosophers about Confucius during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies), Jen-min jih-pao, (March 9, 1962), 5. 

182 The full text recording his death is: 

1741 - 14 Mar. IlImus. Dmnus. Joh. Francis/cii Foucquet e Societate 
Jesu de Au/xitau in Burgundia Episcopus Eure/ politanus (sic) et solio 
pontificio adsistens/ ann. 76 obiit hora XII. in Collegio Urbano/ et sepul- 
tus est in eiusdem Ecclesia. boeken Cota 

BAV, Vat. lat. 7900, 119v. The first printed work to establish the cor- 
rect date by citing this text was Ritzler, Hierarchia, V, 193. As a result 
almost all works mentioning Foucquet printed before the appearance of 
ae reference in 1952 cite 1739 or sometimes 1740 as the probable year 
Or death. | 


'88 In contrast to de Tournon’s, Spinola’s marker is quite small and 
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With the death of Foucquet, the last and certainly the most 
radical of the figurists, the cause of figurism came to a halt 
His views of Chinese history and chronology as well of Chinese 
characters were published, only in fragments and never in his 
native language. Ordered to leave the China mission, Foucquet 
set out to present his via media of figurism to the Holy See. 
Although always convinced of the correctness of his views, he 
well realized the implications of Propaganda’s attempts to recal] 
Prémare from China for upholding opinions so similar to his 
own. Presenting such ideas in any published form became im. 
practical. Perhaps to insure that this would remain so, Pope 
Benedict XIV, one day after Foucquet’s death, ordered that all] 
his manuscripts and books were to be deposited in the Vatican 
Library ™. In July, 1742, he issued the bull, Ex quo singulari, 
which prohibited any further discussion of the Chinese Rites 
controversy. The efforts of Foucquet to change the views of the 
Holy See remained unsuccessful. 


very austere, « Ossa Nicolai Card. Spinola. Obiit Anno MDCCXXXV ». For 
some details about his funeral and burial, see Ritzler, Hierarchia, V, 30, 
n. 18. 

18 Some examples with the date and the pontificate noted are in 
BAV, Vat. lat. 12851, lr and 12853, Ir. 


CHAPTER VI 


EPILOGUE 


In writing this study of Jean-Francois Foucquet, a ray of 
light has been cast on a supporting actor who participated in the 
Jesuit presence in China during the K’ang-hsi period. By no 
means have all the hues been drawn. The opening chapter set 
the scene of a serious conflict that pervaded the China mission 
for the decade immediately before Foucquet’s arrival. Cognizant 
as he was of the French-Portuguese dispute within the Jesuit 
Order, he begged to go to the missions, but only if some sem- 
blance of peace had been restored. To him this meant that the 
French would not be directly subject to the Portuguese Vice- 
Province of China. That rivalry within the Order and the concom- 
itant problems posed by Propaganda’s new directive towards 
the padroado issued after Verbiest’s death in 1688 created a 
different climate in which any future missionary to China would 
work. The Edict of Toleration of March, 1692 which was closely 
followed one year later by Maigrot’s declaration against the 
Jesuit interpretation of the Rites issue became countervailing 
features of the missionary effort in China. 

For someone as Foucquet, highly talented, yet very tenacious 
of his own opinions, the situation then prevalent on the China 
mission was quite volatile. Within six weeks of his arrival in 
China, he experienced at first hand the problems of the French- 
Portuguese controversy among the Jesuits. The issue of his last 
vows and the depositing of the necessary records was not a 
critical problem, but its settlement was necessarily delayed by 
a lack of quick communications with Rome. The incident high- 
lighted Foucquet’s failure to accept the advice of his French 
confreres not to go to Foochow to meet Gozani. More problem- 
atic was his attempt to build a church near Amoy in accord 
with Fontaney’s directives, for his efforts were thwarted by the 
superiors of the Vice-Province. At that point his circumstances 
seemed so hopeless that he asked for his recall to France. He 
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would stay, however, only if some newer arrangement regardin 
the French and the Portuguese could be effected. : 

Desirous of peace, Foucquet soon became aware of the intyj. 
cacies of the Chinese Rites controversy. He knew and understood 
Visdelou’s changed position long before the papal legate, de 
Tournon, ever arrived in Canton. Having lived with Visdelou and 
having known his views by copying some of his writings, Fouc. 
quet was thus exposed to at least one opinion contrary to the 
standard Jesuit position. Yet this did not prevent his adherence 
to that latter position by signing the statement of the Christians 
at Nan-ch’ang in October, 1702. This same attitude he portrayed 
in the treatise he presented to de Tournon who refused to read 
it because it defended the Jesuit interpretations in the Chinese 
Rites controversy. Foucquet’s self-portrait in his 1736 letter to 
de Goville, printed by Platel, failed to take into account his 
appeal, based on that of Alvaro Benavente, the bishop of Asca- 
lon, against de Tournon’s Nanking Decree of 1707. Nor did that 
letter mention his travels to Peking to obtain the p’iao directly 
from the imperial authorities. Neither of these acts, attested by 
his autograph manuscripts and by the witness of others, sup- 
ports his claim of enforcing the Nanking Decree on the mission 
stations under his control. 

In practical matters, Foucquet did provide positive service 
to the mission. Acting as a negotiator in difficulties Chavagnac 
faced, he was able to settle the issues. His memorandum on 
purchasing property for use as mission stations offered a num- 
ber of realistic details in such transactions. But his efforts to 
keep his station at Lin-chiang in repair resulted in a sense of 
‘malaise, a lack of interest in the administration of the mission. 
He became more and more interested in studying the Chinese 
Classics. 

Although his confreres in Peking were rendering great ser- 
vice to the K’ang-hsi Emperor and indeed to China itself by the 
map-making project begun in earnest after de Tournon’s abor- 
tive mission, the relationship of the literati on the local level 
with the missionaries, nevertheless, was not always smooth. 
Foucquet’s interest in Chinese literature and history led him 
to form a collection of books in Lin-chiang which attracted the 
literati’s attention. By means of that interest he became part of a 
group of missionaries who exchanged their views of Chinese lit- 
erature by correspondence. Among them were not only the three 
figurists, Bouvet, Gollet and Prémare, but also de Mailla and de 
Tartre. Bouvet was attracted by the numerary calculations in 
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the I Ching. His correspondence with Leibniz, known by the other 
Jesuits, seems to have created an atmosphere of intellectual in- 
quiry among the newly-arrived missionaries. Since Maigrot in 
1693 had attacked the Jesuit view of Chinese literature which 
was used to support their claim in the Chinese Rites contro- 
versy and since the debates at the Sorbonne later resulted in 
de Tournon’s visit to China, the Jesuits began to review Chinese 
literature to re-examine their viewpoints. Although a detailed 
analysis of Foucquet’s incipient commitment to figurism could 
not be offered because of a lack of evidence, within one decade 
after his arrival.in China, he had become an ardent supporter 
of Bouvet’s overall figurist approach. This did not mean that 
he had no independent ideas within that movement. By his 
treatise on Chinese chronology denying the existence of the Hsia, 
Shang and Chou dynasties, Foucquet began to diverge from the 
other figurists. He was already traveling this separate intellec- 
tual path before he was called to imperial service in Peking. 

The Jesuits who worked for the K’ang-hsi Emperor during 
the latter part of his reign possessed a variety of talents. Map- 
makers, calendar compilers, painters and others were at the 
Court. Translators of European books into Chinese and even 
into Manchu were also present, for Bouvet before his trip to 
France as an imperial envoy had been engaged in such work. 
But the Emperor, interested in the J Ching, wanted to have Bou- 
vet’s views on that Classic, Foucquet’s original role in 1711 was 
to assist Bouvet in that pursuit. Dentrecolles’ restriction of pre- 
venting both of them from presenting anything religious about 
the I Ching to the Emperor, however, irritated Foucquet not a 
little. 

The growing needs in the Court of more precise astronom- 
ical observation and mathematical calculations led to Fouc- 
quet’s. being chosen to write on those subjects. His T’ien-wen 
wen-ta, later followed by his Li-fa wen-ta, along with several 
treatises in Chinese on mathematics, were presented to the Em- 
peror over a span of eight years. His competence in these sub- 
jects appears far greater than has been supposed. In fact, the 
effect of his presenting a « new » astronomy, based on Kepler 
and La Hire, was not immediately apparent. Although he sub- 
mitted Vlacq’s logarithm tables to the Emperor and had argued 
that the obliquity of the ecliptic used by the Tribunal of Mathe- 
matics should be reduced, these ideas were not published in 
Chinese sources until 1723 when he was already in Europe. In 
brief, he argued that the Chinese must be informed by the Je- 
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suits of newer discoveries made in Europe, lest other Westerners, 

including missionaries sent by Propaganda, come to Peking and 
reveal them to the Chinese. If that happened, the influence of 
the Jesuits in Peking would be considerably impaired. 

Just a few years before his attempt to introduce a « new , 
astronomy culminated in a confrontation with the Visitator, 
Stumpf, in 1716, Foucquet had witnessed Stumpf’s predecessor. 
Gozani, trying to clarify the attitude of the Emperor towards the 
separation of the French Jesuit mission from the Vice-Province 
of China. This controversy which lasted nearly six months pro. 
duced tensions over an issue that the French, Foucquet included, 
believed had long been settled. When the reply of the K’ ang-hsi 
Emperor became known, Gozani could not too readily accept 
that what he understood the issue to be was, in the Emperor’s 
mind, an illusion. The Emperor did not want to distinguish one 
nation from another, let alone missionaries from any of these 
nations. 

In submitting his views about figurism to Gozani, Foucquet 
was forced to solidify his opinions. These were clearly different 
from Bouvet, for as his later essay, « Probléme théologique », 
indicated, he was interested in re-examining the « term question » 
with the Chinese Rites controversy. His suggestion that the Chi- 
nese term tao could be used to designate the Christian God led 
him to study the Taoist writings not only of Lao Tzu and Chuang 
Tzu but also of Lieh Tzu and Huai-nan Tzu as well. His propos- 
al for the term was not new, for earlier Jesuits had considered 
the possibility of using the term tao for God, but they had re- 
jected it. Yet his research into Taoist sources and the analysis 
he constructed were a fresh attempt to understand an aspect 
of Chinese thought that most of his earlier confreres had appar- 
ently ignored. 

By late October, 1716 Foucquet had reached a turning-point 
in his life in the Chinese capital. Not only had he completed his 
« Relation exacte » depicting his vain efforts to present a « new » 
astronomy in the Court, but by then he was engaged in a serious 
discussion of figurism with his French confreres, especially de 
Tartre and Prémare. Although Prémare’s rejection of figurism 
was only temporary, it created tension for Foucquet who con- 
sidered Prémare to be one of the defenders of the only system 
that could save the China mission from ruin. At the end of that 
same month, Foucquet witnessed the reactions of the Holy See 
towards the missionaries’ appeal against de Tournon’s Nanking 
Decree. This personally affected Foucquet, for it was by such an 
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appeal that he had received the piao eight years earlier. In Jan- 
uary, 1715 he had begun to view his system of figurism as a 

ossible means of explaining more closely the facts in the Chi- 
nese Rites controversy. Frustrated with his attempts to present 
his figurist ideas to his confreres and to point out the avenues of 
a « new » astronomy, he also saw how bitter was the rift caused 
by Gozani’s memorial to the Emperor. He realized more clearly 
that his constant desire for peace could not be attained in such 
circumstances. As a result at the end of October, 1716 he asked 
for his own recall from the China mission. 

If Foucquet had left China that same year, the entire course 
of his life might have been different. This is stated essentially 
to illustrate that the years from late October, 1716 to early No- 
vember, 1720 were crucial to his later life in Europe. His disputes 
over the nomination of de Tartre as superior of the Pei-t’ang 
showed his interference in the process of choosing superiors in 
the Jesuit Order. This had happened while he was still involved 
in a juridical appeal against Dentrecolles, his Superior General, 
concerning the orders given to him. When the Jesuit General, 
Tamburini, learned of Foucquet’s refusal to accept de Tartre as 
the superior of the house and of his insolent conduct with the 
Visitator, he had few options before him. Such disobedience to 
a legitimate superior and to the representative of the Jesuit 
General on the China mission could not be considered trivial. 
In addition, Foucquet had requested his own recall in past 
years. Thus Tamburini ordered Foucquet to leave China and 
deprived him of both active and passive voice in the Society of 
Jesus. Nevertheless, he clearly indicated that the various writings 
Foucquet had sent to Rome would be examined in the future. 
It was not, then, because of his views on the Chinese Rites issue 
nor even his figuristic views on Chinese history and chronology, 
but his disobedience that led to his recall from Peking. This is 
not to claim that Foucquet’s action was necessarily irrational, 
for he considered de Tartre as his chief opponent against figur- 
ism. In fact, when Dentrecolles replaced de Tartre as superior 
of the Pei-t’ang in early 1720, Foucquet did not show such diso- 
bedience to the new superior. Indeed, he had opposed the nomi- 
nation of Dentrecolles to that position, but accepted him in it 
because the choice had been approved by the Jesuit General. This 
had occurred, however, before he received Tamburini’s letter of 
1719 ordering him to leave China. 

Foucquet’s eleven-month interval in Canton to wait for pas- 
Sage to France was another watershed in his career. His liaison 
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with Mezzabarba at first was merely to ask for his approval to 
stay longer in Canton. After Mezzabarba issued the « Eight Per. 
missions » and was expected to return to China in three years, 
Foucquet discussed the Chinese Rites controversy with some of 
the papal legate’s aides. Foucquet had always opposed Maigrot’s 
views of the Chinese literati as atheists. But the espousal of a 
similar position by de Tartre and at one time by Prémare made 
Foucquet rankle interiorly. In Canton, however, he tried to show 
that an apotheosis of the emperor’s ancestors occurred in the 
imperial sacrifices and thus they were idolatrous. At this point 
he was clearly opposing the standard Jesuit position. But this 
did not mean that he was pro-Maigrot either. Apparently this 
is what Mezzabarba’s aides failed to understand when they con- 
versed with him in Canton. They did not realize the significance 
of Foucquet’s complaint that the Pope had based his decisions 
on a poor understanding of the Chinese Classics. Viewing the 
Chinese Rites controversy in terms of pro-Maigrot or anti-Mai- 
grot, they failed to recognize that what Foucquet all too crypti- 
cally was trying to present was a third way. To Maigrot, the 
Chinese Classics were profane literature, full of atheism, and 
whose Rites described therein were idolatrous. To most of the 
Jesuits (except the figurists) the accepted view was that cer- 
tain principles of natural thology common to all men could be 
found in the Chinese Classics. T’ien and Shang-ti perfectly ex- 
pressed the name for the Christian God. Yet to Foucquet, the 
figurist, the Classics were not profane, but sacred literature, for 
these books came from T’ien and possessed a marvelous doctrine 
hidden under the Chinese characters with which they were 
written. The goal of Foucquet was to restore to the Chinese the 
key that they had lost, but which was needed to understand 
this marvelous, enigmatic doctrine. By espousing the apotheosis 
in the imperial sacrifices Foucquet seemed to favor the position 
of Maigrot. But by arguing against the papal usage of T’ien-chu 
and recommending that tao should be substituted as the term 
for the Christian God, Foucquet seemed to be a « super-Jesuit ». 
Not only would he accept T’ien and Shang-ti, but he would try 
to expand this part. of the standard Jesuit position. As a result, 
to some of his confreres he could appear to be another Visdelou 
who himself had referred to an apotheosis in the imperial sac- 
rifices. Foucquet’s figurist confreres learned, however, that he 
had not quit championing the cause of figurism even after his 
consecration as a.bishop. 
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With his overriding desire to present figurism to the Holy 
See, Foucquet quickly realized after his arrival in the Eternal 
City that implementing his goal would be quite difficult. In his 
interrogation at Propaganda, he showed his petty jealousy by his 
statements against his fellow Jesuits. What makes his interro- 
gation all the more repugnant is that the Jesuit Order, to which 
he still canonically belonged, needed all the support it could 
muster in its persistent problems with Propaganda concerning 
the China mission. Still clinging to his own ideas, Foucquet was 
unable to view these problems in a larger context. 

Even though he was a Jesuit on the day he was consecrated 
a bishop in St. Peter's Basilica, Foucquet ever remained an ar- 
dent figurist. He freely indicated to several cardinals that the 
term T’ien-chu was the least appropriate term that could be 
used to designate the Christian God. His Tabula Chronologica 
published in Rome and its explanation published later in Lon- 
don were the culmination of his efforts to throw doubts on the 
type of Chinese chronology and history that Europeans had al- 
ready accepted. These publications, were, however, only part of 
his campaign to keep the discussion of figurism alive. A signi- 
ficant attempt to do so outside of Jesuit circles was his writing 
to Appiani on the topic. The reaction of Propaganda was a re- 
jection of such a system and the reinstatement of an order re- 
calling Prémare from the mission for upholding similar opinions. 

Assessing the role of Foucquet in the figurist movement is 
by no means an easy task. Pinot has suggested the terms « Fa- 
thers of Peking » who accepted the Chinese Classics as historical 
works and the « Fathers of Canton » who considered them to 
be symbolic books containing prophetic allusions of a future 
Messiah. Between the two groups were the « Fathers of Paris » 
led by du Halde who became the conciliator of the opposing 
views. Yet such geographic delineation proved too faulty, for 
Bouvet, Pinot admitted, never left Peking. Foucquet, the most 
radical figurist, not only had to leave China, but, according to 
him, even the Jesuit Order '. The question of the identity of the 
« Fathers of Canton» still remains. Prémare and Gollet, of 
course, must be included. But it should be remembered that they 
were forced into exile in Canton because of the orders of ban- 
ishment of all missionaries under the Yung-cheng Emperor. 
Pinot’s categorization, aptly summarized in an essay by Boxer, 





' Pinot, La Chine, p. 149. 
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is quite facile, for it assumes that the figurists agreed on their 
doctrine to the last detail’. Although it is not a complete mono- 
graph on figurism, this study has shown some of the differences 
within that movement. Nevertheless, Pinot has argued that ee 
had to accept the antiquity of the Chinese nation and the authen. 
ticity of their annals, for otherwise it would be impossible to 
prove that the Chinese cults stemmed from the first period of 
antiquity, that is, the era when man still had the idea of a soy. 
ereign God as master of the world. The Chinese cults as those 
of other pagan countries were then idolatrous, so that the ad- 
versaries of the Jesuits were correct and thus the figurists 
became their allies’. As a result the « Fathers of Peking » and 
the « Fathers of Paris » silenced the figurists by not allowing 
them to publish anything. 

Several questions about such an interpretation immediately 
arise. Did figurism necessarily lead to an alliance with the ad- 
versaries of the Jesuits In the eyes of Bouvet, Prémare, and 
Gollet the answer would be decidedly in the negative. This jis 
equally true of Foucquet, for even after he accepted the apo- 
theosis of the imperial sacrifices to Shang-ti, he still remained 
a figurist who sought to present his views to the Holy See and 
to discuss them further with Jesuits on the China mission. In 
contrast, however, neither Bouvet, nor Prémare nor Gollet ac- 
cepted such an apotheosis, but they still remained figurists. More- 
over, the silence imposed upon them was not intended to 
eradicate a discussion of figurist views in themselves, but to 
avoid a discussion that would lead to the core questions of the 
Chinese Rites controversy. After 1710 publications on that topic 
had been banned by the Holy See. With their goal of trying to 
search for figures in the Chinese Classics as figures in the Old 
Testament and thereby also raising questions about the authenti- 
city of Chinese chronology and history in comparison with its 
biblical counterparts, the figurists touched upon some of the 
basic facts in the Rites Controversy itself. These included not 
only what ceremonies were performed by the literati in honoring 
Confucius and by the common people in honoring their ances- 
tors, but whether such acts during the late Ming and early 
Ch’ing periods were non-religious and whether they had always 
been so throughout Chinese history. 


2 Boxer, « Some Aspects of Western Historical Writing », Beasley and 
Pulleyblank, Historians of China and Japan, pp. 312-13. 
3 Pinot, La Chine, p. 150. 
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In this study of Foucquet several interrelationships of figur- 
‘sm and the Chinese Rites controversy have been delineated. 
Each of these are large elements that require further analysis. 
To write a history of the latter controversy would be an enor- 
mous undertaking if research into the manuscripts in the libraries 
of Europe were contemplated. This would entail reading beyond 
the published materials that are not always readily accessible. 
On the other hand, the focus of a future study of figurism may 
center on (1) the changing interpretations of scholastic philos- 
ophy and theology in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, (2) the development of the understanding of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, especially the Old Testament, in light of the new ideas of 
the historical consciousness in China that antedated biblical chro- 
nology, and (3) the continuing problems of the Chinese Rites 
controversy in the late seventeenth century up to 1742 and the 
role of figurism within that complex issue. These strains of 
thought would need to be woven together with the fabric of 
the history of the China mission and above all the history of 
China in the late Ming and early Ch’ing periods. It is quite ap- 
parent that such research demands are not slight. In view of 
the new discoveries of oracle-bone inscriptions since the late 
nineteenth century, the knowledge of ancient China that contin- 
ues to flow from the discoveries of the Shang period and even 
earlier that are made in various parts of China today, the newer 
approaches towards Sacred Scripture and the historicity of the 
ancient peoples of the Near East, figurism may seem totally 
bizarre and indeed an aberration from sinological inquiry. From 
the perspective of the present status of sinological studies, this 
may be true, but it does not facilitate an explanation about the 
historical development of such studies. By concentrating on the 
Chinese Classics Foucquet raised several rather complex ques- 
tions on early Chinese history (e. g., the existence of the Hsia 
dynasty) that have not been totally understood, even today. With 
his own library of four thousand Chinese books and those he 
helped to purchase for the Royal Library in Paris, Foucquet 
contributed to an understanding of some of the Chinese writings 
in history, literature and philosophy. In the controversies in 
which he was involved, first in Peking and later in Rome, he 
became to some degree a catalyst in the early development of 
sinology in France. 

In one of his notebooks Foucquet jotted down, perhaps from 
some printed source, an interesting observation on the role of 
history: 
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Histoire est faite pour instruire, non pour exciter les Passions 
Elle se propose de les guérir‘. 


There can be little doubt that Foucquet was a controversial J e- 
suit working on a mission already embroiled in the French- 
Portuguese dispute. Indeed, he was not another Ricci nor 
another Verbiest. His life is not a subject for hagiography, even 
though the polemical literature of the eighteenth century trieq 
to make him a martyr to the cause of the Chinese Rites. More. 
over, his role in that controversy stirred the passions of sey- 
eral participants on both sides. This biography, however, has 
sought to ease them. An understanding of the microcosm of his 
life can become a means to penetrate some facets of the wider 
perspective of the Jesuit presence in China during the early 
Ch’ing period and their impact in Europe on the eve of the 
Enlightenment. 


4 BAV, Borg. lat. 567, 423. 
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Manuscript Sources 


I. - WORKS OF FOUCQUET 


Besides major essays, the list includes a number of his signifi- 
cant observations about China (e.g., travel diaries; attestations to 
documents written by others, etc.). Excerpts from known published 
works and cited as such by Foucquet are omitted. 


Observations astronomiques faites a Brest, 1697. 
Completed during the months before his departure for China; 
autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 516, 9. 


Journal. 
Covers the trip from Batavia, May 20, to Amoy, July 25, 1699; 
autograph. 
BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 7-11v. 


Quelques remarques faites dans les Indes. (early 1699?) 
Astronomical observations in the Indies; autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 516, 10. 


Positions de quelques villes de Chine. (late summer, 1699?). 
Twenty-four cities are cited, including Peking, Nanking and 
Shanghai, The latitude of the first is 39° 34’ 00”; longitude, 136° 
46’ 30” (a la maison des Péres). Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 516, 23v. 


Francisco Varo, Facilis et perspicua methodus ad linguam mandart- 
norum addiscendam (1684). 
Copied probably in 1699; incomplete autograph manuscript. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 24-53v. 
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Remedes , , ; 
Mostly Chinese with some European remedies for various ail- 


ments; autograph. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 113v-112r. (Text is in reverse order). 


Praxes quaedam discussae in pleno coetu 23 Patrum quorum nomina 
describuntur ... 26 Januarii 1668. | 
Probably copied in 1700; autograph. 
BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 149-51v. 


(Catalogue of missionaries of all orders in China). December 3, 1701. 
The untitled list includes the names of all missionaries who had 
worked or were still working in China, except the French and 
those Jesuits in Kwangtung and Kwangsi (which were dependent 
on the Province of Japan). Autograph; sent to Le Gobien as ex- 
plained in Foucquet’s letter, Nan Tchang, December 18, 1701, 
PRO, SP 9/239, 70. The list is based on Noms des Péres quit ont 
été dans la mission de la Chine, BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 57-60v, also 
in Foucquet’s hand. Pfister (Notices, p. 451) and Dehergne (Ré- 
pertoire, XXVI), mistakenly attributed the list to Domenge. 


PRO, SP 9/239, 79. 


(Addresses for correspondence with mission stations in China). 1701? 
A list in Chinese characters of the mailing addresses for the 
Portuguese and French Jesuit houses in Peking and the other 
mission stations of the Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, etc. 
Copy in the hand of a Chinese writer with autograph annota- 
tions of Foucquet. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 7r-v; 48-50. 


(Visdelou’s translation of an extract of the Ta Ming hut-tien) 
Copied by Foucquet on November 1, 1701 when both Jesuits 
lived in Nan-ch’ang. oe 
BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 161-63v; 167. 


Mémoire pour bien faire l'achat d’une maison a la Chine. 
Probably completed in 1703 after his involvement in purchasing 
property for a mission station. Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 168-69. 


Etablissement de Linkiangfou. 
The mission station was begun in May, 1703. Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 129-31v. 
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Catalogue des livres chinois touchant la religion chrétienne imprimés 
a Foktien. 
Forty titles are listed with thirteen additional titles of books 
printed at Canton. Probably completed in 1704. Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 158r-v. 


Nouvelles écrites de Pékim. 

Letters and documents concerning de Tournon’s mission in 
Peking. The complete text in the Vatican Library includes copies 
of eight letters in the Biblioteca Palatina di Parma. Each of 
these letters, written on Chinese paper with Chinese ink, has 
European ink enumeration matching the sequence of appearance 
in the Vatican Library text. In place of the ninth letter (an auto. 
graph letter of de Mailla to Foucquet, Peking, December 29, 
1706, BPP, Mss. 1638), the Vatican Library text ends with a Latin 
translation of the Manchu imperial decree of December 17, 1706 
by which two clerics (Mezzafalce and Appiani) were expelled 
from China. Foucquet’s annotations occur on materials in both 
depositories. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 543, 1-86; BPP, Mss. 1638 (unnumbered folio 
sheets). 


Passages chinois du traité de M. d’Ascalon sur les controverses. 
Foucquet’s autograph notes, with well written Chinese texts 
used by the Bishop of Ascalon, A. Benavente, in his treatise on 
the Chinese Rites. 


BAV,. Borg. cin. 361 (1) a, 1-58. 


Factorum congeries quibus probatur voce et littera T’ien bene signi- 
ficart Deum apud Sinas. 
On the suitability of using the term 7J’1en for God among the 
Chinese. Probably presented to de Tournon in 1705. Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 9-19. ° 


Ex lIttteris in Sina scriptis. 
Latin extract of a letter of Della Chiesa to Gerbillon, April 1, 1701 
and Visdelou’s letter of May, 1705 (according to Foucquet’s note, 
the letter was not dated, but seemed to be of that period). With 
Foucquet’s annotations; an analysis of Visdelou’s changed view on 
the Chinese Rites. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 107v. 


Pertinentia ad PP. Pekinenses et Controverstas. 
Summary of events in Peking based on letters of Parennin to 
Stumpf, August 31, 1707 and Parennin to (?), September 20, 1707. 
Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 36. 
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Journal, 1707. ae : : 
"persecution in Linkiang in April; travels from Linkiang to Nan- 


king with description of rivers traversed; obtains the p’iao in 
Peking. Autograph. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 114-15v. 


Mémoire sur le systeme des 3. dynasties que l’on prétend avoir gou- 
yerné la Chine dépuis Yao jusqu’ aux Tcin. 
Questions on the authenticity of the Hsia, Shang and Chou dy- 
nasties’ claim of ruling China. Sent to Souciet in a packet for- 
warded to Orry on June 20, 1719. Completed ten years earlier, 
according to Foucquet’s note. Copy, with autograph annotations. 
Incorrectly attributed to Prémare by Pinot, La Chine, p. 452. 


BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 4755, 1-67. 


Liu-eshu ching-yun by Wei Chiao (1483-1543). 
Extract of Chinese text concerning the six scripts with Latin 
translation. Calligraphy is a copy, with autograph Latin text. 
Completed before 1711? On Wei Chiao, a chin-shih of 1505, see 
Ch’ang Pi-te, ed., Ming-jen chuan-chi tzu-liao so-yin (Taipei, 1966), 
II, 927. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 250-53; BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 569v-572 (secre- 
tarial copy). 


Methodus inveniendi litteras cyclicas. 
Short treatise on cyclical divisions in Chinese chronology. Com- 
pleted before 1711? 


BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 97-101v. 


Livres achetés a Péking, le 9. dec. 1711; achetés le 15. jan. 1712. 
Romanized titles of Chinese books purchased, with prices listed; 
no authors noted. Among the titles is the encyclopedic T’u-shu 
pien in 16 t’ao which cost 53 taels. This work of Chang Huang 
(1527-1608) is described in Goodrich, Dictionary of Ming Biog- 
raphy, I, 83-85. 

BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 55. 


Abregé d’algébre. 
A short treatise on algebra presented to the Emperor when he 
was in Jehol, August 22, 1712 (KH 51: 7: 21). French text only. 
Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 516, 132-46. 


Pour le traité des planétes. 
Incomplete essay with quotations from various authors. Com- 
posed in 1712? 


BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 78-91v. 
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Libellus supplex oblatus Imperatori Sinarum a PP. Gallis Soc. J. Pe. 
kinensibus 9. Dec. 1713. 
Latin text only; signed by. Foucquet and other Jesuits. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 109-10v. 


(Essay on logarithms). 
Untitled, incomplete essay on logarithms, probably intended for 
translation into Chinese and presentation to the Emperor. Writ- 
ten in 1713? 


BAV, Borg. cin. 518 (15), ten unnumbered pages. 


(Letter to Tamburini against Gozani’s December memorial to the 
Emperor, January 21, 1714). 
The French Jesuits in Peking (Parennin, Bouvet, Foucquet, Gollet, 
Jartoux, and Contancin) conjointly sign a letter in Jartoux’s 
hand, Multiple copies are extant: January 13, 24, 26, 28, and 29. 
February 2, 3, 5, and 27; March 1, 3 and 10. All are autograph 
signatures. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, .182-85;..186-87v; 188r-v; 197-98; 199-200: 201- 
02; 205-06; 207-08; 215r-v; 221r-v; 223-24; 232r-v; 241r-v. 


Festimonium. Cs 
Account of three hours’ kneeling as ordered by Wang Tao-hua in 
thanksgiving for the imperial decision. Latin; Foucquet’s auto- 
graph with attestation of Brother Jacques Brocard. June 1, 1714. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin: 175, 409; copy with autograph signature, f. 410. 


Exemplar explicationis figurarum sive imaginum tam Veteris quam 
Novi Testamenti oblata’ Imperator. 
Chinese text probably presented in 1714. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 318 (2), 1-58. 


Dictionarium Sinico-Lusitanum. 
Incomplete Chinese-Portuguese dictionary with Chinese charac- 
ters (written by a Chinese hand) and romanization and transla- 
tion in Foucquet’s hand; 1714? Partially based on Let-tsuan ku- 
wen tzu-k’ao (author not indicated). Divided into five major sec- 
tions; copied by Foucquet from another source? 


BAV, Borg. cin. 473, 1-480; also includes lists of Chinese Chris- 
tian books and mathematical and scientific books. 


(Letter to the Pope concerning the statement of the Emperor about 
Pedrini). 
Peking, December 9, 1714. Text starts: « Obsequentes Imperato- 
ris huius mandato... » Signed by fifteen Jesuits in Peking, includ- 
ing Foucquet. Autograph signatures. 


AAH-A, Mss. 631.8. 
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Cheng Ju. Le veritable philosophe. 
Extracts of Chinese texts intended for an essay. Probably written 
in his early years in Peking, 1711-1715.. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 113-39v. 


Pour le traité des éclypses. | . | 

| A short essay on eclipses, with extracts of French, Latin and 
Chinese writings. Probably the basis of the two volumes on eclip- 
ses offered to the Emperor on November 27, 1715 (with the 
second volume were twenty-three illustrations of La Hire’s ma- 
chines), according to Foucquet’s note (BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 57). 
The mechanical diagrams are in BAV, Borg. lat. 576, 281-83. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 13-21v; 22-28v; 92-11lv. 


(Identification of calligraphy). 1716? 
Chinese text in the hand of Tchao Lao Ye, which is the usual 
reference Foucquet used for Chao Chang, one of the imperial 
household officials. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 6lv. 


Préface sur le Tao et son école. 
Probably the first draft of the later essay, Probléme théologique. 
Completed in 1716? 


BAV, Borg. cin. 374, 1-39. 


Mémorial du P. Kiltano et ses associez présenté contre le P. Bouvet. 
Memorial of Stumpf along with Suarez, Parennin, Jartoux, Thil- 
isch, Gonzaga, Cardoso, Mourao and de Tartre to the Emperor. 
Probably in early 1716. Chinese text copied by Prémare for Fouc- 
quet. This memorial was answered by the Emperor on April 23, 
1716; text in Rosso, Apostolic Legations, pp. 303-05. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 70. 


Sur l'affaire des pratiques chinoises, l’an 1716. 
Events surrounding the arrival of Castorano in Peking and the 
requirement to take an oath upholding the papal decree of 1715. 
‘Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 59-62v. 


Red Manifesto. | | 
Manchu, Chinese and Latin text published by order of the Em- 
peror to learn about the imperial envoys, Barros, Beauvollier, 
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ArjO and Provana. Includes autograph signature of Foucquet 
and other Jesuits. 


ASJP, Fonds Brotier, II, 21; Rosso, Apostolic Legations, p. 307. 
Exotic Printing, pp. 70-72; other copies are listed in Gatty, Voiage 
p. XCV. 


Specimen doctrinae P. Johannis Francisci Foucquet circa libros sinj- 


cos, excerptae ex eius literis scriptis ad R. P. Generalem Societatis 
Jesu. 

Extracts of his letters of October 30, 1716 and November 19, 1719 
to Tamburini. Three copies. 


BNC, FG 1257, no. 30. 


Relation exacte de ce qui s’est passé a Péking par raport q 


l’astronomtie européane depuis le mois de juin 1711 jusqu’au com- 
mencement de novembre 1716. 

On the attempt to introduce some Copernican astronomical views 
at the Court in Peking. 

ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 1-83 (autograph original); BAV, Borg. lat. 
566, 144-83 (autograph copy); included as an appendix in Witek, 
« An Eighteenth-Century Frenchman », pp. 459-678. Separate pub- 
lication with detailed critical apparatus is planned. (Supra, p. 182). 


(Attestation about Pedrini). 


Autograph signature on document concerning Pedrini’s conduct 
in the Court November 14, 1716. Included in Informatio Pro Veri- 
tate contra iniquiorem famam sparsam per Sinas cum calumnia 
in PP. Soc. Jesu. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. III, 2, pp. 10b-11a. 


Pour le traité des étoiles fixes. 


Incomplete essay with extracts from French and Latin authors; 
basis for the Chinese text presented to the Emperor in 1717, 
as noted in BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 57. Autograph. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 55-7lv. 


Sensa Patris Vincentiti de Tartre circa libros veteres doctrinamque 


Sinensium oblata Rdo. Pi. Stumpf, S. J., Visitator Sinarum et 
Japoniae, die vigesima Septembris 1718. Pekim. 

A treatise based on excerpts from de Tartre’s « Quelques refle- 
xions en passant sur la lettre du R. P. Dentrecolles du huit no- 
vembre 1710». (A copy of this French essay was not located.). 
This Latin account was intended as an appendix to his letter to 
Stumpf of the same date, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 127v-132. September 
20, 1718. Autograph. 


BNC, FG 1254, no. 5; an extract is in ARSJ, FG 723, no. 8a. 
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Probleme théologique: proposé aux s¢avans zelés pour la gloire de 
Jésus Christ, et aux ministres évangéliques qui travaillent a la 
conversion de la Chine sgavoir si on peut dire et comment on 
peut dire que dans l’unique vrai sens des anciens livres chinots 
je charactere tao signifie le dieu qui adorent les chrétiens. 

On the term Tao as found in ancient Chinese books and its apt- 
ness as an equivalent for God in the Christian sense. Begun in 
August and completed on November 10, 1718. Autograph. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 3, 1-321. Traced copy in BAV, Borg. cin. 371, 
(1), 1-158 and (2), 159-321; Borg. lat. 565, 523-44v (a copy of the 
original pages 9 to 52); BAV, Borg. cin. 374 (1), 5-228 with mostly 
blank pages and some Chinese characters so written that the 
rest of the text could be inserted. 


Scripta P. Joannis Francisci Foucquet contra designationem R. Patris 
Vincentti de Tratre ad praefecturam domus Pekinensis PP. Gal- 
lorum. Pekinit, 26 Novembr. 1718. 


Report to Father General about his refusal to accept de Tartre 
as the superior of the French house in Peking. All the letters in 
this report have been listed separately below. November 26, 1718. 
Autograph. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 70-137v. 


Dissertatio de vera origine doctrina’ et monumentorum Sinensium 

contenta quatuor propositionibus. Quarta’ Propositionis Secunda 
Pars, nempe cabala’ veteris reliqua’ potisstmum apud Sinas 
remanserunt nec ab illis qua’ summo in pretio, tota gens habet, 
vetustissimis monumentis diversa’. Caput Secundum. De arcana 
doctrina Confucti et monumentorum Sinenstum. 
Treatise on the true origin and doctrine of the Chinese presented 
in four propositions. Only chapter two of the second part of 
the fourth proposition was ever completed; text was begun on 
June 15 and finished on September 10, 1720. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 359-602v; Borg. cin. 358 (1), 1-56 (incomplete) 
and Borg. cin. 358 (2), 1-184. All these are on Chinese paper with 
Chinese ink, but Borg. cin. 437, 1-171 is on European paper with 
European ink. A separate copy of the Caput Secundum. De arcana 
doctrina is in BAV, Borg. lat. 544, 1-197, on European paper with 
European ink. 


Propylaeum templi veteris sapientiae seu aditus ad antiqua monu- 
menta Sinensium ostenditur quaenam origo sit illorum monu- 
mentorum. Tum proponitur Problema Theologicum eruditis le- 
gis Evangelicae praeconibus in vinea Sinica laborantibus propa- 
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gatoribus Christi gloria studiosis, an et qua ratione dici POSssit 
in unico vero et genuino veterum monumentorum sensy per 
characterem Tao designari Deum Summum quem nos Christian; 
colimus. 


A treatise combining most elements of the Dissertatio and a Latin 
translation of the Probléme théologique with a new preface 
BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 327-36v (paginated 1 to 20); 612-13v (pag. 
inated 1 to 4); 682-89v (paginated 5 to 20); ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 4 
(1), A, pp. 1-26. With this new title, a new preface, the Dissertatio 
and the Latin translation, Foucquet had a rearranged essay. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, (2), 5, pp. 1-220. (Complete copy sent in Oc. 
tober, 1720 and received in Rome, January 5, 1722). Partial copies 
are in: ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 4, (1), A, pp. 1-26; (3), A, pp. 1-20: (3), 
B, pp. 1-8; BAV, Borg. cin. 358, (3), pp. 17-158 and Borg. cin, 358, 
(4), pp..159-272; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, .614-665v (paginated 21 to 
124); 690-780 (paginated 17 to 197); 785-906 (paginated 17 to 260): 
BL, Add. mss. 26818, 146-58. 


Quelques notes pour l’intelligence des petits écrits authentiques qui 
vont en France dans ce paquet. 


Brief list of five letters (dated between 1716 and 1720) and com- 
ments on some of them. December, 1720. Autograph. 


BPP, Mss. 1638, (2 pages). 


Ex variis epistolis P. Jo. Fr. Foucquet, super quaestione de vocibus 
Tien et Xamti. 
Extracts of letters written between 1702 and 1721. Copies. 


ARSJ, FG 723, no. 8a. In the same portfolio there is an Italian 
translation of these extracts entitled « Alcuni estratti de’ volu- 
minosi manuscritti ne’ quali il P. Gian. Franc. Foucquet ha di- 
feso le questioni de’ vocabuli e Riti Cinesi ». 


Catalogue des livres chinots apportés de la Chine par le Pére Fouc- 
quet, jésuite, en l’année 1722. 
A list of 3,815 volumes with romanized titles and authors and 
some annotations. Autograph original. 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, Mémoires et documents, 
Asie, 3, 156-66. 
Copies in BL, Add. mss. 20583 A, 1-25v (with autograph annota- 
tions) and BN, Mss. lat. 17175, 93-117; 118-40. These copies (the 
total of volumes cited is 3,980) were the basis for the list 
published in Omont, Missions archéologiques, II, 1155-78 and 
discussed in Witek, « Foucquet et les livres chinois », Colloque 
international, Les Rapports entre la Chine et l’Europe, pp. 145-71. 
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Catalogue des livres chinois du P. Foucquet apportés de Chine sur 
te vaisseau le Prince de Conty. La plupart de ces ouvrages se 
trouvent dans la bibliothéque de la Propagande a Rome. La bib- 
liothéque royale en possede un certain nombre, venus. par une 
autre voie et qui se trouvent dans tantes les collections de bons 
ouvrages chinots. 


Copy by Fourmont of the above catalogue but omitting authors 
and dynasties Foucquet provided. It is noteworthy that the Prop- 
aganda library in Rome possessed the volumes by the time this 
catalogue was compiled, probably in 1724. 


BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 8977, 249-65v. 


Liste des livres chinois apportés par le P. Foucquet jésutte. 
According to a note on the last page, this list was made on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1752 from a copy furnished by M. de Guignes. It 
follows Fourmont’s Catalogue copy above. 


AMEP, Mss. 436, 453-69. 


Catalogue des livres chinots envoyez en France par M. de la Bretéche 
(Li Tu) consul de Canton venus avec le R. P. Foucquet Jésuite en 
1723 achetez a Nankim sur les Mémoires donnez par la Sr. Four- 
mont l’Ainé, le tout pour la Bibliotheque du Roy et sous les 
ordres de Monsieur l’Abbé Bignon, conseil* d’Etat ord.’¢ et Bib- 
liothéquaire de Sa Majesté. 


A list of books purchased by Foucquet for the Royal Library in 
Paris. The date is correct for the arrival of the books, not for 
Foucquet’s entry into France. Copied by Fourmont on July 30, 
1727. 


BN, Mss. orientaux Arch. A. R. 68, 134-48v; 178-95. 


Racconto d’alcuni trateniementi del P. Foucquet col p. du Halde. 
Discussion Foucquet held with du Halde, probably in Paris in 
1722 or early 1723. Copy. 


ARSJ, FG 723, no. 8. 


« Diary », 
Extends from May, 1721 in Canton to September, 1738 in Rome. 
No entries from April 11 to September, 4, 1723 for the folio pages 
(168v-173r) are blank. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 96-394v. 


Risposte date dal P. Gio. Francesco Foucquet della Compagnia di 
Giesu a varie domande fateggli nel Congresso tenutosi in Pro- 
paganda lunedi 16. Agosto 1723, coll’intervento degl’Em. Sig.’ 
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Cardinal Sacripante Prefetto, Fabroni, e Scotti e di Mons. Se 
gretario, e dopo rivedute dal medesimo padre, accresciute di 
quale di cosa, che non si era ricordato nel Congresso. 

Report presented by Foucquet to members of Propaganda Fide in 
a session held on August 16, 1723. Copy, including the signature. 


BL, Add. mss. 26817, 179-89v. 


Notizie breve spettante alla persona di P. J.* Franc.i Foucquet Ge. 


suita francese. 

A short account of Foucquet’s interrogation by Propaganda. Not 
signed, but generally agrees with the chronological and topical 
order of the preceding document. An annotation adds that al] 
the letters and documents demonstrating the truth of the state. 
ments in this Notizie, along with a folio of replies by Foucquet 
to the Congress held with the intervention of the Cardinals on 
August 16, 1723, are retained in the hands of the Secretary of 
Propaganda. Copy. 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 178, 426-29. 


Lettere e fogli attinenti alle interrogazioni fattesi al P. Gio. Foucquet 


Gesuita Francese Miss.ro della Cina nel Congresso dei 16 Agosto 
1723. 

The folio page bears the following: «N. B. Queste: carte sono 
state trovate nel 1837. Manca pero il foglio delle interrogazioni ». 


APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind. 1723-1728, vol. 4, la. 


Summarium memorialis libellus oblatus Rdo Admodum in Xo Patri 


Michaeli Angelo Tamburini Praeposito Gnli, Societatis Jesu a 
Patre Joan. Franc. Foucquet ejusdem Societatts. 

A memorandum on the books Foucquet left in Peking and Can- 
ton and the funds from the legacy of his father. Secretarial copy 
with autograph annotations. Probably completed in late Novem- 
ber, 1723 since the last letter cited in the text is dated Novem- 
ber 11. 


APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 377-424v. 


(Comments on Jesuits in Peking). 


Statements of Foucquet about Parennin, Mailla, Bayard, Pre- 
mare, Noelas, Hervieu, Porquet and Mourdo. Copy, except ff. 
428r-v are autograph. 


APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 425-29. 


De funeribus Sinensium disquisitio prolusoria. 


On the funeral rites in honor of Provana, an envoy of the Em- 
peror. The essay was later synopsized and became part of the 
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Judicium de quibusdam funebribus honoribus Sinensium (see 
below). Autograph original. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 542, 11-74v; BL, Add. mss. 26816, 1-104 (secretar. 
ial copy with autograph Chinese characters). 


Judicium de quibusdam funebribus honoribus Sinensium. 
On the funeral rites in honor of Provana, an envoy of the Emper- 
or. Completed on May 9, 1724, as noted in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
251. Autograph original. 


BAV, Borg. lat. 542, 1-10v. According to Foucquet (f. 3), this 
essay included the Disqutsitionis prolusoria’ de funeribus Sinen- 
sium synopsis (ff. 7-9) and the copies (not in his hand) of the 
two letters from Canton, December 17, 1722 (ff. 9-10v). BL, Add. 
mss. 26818, 97-107v (secretarial copy with autograph notes); 130- 
39v (copy). BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 45-46 (extract); BAV, Borg. lat. 542, 
92-101v (Italian version); ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 197, II (Italian version 
dated July 12, 1724); APF, SRC, Indie orientali. Cina. Misc. I, 
428-38. 


Catalogus librorum europeorum in Sinis relictorum a Foucquet. Tria 
supplementa huius catalogt. 
List of European books left in Peking. Completed on October 12, 
1724. French supplements and Italian translations. Copy. 


APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 380-83; BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 593 
(French supplements; autograph). 


(Chinese books left in Peking). 
List of Chinese books in French and Italian versions. Total of 
678 volumes (counting each one in the multi-volume works). 
Probably compiled in 1724. Copy. 
APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 717-20; BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 16 (Ital- 
jan version). 


(Pope Innocent XII to the Yung-cheng Emperor, October 3, 1724). 
A copy in the hand of Foucquet who probably assisted in its 
compilation. 


APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind. (1723-1728), vol. 4, 58b. 


Clausula disputationurm de ceremoniis Sinensibus. 
A short treatise on the Chinese Rites. Completed on December 
24, 1724, as noted in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 293v. Secretarial copies. 


BL, Add. mss. 26817, 224-29v (with autograph Chinese characters); 
BL, Add. mss. 26818, 140-45v; BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 81-87; BN, Nouv. 
acq. fr. 22142, 273-78v; BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 46-47 (extract); APF, 
SRC, Indie orientali. Cina. Misc. I, 439-45 (Italian version); 445- 
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50 (Latin copy). A French translation was published in Viller. 
maules, Anecdotes, V, 48-63. 


Editto del’'Imperadore della Cina, vicino alla sua morte. 
The last will and testament of the K’ang-hsi Emperor. Copy, with 
autograph annotations, probably completed in 1724. 


BL, Add. mss. 26818, 76-79v. 


Testament de l’Imperatrice mére de l’Empereur chinois qui regne 
aujourdhuy. 
The testament of the Empress Dowager, mother of the Yung- 
cheng Emperor. The document is dated August 12, 1723 and was 
probably translated in 1724. 


BL, Add. mss. 26816, 106-10 (copy); 111-15v (Latin; autograph). 


Textus quidam ex antiquissimo libro Tao Te Kim deprompiti, quibus 
probatur Dei Incarnati mysterium Sints olim notum fuisse. 
Latin translations of some texts of the Tao Te Ching. Copy with 
autograph Chinese characters and corrections. 


BL, Add. mss. 26818, 208-23v. 


Textus quidam ex antiquissimo libro Tao Te Kim excerpti quibus pro- 
batur SS Trinitatis mysterium Sinicae genti olim notum fuisse. 
Latin translation of some texts of the Tao Te Ching. Copy with 
autograph Chinese characters. Foucquet’s authorship of this doc- 
ument and the one above is not clear, however. 


BL, Add. mss. 26818, 201-07v; BNC, FG 1256, no. 44. 


(Attestation about Pedrini’s failure to appear at Court on New Year’s 
Day, 1720). An account in Latin about Pedrini’s absence on Feb- 
ruary 8 and the Emperor’s demand that he be present. Attested 
by Foucquet as Bishop of Eleutheropolis, that is, after March 25, 
1725, but the exact date is lacking. 


No manuscript was located; published in Platel, Mémoires histo- 
riques, VII, 124-28. 


Riflessioni sopra le lettere del Rmo. Pre. Generale. 
Reflections on a letter of Tamburini to Dentrecolles and Hervieu, 
dated January 19, 1726, concerning Foucquet’s books and funds 
left in China. Copy. | 


ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 180, 177r-v. 


Essai d’introduction préliminaire a l'intelligence des Kings, c’est a 
dire des monuments antiques conservés par les chinois. Sentt- 
ments de l’évéque d’Eleutheropolis sur la doctrine des chinots 
anciens et modernes. 
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A treatise on the Chinese Classics written at the suggestion of 
Cardinal Polignac in May, 1726, as noted in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
349v. 

BAV, Vat. lat. 12870, 1-34. (copy with autograph corrections); BN, 
Mss. fr. 12209, 1-36 (extract); BAV, Borg. cin. 468, 57-71 (extract); 
BNC, FG 1257, no. 32, 1-6 (extract); another copy (not seen) is 
listed, Rer. Lus. Coll. Gen. T. 84, f. 777 in Neumann, « Visdelou und 
das Verzeichniss », ZDMG, IV (1850), 235. Also see Pelliot’s re- 
marks about this collection in Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, V, 
3686. The name of the library in Lisbon is not mentioned. 


Responsum episcopt Eleutheropolitani ad quaestionem hanc gravissi- 
mann, « An potissimum id temporis dum fervet apud Sinas gene- 
ralis contra Christianam fidem persecutio, ad sacerdotium pro- 
moveri nativos Sinenses expediat ». 


Reply to Propaganda concerning the promotion of native Chinese 
to the priesthood. Completed July 20, 1726. 


BL, Add. mss. 26817, 145-63 (secretarial copy with autograph an- 
notations); ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 197, II, 1-31 (secretarial copy); APF, 
SOCP (1726), 825-63v (with autograph signature). Partially pub- 
lished in Bontinck, La Lutte, pp. 533-35; discussion of the do- 
cument in Beckmann, « Ein Dokument zur Geschichte des chi- 
nesischen Klerus im 18. Jahrhundert », NZMW, I (1945), 184-93. 


Sentenza del Tribunale Criminale contro alcuni Sig.t' barbari del san- 
gue imperiale che hanno abbactata la Religione Cristiana. 
A decree issued by the Board of Punishments (Hsing-pu) against 
Manchu members of the imperial family who were Christians. 
Dated 1727. Translated by Foucquet, probably later that year 
or the next. Copy. 


AAH-A, Mss. 61, no. 66. A Latin version is in AAH-A, Mss. 61, 
no. 67. 


Catalogus omnium missionariorum qui Sinarum imperium ad haec 
usque tempora ad praedicandum Jesu Xti evangelium ingresst 
sunt, 

Catalogue of missionaries until 1727, last date found therein. 


BL, Add. mss. 26818, 159-76v. Partially published in Cordier, « Doc- 
uments inédits», Revue de l’Extréme Orient, II (1883), 58-71 
which omits ff. 160-66. 


Dissertation pour prouver la conformité de la chronologie des chinois 
avec celle des chrétiens. 1728. 
Not located; cited in Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica I, 561 as a man- 
uscript in a collection of M. Ch. Schefer which occupies ff. 
177-203 in a codex of 393 folio pages. Also cited in Pinot, La Chine, 
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p. 455 among printed sources and in Rowbotham, Missionary 
p. 347, although neither discusses it in the text or footnotes 


Discours de lEmpereur regnant aujourd’hui dans la Chine fait a ses 
grands le 28 mai 1727 apres une audience qu’il avoit donné a 
l’arnbassadeur de Portugal. ji 
Statement of the Yung-cheng Emperor presented after an au- 
dience with the ambassador from Portugal. Coincidentally jt 
was the birthday of the Buddha which led to the imperial judg- 
ment about the role of Catholicism in China in juxtaposition to 
Taoism and Buddhism. Secretarial copy with autograph anno. 
tations. 


BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 99-103v. Another copy and a Latin translation 
are in Tokyo, Toyo Bunko, as noted in Catalogue of the Asiatic 
Library, II, 73. 


Explication de la nouvelle table chronologique de Vhistoire chinoise. 
Completed in 1729. Autograph original. 


London, Royal Society, C. P. 16, 17, 1-20. (The English translation 
follows thereafter, pp. 1-38). BAV, Borg. cin. 469, 1-38 (secretar- 
ial copy); BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 2494, 188-98 (copy); BN, Mss. fr. 
12209, 50-61v (copy); Troyes, Bibliotheque Municipale, Mss. 1111, 
1-48 (copy); Nimes, Bibliotheque Municipale, Mss. 9937 (cony). 


Mémoire instructif pour la nouvelle table chronologique des chinois. 
Memorandum to accompany the preceding document. Completed 
in 1729. 
London, Royal Society, C. P. 16, 16, 1-18. (The English translation 
follows thereafter, pp. 1-22). BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 62-68v (copy). 
The Explication and the Mémoire were published in « An Expla- 
nation of the New Chronological Table of the Chinese History, 
Translated into Latin from the Original Chinese », Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, XXXVI, no. 415 (Sep- 
tember-October, 1730), 397-424. 


Nouvelles de la Chine extrattes de lettres écrites de ce pays-la sur 
la fin de l’année 1729 et au mots de janvier 1730. 


AMEP, Mss. 215, 284-92 (secretarial copy with autograph correc- 
tions); Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Indes orientales Chine, 
Cochinchine, Mss. I, 1-22 (copy); published in Cordier, « Docu- 
ments inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 187-97. 


Recit fidelle de ce qui regarde le chinois nomme Jean Hou qui le 
P. Foucquet amena de la Chine en France dans l'année 1722 sur 
le Prince de Conti vaisseau apartenant a la Compagnie des Indes. 
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An account of Foucquet’s bringing J ean Hu into France and the 
latter’s subsequent return to China. Probably completed in 1730. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 1-116 (secretarial copy with autograph an- 
notations); BL, Add. mss. 26817, 231-66 (copy lacking the letters 
listed from A to M in the preceding codex); Archives des Affaires 
Etrangeres, Duc de St. Simon, Mss. 169. The latter was the basis 
for the publication in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de 
l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 381-422; 523-71. 


Rituale domesticum Sinensium ad litteram ex sinico latine versum 
cum notis. 
A partial translation of Chu Hsi’s Chia-li and completed before 
May 27, 1732, as noted in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 380v. A letter of 
transmittal addressed to the Pope precedes the essay. Copy. 


BAV, Vat. lat. 12851, 1-131; Troyes, Bibliothéque Municipale, Mss. 
1111, 1-13 (letter only); Tokyo, Toyo Bunko, Mss. 71, 1-12 (letter 
only). Other copies (not seen): Rer. Lus. Coll. Gen. T. 84, ff. 403 
et seq. (without the name of the Lisbon library mentioned) as 
cited in Neumann, « Visdelou und das Verzeichniss », ZDMG, IV 
(1850), 234; see also Pelliot’s remarks in Cordier, Bibliotheca St- 
nica, V, 3686; Bologna, University Library, Mss. miscell. AA-1973, 
no. 1, cited in Sin. Fran., VI, 253, n. 2. 


Controversia Sinica seu tractatum de Confucti et maiorum vita de- 
functorum cultu, deque altis quibusdam Sinarum rittbus, tum 
pro patribus e Societate Jesu, tum contra eosdem scriptorum 
catalogus. 


A list of writings on the Chinese Rites both for and against the 
Jesuit position. Secretarial copy with autograph additions. In- 
cludes a listing of Villermaules, Anecdotes, published in 1733. 


BL, Add. mss. 26818, 177-200; published in Bernard-Maitre, « De 
la question des termes a la querelle des rites de Chine. Le dos- 
sier Foucquet de 1711 », NZMW, XIV (1958), 178-95; 267-75, where 
it is argued that this list is a copy made in Rome from one com- 
piled in China before 1711. Such an earlier list, however, has 
not been located. 


Réflexions sur une dissertation ou l’on examine l’antiquité et la cer- 
titude de la chronologie chinoise. 


A reply to Freret’s 1734 essay on the antiquity and the certitude 
of Chinese chronology. Probably written in 1735; incomplete sec- 
retarial copy with last six lines of f. 109 and the rest of text, 
autograph. 


Observ., B, 2, 1 (155, 14, 1), 1-120. 
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Réponse aux questions regardant la Bibliothéque Historique et Cri- 
tique des Géographes et des Voyageurs. 
Biographical sketches of Jesuit missionaries, especially French 
in reply to Niceron’s Bibliothéque Historique. 
APF, SRC, Indie orientali. Cina. Misc., 2, 411-46 (secretarial cop 
with autograph annotations); BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 1-44 (copy). 


(Attestations and annotations in Visdelou’s translations). 
Oda cu cu (and other Chinese writings). 
BAV, Vat. lat. 12853, 1-266 (attestations that he read these, e. g, 
May 19, 1736, 98r; June 1, 1736, 143v with autograph signatures 
and annotations). 


Chou-kim. Liber canonum seu liber canonicus. 


BAV, Vat. lat. 12854, 1-681 (transcribed and annotated by Fouc- 
quet, probably in 1736). 


De religione Tao-Su Bonziorum. (Written in March, 1724; revised, 
September, 1725). 


BAV, Vat. lat. 12866, 1-263 (Foucquet attested he read this and 
annotated it on September 15, 1736). Copies of the last two items 
are listed Rer. Lus. Coll. Gen. T. 78, f. 1- and T. 79, f. 1- (for Vat. 
lat. 12854) and T. 80, f. 1- (for Vat. lat. 12866) as cited in Neu- 
mann, « Visdelou und das Verzeichniss », ZDMG, IV (1850), 232- 
34. The Lisbon library is not named. 


Accusatio Christianae religionis et eius proscriptio in urbe Pekinensi 
ex idiomate sinico latine ad litteram fideliter versa. Interprete 
J. F. de Fouquet Episcopo Eleutheropolitano cum eiusdem notis. 
The proscription of Christianity in Peking, April 24, 1736 (Ch’ien- 
lung 1: 3: 14). Copy, probably completed in 1737. 


APF, SRC, Indie Orientali, Cina. Misc., 1, 379-89. 


Votum Joan. Francisci e Soc. Jesu Episcopi Eleutheropolitani pro 
Beato Joanne Francisco Regis e Soc. Jesu. 


A letter of petition to the Pope in support of the canonization 
of the then Blessed John Francis Regis, S. J. Probably written 
in 1737. Autograph. 


Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 11), 1-2. 


II. - LETTERS OF FOUCQUET 


The types of extant letters of Foucquet may be classified as (1) 
autograph original—a letter sent by Foucquet and actually received 
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by the addressee; (2) autograph copy—a copy of the letter written 
‘1 Foucquet’s hand, but found in one of his notebooks or perhaps 
copied in a letter to a third party; (3) autograph draft—a copy in 
Foucquet’s hand, usually with many deletions in the text, but which 
became the basic outline of a letter he later sent; (4) traced copy—a 
copy that a Chinese amanuensis traced on Chinese rice paper by 
putting it on top of Foucquet’s autograph original; (5) secretarial 
copy—one written by his secretaries in Rome but on which his au- 
tograph signature and sometimes some autograph annotations 
appear; and (6) copy—a letter written neither in his hand nor in 
those of the secretaries he employed. Place names are given as in 
the original document. The language of the letters, translations and 
extracts are also indicated. Only an approximate year (based on in- 
ternal contents and noted with a question mark) could be assigned 
to those letters that lacked such a designation. The name of an 
addressee followed by a question mark indicates the probable ad- 
dressee according to the internal contents of the letter. 


FOUCQUET to: 


A Jesuit probably in France. De la rade de Batavia, April 22, 1699. 
ARSJ, FG 730, (Lettere 1696-1700). 
French; extract copy. 


Turcotti. Foutcheou, August 21, 1699. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 195. 
Latin; autograph copy. Another autograph copy is included in 
his letter to Gerbillon (?), February 20, 1700, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 4. 


Monteiro. Foutcheou, August 21, 1699. 


Latin; autograph copy included in his letter to Gerbillon (?), 
February 20, 1700, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 4. 


Turcotti. Foutcheou, September 12, 1699. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 195. 
Latin; incomplete autograph copy. Another autograph copy is 
included in his letter to Gerbillon (?), February 20, 1700, BPP, 
Mss. 1638, no. 4. 


Gonzalez. Foutcheou, September 27, 1699. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 166, 370-71. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Monteiro. October 12, 1699. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 195v. 
Latin; autograph draft; no place indicated but probably Foo- 
chow. 


Turcotti and Monteiro. Foutcheou, November 30, 1699. BAV, Borg. 
lat. 523, 195. 
Latin; autograph copy. 
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Maigrot. Quamcheou, December 1, 1699. BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 283; BSG 
Mss. 1961, 2. 
French; extract copies. 


Maigrot. Hinghoa, December 2, 1699. BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 283; BSG, 
Mss. 1961, 2. 
French; extract copies. 


Petiver. Sur la voie de Foutcheou, December 10, 1699. BL, Sloane Mss. 
4062, 319-20. 


French; autograph original. 


Maigrot. Foutcheou, December 30, 1699. BN, Mss. fr. 25056; BSG, 
Mss. 1961, 2. 


‘French; extract copies. 


Verjus. Madras, (month and day?), 1699. 
Not extant; mentioned by Verjus in a letter to (?), Fontainebleau, 
September 28, 1699. ARSJ, Gallia 112, 109-110. 


Gonzalez. Ex Emoui, Portu Provinciae Fokiensis, Janualy 30, 1700. 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 252-53. 


Latin; autograph original. The autograph draft copy is dated 
Foutcheoufou, January 8, 1700; BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 194. 


Petiver. A Tchan Tcheou Fou prés d’Emouy, February 12, 1700. BL, 
Sloane Mss., Fr. 3321, 25-26v. 


French; autograph original. 


Gerbillon (?). A Tchan Tcheou fou prés d’Amoy, February 20, 1700. 
BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 4. 


An account of his dispute with Gozani including Latin letters 
written to superiors. Opens with «II faut maintenant... ». 
The date and place are on the penultimate folio page. 


French; autograph copy. 


Turcotti. Tchan Tcheou, April 28, 1700. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 193v. 
Latin; autograph draft copy. 


Visdelou. Tchan Tcheou, August 3, 1700, but completed August 10. 
BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 13v. 


French; autograph draft copy. 


Turcotti. Tchan Tcheou; August 15, 1700. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 15. 
Latin; autograph copy. 
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Vice-Provincial (i. e., Monteiro), Tchan Tcheou; August 19, 1700. 
BAV, Borg. fat. 523, 15v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


The 


Verjus. Foutcheou, October 25, 1700. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 17v. 
French; autograph copy. 


The Provincial of France. Foutcheou, October 27, 1700. 
BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 17v-18r. 
French; autograph copy. 


Fontaney. Foutcheou, October 27, 1700. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 18r-v. 
French; autograph copy. 


Gonzalez. Foutcheou, October 28, 1700. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 347-50. 


Latin; original autograph. The autograph draft copy, dated Oc- 
tober 15, 1700, is in BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 15v-17r. 


Le Gobien; De Kiengchan fou en Kiangsi, December 13, 1700. BN, 
Mss. fr. 25056, 283; BSG, Mss. 1961, 2. 
French; extract copies. 


(List of letters sent in 1700). BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 2. 
Copies of several of these letters were not located. 


Antoine Thomas. September 11, 1701. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 20. 
Latin; autograph copy; place not indicated. 


Maigrot. Nantchang fou, November 8, 1701. BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 286; 


BSG, Mss. 1961, 4. 
French; extract copies. 


Gerbillon. November 15, 1701. BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 6v. Not extant; 
listed under several letters sent to Gerbillon on that date; prob- 
ably written in Nan-ch’ang. 


Verjus. Nantchang fou, November 19, 1701. PRO, SP 9/239, 54-55. 
French; autograph original. 


Gonzalez. November 28, 1701. BAV, Borg. lat. 523, 20. 
Latin; autograph copy, probably written in Nan-ch’ang. 


Le Gobien. Nantchang fou. December 6, 1701. PRO, SP 9/239, 56-57. 
French; autograph original. 
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Guillaume d’Orbigny. Nantchang fou, December 6, 1701. PRO, sp 
9/239, 52-53. 
French; autograph original. 


Mme. Guillaume d’Orbigny. Nantchang fou, December 6, (1701?), PRO 
SP 9/239, 58-59.° 0 7° | ) 
French; autograph original. The year is omitted but presumably 
is 1701 as indicated from the contents. 


Le Gobien. Nantchang fou, December 6, 1701. PRO, SP 9/239, 56.57. 
French; autograph original. 


Gonzalez. Nantchang fou, December 15, 1701. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 167, 
215-16. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Marquis de Tressan. Nantchang, December 18, 1701. PRO, SP 9/239, 
71-72. : 
French; autograph original. 


Guillaume -d’Orbigny. Nantchang fou, December 18, 1701. PRO, SP 
9/239, 69-70. . 


French; autograph original. 


Le Gobien. Nantchang fou, December 18, 1701. PRO, SP 9/239, 76-77. 


French; autograph original, transmitting a catalogue of mission: 
aries. 


(List of letters sent in 1701). BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 5r-v. 
Copies of several of these letters were not located. 


M. de Lionne. Nantchang fou November 29, 1702. BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 
286; BSG, Mss. 1961, 4. | 


French; extract copies. 


Noél. Nantchang fou, December 1, 1702. ARSJ, Jap, Sin. 167, 97-98. 
French; autograph original. 


(List of letters sent in 1702). BAV, Borg. cin. 376. 5v-6v; 53v. 
Copies of several of these letters were not located. 


Gonzalez. Ex urbe Lingkiang fou, October 19, 1703. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
168, 22-25, with accompanying map, 26v-27r. 
Latin; autograph original. The autograph draft, with deletions 
and additions, is dated September 20, 1703, BAV, Borg. cin. 376, 
126v-128v. 
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A Jesuit in France. (17062). BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 590. 
French; autograph copy. Sent to Beauvollier in Canton who was 
to leave for Europe; he had arrived there in late 1706 and left 
in January, 1707. 


No-ke (Chinese name for Hervieu). (1707?). BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 203- 


204. 
French; autograph draft; no place or date is indicated. 


No-ke (Hervieu). (17072). BAV, Borg. lat. 515, 221-29. 
French; autograph draft; no place or date is indicated. 


Barelli. Ex navi prope Tchang chan hien, January 3, 1708. ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 171, 244-45. 
Latin; autograph original. Incorporated by Stumpf in his Acta 
Pekinensia, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 138, 848-50. 


Prémare (?). Linkiang, October 10, 1709. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 4. 
French; autograph original; with annotation a renvoyer on the 
first page and with the date, October. 20, on the last page. 


Le Blanc. June 30, 1710. 
Not extant; mentioned by Le Blanc, BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 307; BSG, 
Mss. 1961, 4v. 


A French Jesuit in China. BPP, Mss. 1638. 
French; autograph copy. The sixteen folio pages bear no date 
nor place, but are a letter of criticism of the figurist views of 
another Jesuit. Internal evidence suggests a date before 1711 
when he was in Peking. 


Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (?). April 12, 1711. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 
34-35. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (?). April 19, 1711. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 
36. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Le Camus. May 29, 1711. ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 
French; extract. copy. An Italian extract copy is in ASV, Jnst. 
Miscell. 5828, 19. 


Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (?). August 30, 1711. BNC, FG 1254, 
no. 16, 36-38. 7 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 
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Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (?). September 20, 1711. BNC, FG 1254, 
no. 16, 38-40. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Hervieu. Peking, September 30, 1711. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 77-84. 
French; autograph original; paginated 1 to 16. 


Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (?). November 14, 1711. BNC, FG 1254, 
no. 16, 40-42. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (2). December 18, 1711. BNC, FG 1254, 
no. 16, 42-43. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


A French Jesuit in China. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 397-98v. 
French; autograph copy; no place or date indicated; mentions 
receipt of addressee’s letter of January 5, 1712. 


Contancin. January 23, 1712. BNC, FG 1254 no. 16, 76. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (?). January 26, 1712. BNC, FG 1254, 
no. 16, 44. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Contancin. March 8, 1712. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 78. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Gozani. April 25, 1712. BPP, Mss. 1638. 
Latin; autograph copy in reply to a note written by Gozani on 
that day. 


Contancin. April, 1712. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 79. 
French; extract copy; exact day lacking; no place indicated. 


Gozani. May, 1712. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 83. 
Latin; extract copy; exact day lacking; marked soli; no place 
indicated . 


Stumpf. (Peking), 1712 (?). 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. II, 154, 23; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 156v. 


Gozani. Peking, January 2, 1713. APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 408-09. 
Latin; copy. 
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Gozani. February 25, 1713. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 44-45. 
Latin; extract. copy; no place indicated. 


Dentrecolles. Peking, March 21, 1713. APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 


417. 
French; copy. 


Stumpf. (Peking), October 18, 1713. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ. Jap. Sin. II, 154, 23-24; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 157. 


Gozani. (Peking), December, 1713 or January, 1714. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 26; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 157v-158. 


Stumpf. (Peking), February 16, 1714. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 31-32; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 160v. 


Bouvet, (17142). ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 330v. 
French; copy included in a letter of Contancin to Dentrecolles, 
Peking, September 18, 1714. 


Prémare. (1714?). ARSJ, Jap, Sin. 175, 330v. 
French; copy included in a letter of Contancin to Dentrecolles, 
Peking, September 18, 1714. 


Le Tellier. Peking, January 15, 1715. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 176, 188-91v. 
French; autograph original. Addressee is not noted, but is stat- 
ed as Le Tellier in the Italian extract, ARSJ, FG 723, 8a; another 
Italian extract is in ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 19. 


Orry. January 21, 1715. ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 
Italian; extract copy; no place indicated. Another copy is in 
ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 19v-21v. 


Ripa. Peking, September 21, 1715. AAH-A, Mss. 632.31. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Prémare. Peking, October 22, 1715. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 12-13v. 
French; autograph draft. 


Contancin (?). October 29, 1715. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 11. 
French; autograph draft; addressee appears to be Contancin; 
place not indicated. . 
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Souciet. November 26, 1715. ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 
Italian; extract copy; no place indicated. Another copy is in 
ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 25v. 
Stumpf. (Peking), February 18, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 33-34; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 161v. 


Stumpf. (Peking), February 19, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 34; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 162. 


Stumpf. (Peking), February 20, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 35-36; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 162. 


Stumpf. (Peking), February 21, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 36-37; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 162v-163. 


Hervieu. (March, 1716?). BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 45-48. 
French; extract copy; mentions a letter sent in February, 1716. 


Stumpf. (Peking), March 23, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 42; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 165. 


Stumpf. (Peking), March 26, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 43; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 165r-v. 


Stumpf. (Peking), March 26, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 44; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 166. 


Prémare. (Peking), April 11, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte ». 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 51; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 169. 


Contancin. (Peking), June 1, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 52-54; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 169r-v. 


Stumpf. (Peking), June 1, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 37; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 163. 
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Stumpf. (Peking), June 21, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 39-40; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 164. 


Contancin. (Peking), July 22, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 57-58; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 172. 


Stumpf. (Peking), July 23, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 58; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 172r-v. 


Stumpf. (Peking), July 24, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 59-60; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 172v-173. 


Stumpf. (Peking), July 26, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 60-61; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 173v. 


Contancin. (Peking), July 26, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 62-63; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 174r-v. 


Contancin. (Peking), July 27, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 66-67; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 176. 


Stumpf. (Peking), July 28, 1716. 
Latin; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 68-69; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 176v-177. 


The K’ang-hsi Emperor. Peking, July 28, 1716. 
French; autograph copy of a memorial (originally written in 
Chinese) included in the « Relation exacte », ARSJ, Jap. Sin. I], 
154, 70-72; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 177v-178. 


Contancin. (Peking), August 3, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IT, 154, 75-76; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 180. 


Contancin. (Peking), La nuit du 3. au 4. d’aoust, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 76-79; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 180r-v. 


Contancin. (Peking), August 24, 1716. 
French; autograph copy included in the « Relation exacte », 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. II, 154, 79-80; BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 181v. 
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Tamburini. Peking, October 30, 1716. ARSJ, Jap. Sin, 177, 149-54y 
Latin; autograph original. An extract copy is in APF, SRC ( 1720 


1721), vol. 15, 419-20v; three extract copies are in BNC, FG 1257 
no. 30. , 


Guibert. Peking, October 31, 1716. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 155-60. 
French; autograph original. An incomplete copy is in APF, SRC 
(1720-1721), vol. 15, 421v-424v; Italian extract copies, both incor- 
rectly dated October 30, are in ARSJ, FG 723, 8a and ASV, Instr. 
Miscell. 5828, 21v. 


Orry. November 10, 1716. ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 


Italian; extract copy; no place indicated. Another extract is in 
ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 21v. 


Admonitors and Consultors of Dentrecolles. Peking, January 19, 1717. 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 177, 30-51v. 
French; autograph original; paginated by Foucquet, 1 to 44. An 
extract copy is in BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 49. 


Régis, de Tartre or de Mailla (?). April 13, 1717. BNC, FG 1254, no. 
16, 50. | 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Hervieu. April 15, 1717. 
Not extant; mentioned in a letter of Contancin to Dentrecolles, 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 176, 46. 


Hervieu. July 20, 1717. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 50-51. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Hervieu. September 11, 1717. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 51-52. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. Peking, November 13, 1717. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 616-24. 
French; traced copy. Another copy is in BL, Add. mss. 26817, 
366-74v. 


A French Jesuit in China (17172). BAV, Borg. cin. 535, 2-3. 
French; autograph draft; no place indicated; mentions the Sixty- 
four Propositions that had been signed in August, 1716. 


A French Jesuit in China (17172). BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 22. 
French; autograph fragment; contents appear to refer to late 
1716 or early 1717; no place indicated. 
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Dentrecolles (?). BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 22. 
French; autograph fragment; mentions he had written a letter 
several months before to the admonitor of the addressee; no 
place indicated. 


Stumpf (?). (1717?). BPP, Mss. 1638. 
Latin; autograph copy; asks the addressee to forward the ac- 
companying fascicule of letters to Contancin; no place indicated. 


Contancin. Peking, January 18, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 71r-v. 
French; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant. The autograph draft is in BAV, 
Borg. lat. 566, 222-23v; a French extract copy is in BNC, FG 
1254, no. 16, 52. 


Stumpf. Peking, January 24, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 178, 13-16. 
Latin; autograph copy. The autograph draft is in BAV, Borg. lat. 
565, 68-71; another autograph copy is in included in Foucquet’s 
long account forwarded to the French Assistant, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
182, 72-78v, with a postscript of January 25, 78v-79v. Extract cop- 
ies are in ARSJ, FG 723, 8a and BL, Add. mss. 26816, 128-43. 


Contancin. Peking, February 1, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 80-81v. 
French; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant. Another autograph copy is in 
BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 229v. 


Stumpf. Peking, February 3, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 10. 
Latin; autograph original, but not signed. An autograph copy, 
signed, is ibid., 82v. 


Stumpf. Peking, February 5, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 11-12. 
Latin; autograph original. The autograph draft is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 584; the autograph copy is in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 83v- 
84v. 


Stumpf. Peking, February 9, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 86-88v. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant. Another copy is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 566, 234. 


Dentrecolles. February 16, 1718. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 53. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Le Couteulx. 1718. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 492-510v. 
French; traced copy written after May 5, since Foucquet’s letter 
of that date Le Couteulx had already answered. No place indi- 
cated. Another traced copy, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 512-21v. 
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Hervieu. A la fin de juin 1718. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 53-56. 
French; extract copy; no place indicated. 


Stumpf. July 1, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 91v-126v. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for. 
warded to the French Assistant. A Latin extract copy is in ARS] 
FG 723, 8a. 


Stumpf. July 5, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 89-90v. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for. 
warded to the French .Assistant; no place indicated. 


Stumpf. August 2, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 126v-127. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant; no place indicated. 


Stumpf. Peking, September 20, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 127v-132. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant. A traced copy is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 480-84v. 


Laureati. Peking, October 25, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 133v-134v. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant. The autograph draft, dated Oc- 
tober 24, is in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 37-39 and an incomplete au- 
tograph copy, dated October 5,.is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 189-90. 


Suarez (2). Péking, October 25, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 134v-135. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant. Another autograph copy is in 
BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 187. 


Suarez. Peking, October 26, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 135v-136v. 
Latin; autograph copy included in Foucquet’s long account for- 
warded to the French Assistant. 


Tamburini. Peking, November 20, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 62-63. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Tamburini. Peking; November 23, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 66-67. 
Latin; autograph original, same as the preceding letter with an 
additional last paragraph. 


Tamburini. Peking, November 26, 1718. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 68-69. 
Latin; autograph original. 
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November 28, 1718. ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 21v-22. 
[talian; extract copy; no place indicated. Another copy is in ARS], 


FG 723, 8a. 


Tamburini. December 2, 1718. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 549-58v. 
Latin; autograph copy entitled « Supplement de lettres au R. P. 
Gl. 1718 a la fin ». No placed indicated. 


Le Couteulx. December 8, 1718. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 546-47v. 
French; autograph copy. The addressee and date were deter- 
mined from the contents of Le Couteulx’s autograph reply, Han- 
keou, January 30, 1719, BPP, Mss. 1638. 


Le Couteulx. 1718. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 492-510v. 
French; incomplete traced copy paginated 1 to 36; another in- 
complete copy, paginated 1 to 21, is in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 512- 
2iv. Last date mentioned in the contents is January 18, 1718. 


Dentrecolles (?). 1718 (?). BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 113. 
French; autograph draft; incomplete; addressee and date based 
on contents. No place indicated. 


Contancin. April 10, (17187). BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 40. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated; year determined 
from contents. 


Dentrecolles. January 7, 1719. BNC, FG 1254, no. 16, 56-58. 
French; extract copy. Italian extract.copies are in ASV, Instr. 
Miscell. 5828, 21-22 and ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. No place indicated. 


Laureati. Peking, January 13, 1719, BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 197-217. 
Latin; autograph copy, paginated 1 to 41. 


Stumpf. Peking, January 18, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 195r-v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Suarez. Peking, January 18, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 192-93, 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Laureati. January, 1719. BAV. Borg. lat. 566, 218r-v. 
Latin; autograph copy; place and date not indicated, but Fouc- 
quet refers to his letter of January 13, 1719 and places this let- 
ter in his notebook before another letter dated February 1, 1719. 


Laureati. February 1, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 219-21v. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 
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Hinderer. Peking, February 2, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 239-40 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Laureati. Peking, May 7, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 241-42. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Laureati. Peking, May 11, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 244-45. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Laureati. Peking, June 3, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 247-49. 
Latin; traced copy. Another copy is in ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1713- 
1719). 


Laureati. Peking, July 16, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 254-55. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Ripa. Peking, August 13, 1719, AAH-A, Mss. 632.32. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Kogler. Peking, August 20, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 258r-v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Ripa. Peking, August 28, 1719. AAH-A, Mss. 632.33. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Kogler. Peking, September 17, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 260. 
Latin; traced copy; addressee determined from the contents. 


Slavicek. September 18, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 348. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


A French Jesuit in China. Peking, September 23, 1719. 
BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 3. 
French; traced copy. 


Ripa. Peking, September 30, (1719?). AAH-A, Mss. 632.34. 
Latin; autograph original; year based on contents of other let- 
ters in that codex. 


Ripa. Peking, October 2, 1719. AAH-A, Mss. 632.35. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Kogler. October 5, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 263. 
Latin; autograph copy; place not indicated; addressee determined 
from Kégler’s reply to Foucquet, ibid., 264. 


Kogler. Peking, October 6, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 265-66. 
Latin; autograph copy. 
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Kogler. October 7, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 268v. 
Latin; autograph copy, with a postscript, ibid., 271-72; no place 
indicated. 


Kogler. Peking, October 11, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 176-81. 
Latin; autograph copy, paginated 1 to 11. Another copy is in 
BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 273-78, similarly paginated; an incomplete 
text, lacking the exact day, is in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 574-76; an 
extract copy is in ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 


Kégler. Peking, October 13, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 184-91. 
Latin; autograph original. Traced copies are in ARSJ, FG 730 
(Lettere 1713-1719) and BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 282-89. 


Koégler, Peking, October 15, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 281. 
Latin; traced copy. 


Kégler. Peking, October 19, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 291-92v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Slavicek. October 19, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 350. 
Latin; traced copy; no place indicated. 


Tamburini. Peking, October 21, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 192-93. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Kogler. Peking, October 22, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 294. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Laureati. October 24, 1719. BPP, Mss. 1638 no. 6. 
Latin; traced copy; addressee determined from the contents; no 
place indicated. 


Kogler. Peking, October 25, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 194-95v. 
Latin; autograph copy. Another copy is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 
296-97v. 


Guibert. Peking, October 26, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 196-218v. 
French; autograph original. A traced copy is in ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
IV, 4, 1 (B), paginated 1 to 46; Italian extract copies are in ARSJ, 
FG 723, 8a and ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 22v-23. 


Kogler. Peking, October 27, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 220-21. 
Latin; autograph original. A traced copy is in BAV, Borg. lat. 
566, 300. 


Laureati. Peking, October 27, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 579. 
Latin; traced copy. Another is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 299. 
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Kogler. Peking, October 28, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 302v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Laureati. Peking, October 28, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 303-304. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Kogler. Peking, November 6, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 222-28. 
Latin; autograph copy. Another copy is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 
306-12; an extract copy is in ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 


Consultors. Peking, November 10, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 230-32. 
Latin; autograph copy. Another copy is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 
313-15. 


Kogler. Peking, November 11, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 578. 
Latin; traced copy. Another copy is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 315v. 


Kogler. Peking, November 18, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 238-39. 
Latin; autograph copy. A traced copy is in BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 
319-20. 


Tamburini. Peking, November 19, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 240-43. 
Latin; autograph original. A traced copy is in BPP, Mss. 1638, 
no. 7. Three extract copies are in BNC, FG 1257, no. 30. 


Souciet. Peking, November 20, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 668-70v. 
French; autograph copy with a postscript dated November 23. 


Souciet. Peking, November 23, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 671-7é6v. 
French; autograph copy. 


Souciet. Peking, November 26, 1719. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 677-78. 
French; autograph copy. 


Ripa. Peking, November 27, 1719. AAH-A, Mss. A.51/100. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Tamburini. Peking, November 28, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 250-53. 
Latin; autograph original. Traced copy, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 5. 


Guibert. Peking, November 30, 1719. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 254-6lv. 
French; autograph original. ; 


A French Jesuit in China. (1719?) Mantes-la-jolie, Bibliothéque Munict: 
pale, Mss. 1534. 
French; traced copy, but first pages lacking; no place indicated; 
a photocopy is in ASJP (Chantilly). 
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-ench Jesuit in China (17192). BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 22. 
French; traced copy; year determined from contents; no place 
indicated. 


AF 


Laureati. Peking, January 5, 1720. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 321-22v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Gozani. Peking, January 12, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 8. 
Latin; traced copy. 


Hervieu. January 25, 1720. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 561-67. 
French; traced copy; no place indicated. 


Kogler (2). February, 1720. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 352. 
Latin; autograph copy; place and exact day lacking; addressee 
determined from later correspondence. 


Kogler. February 15, 1720. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 395. 
Latin; autograph copy written on bottom of Kogler’s autograph 
letter to Foucquet; no place indicated. 


An unnamed Jesuit in China. February 16, 1720. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 
353. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Hervieu. March 8, 1720. APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 385-89. 
French; copy; no place indicated. 


Contancin. Peking, April 10, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 10. 
French; traced copy; addressee determined from later corre- 
spondence September 21, 1720, ibid., no. 17. 


Prémare. Peking, May, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 11. 
French; copy; addressee determined from the ‘contents; exact 
day lacking. 


Contancin. May 7 and 27, 1720. 
French; not extant, but mentioned by Foucquet in his letter of 
September 21, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638; no. 17 to the same addressee. 


Hervieu (?). Peking, May 20, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 9. 
French; traced copy of twelve pages. 


de Goville. Peking, June 6, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 12. 
French; traced copy of thirty-four pages; addressee determined 
from the contents. 
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Contancin. Peking, June 9, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 12. 
French; traced copy. 


Contancin. Peking, June 12, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 13. 
French; traced copy. 


An unnamed Jesuit in China. Peking, June 18, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638 
no. 13. 
Latin; traced copy. 


Prémare (?). Peking, July 4, 1720. Bibliotheque Municipale, Mantes. 
la-jolie, Mss. 1535. 
French; traced copy; a photocopy is in ASJP (Chantilly). 


Domenge. Peking, July 12, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 14. 
French; traced copy with ending dated, July 19, 1720. 


A French Jesuit in China. Peking, July 19, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 15. 
. French; autograph copy. Another autograph copy is tbid., n, 22. 


Contancin (?). July 27, 1720. 
Not extant; mentioned by Foucquet in his letter of September 
21, 1720, BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 17. 


A French Jesuit in China. Peking, September 20, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, 
no. 16. 
French; traced copy. 


Contancin (?). Peking, September 21, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 17. 
French; traced copy. Addressee determined by reading together 
the letters of April 10, May 7 and 27, June 9, June 12, and July 27. 


Prémare. Peking, September 21, 1720. BPP, Mss. no. 17. 
French; traced copy. Addressee is not named, but is referred to 
as the author of the Ju-chiao shen (i. e., Prémare). 


Laureati. October 2, 1720. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 323. 
Latin; traced copy; no place indicated. 


Kogler (?). October 27, 1720, noctu. BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 323. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Tamburini. Peking, October 29, 1720. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 311-12. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Guibert. Peking, October 29, 1720. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 313-14. 
French; autograph original. 
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Kogler. Peking, October 29, 1720. APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 4liv- 


412. 
Latin; Copy. 


Dentrecolles. San kia Tcin au midi a 3 lieues de Tso Tchin, Novem- 
ber 8, 1720. BAV, Borg. cin. 377, T6v. 
French; autograph draft. 


Tamburini. In itinere Cantoniensi, November 9, 1720. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 
182, 315-16. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Orry. November 10, 1720. ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 23. 
Italian; extract copy; no place indicated. Another extract copy is 
in ARSJ, FG 723, 8. 


Guibert. A 17. lieues de Peking sur la route de Canton, November 10, 
1720. ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 182, 317-18. 
French; autograph original. 


Mezzabarba. Patolin, December 5, 1720. BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 74v. 
French; autograph draft. Published in Villermaules, Anecdotes, 
IV, 55-56; Italian copy in APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind. (1723-1728), 
vol. 4. 


Mezzabarba. Patolin, December 6, 1720. BAV. Borg. cin. 377, 74v. 
Latin; autograph draft; Latin copies are in APF, Acta C. P. Sin. 
et Ind. (172371728), vol. 4; BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 287-88; BSG, Mss. 
1961, 5. 

French; published in Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 57-58. 

(Note: Since the journal of Mezzabarba’s mission includes copies 
of Foucquet’s letters, additional manuscript copies can thus be 
found in: « Giornale della legazione della Cina fatta da Monsi- 
gnore Mezzabarba », Biblioteca Corsiniana, Mss. 39. A. 2 (n. 212); 
BNC, FG 1254, no. 22). 


Hervieu. December 15, 1720. BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 74. 
French; autograph copy; place not indicated. 


Mezzabarba. Ex urbe Kieoukiang, December 23, 1720. BPP, Mss. 1638. 
Latin; autograph original. Additional Latin copies are in BN, 
Mss. fr. 25056, 289-91 and BSG, Mss. 1961, 5; Italian undated copy, 
APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind. (1723-1728), vol. 4; French, dated De- 
cember 24, 1720, published in Villermaules, Anecdotes, IV, 61-74. 


Prémare. January 13, 1721. BAV. Borg. cin. 377, 83v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 
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Hervieu. Nan Tchang, January 16, 1721. APF, SRC (1720- -1721), vol. 15, 
383v-385v. 
French; copy. 


Hervieu. Canton, March 8, 1721. APF, SRC (1720-1721). vol. 15, 385v. 
387Vv. | 
French; copy with a memorandum attached, 388r-v. 


Orry..-March 26, 1721. ASV, Instr: Miscell. 5828, 23v-25. 
Italian; extract copy. Another copy is in ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 


Guibert (?). Canton, March 31, 1721. Mss. 1638, no. 18. 
French; traced ‘copy paginated 1 to 26; Foucquet had written 
the addressee on October 30, 1720. 


Tamburini. April 7, 1721. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 104. 
Latin; autograph copy;: no place indicated. 


Mezzabarba. Canton, May, 1721. BPP, Mss. 1638.. 
Latin; autograph copy, without exact day noted; no place indi- 
cated. 


Hervieu. Canton, June 15, 1721. BL, Add. mss. 26816, 151-86. 
French; copy. 


de Goville: Canton, August 4, 1721. BAV, Borg. lat: 542, 103-106v: 
French;. autograph original. Another autograph copy is in BPP, 
Mss. 1638; no. 22, but lacks pages 5 and 6 as. paginated by Fouc- 
quet; a secretarial eopy is in BL, Add. mss. 26816, 144-50. 


Hervieu. Canton, August 10, 1721. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 18. 
French; traced copy. Another copy is in APF, SRC (1720-1721), 
vol. 15, 392v-397. 


A priest in Macao. Canton, August, 1721. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 20. 
Latin; traced copy; date is based on Foucquet’s letter of De- 
cember 23, 1721, listed below. 


Mezzabarba. Canton, October 4, 1721. APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind. 
(1723-1728), 4. no. 11. 
Latin; _copy. 


Orry. November 4, 1721. ASV, Instr. Miscell. 5828, 25. 
Italian; extract copy. Another is in ARSJ, FG 723, 8a. 


Dentrecolles. Canton, December 13, 1721. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 109-10. 
French; autograph draft. Copies in Dentrecolles’ hand. are in 
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ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1721) and ARSJ, Jap. Sin. IV, 5, E; addi- 
tional copies in APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 414v and BPP, Mss. 
1638; an Italian extract copy is in BNC, FG 1253, no. 45, 5r. 


Contancin (?). Canton, December 16, 1721. ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1721). 
French; extract copy in Hervieu’s hand. 


Ceru. Canton, December 19, 1721. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 110-L1v. 
Latin; autograph copy made from a draft completed on January 
13, 1722 near the island of Ling Teng. 


A priest in Macao. Canton, December 23, 1721. BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 19. 
Latin; copy. 


Ripa. Canton, December 25, 1721. AAH-A, Mss. 632.36. 
Latin; autograph original. 


Hervieu. Canton, December 30, 1721. APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 
402-407v. 
French; copy. 


A priest. (17212); BPP, Mss. 1638, no. 21. 
Latin; copy, paginated 1 to 40 with pages 19 and 36 missing. 
The contents.appear to indicate the addressee is a diocesan 
priest. . | 


A French Jesuit in China. (17212). BPP, /638, no. 22. 
French;. traced copy; cites addressee’s letter of May 26, 1718 
which seems not extant. 


de Goville. January 3, 1722. BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 116v. 
French; autograph draft; no place indicated. 


de Goville. January 6, 1722. BAV, Borg. cin. 377, 116v. 


French; autograph draft; no place indicated. 
| 


Perroni. Ex navi cui nomen Princeps de Conti, January 8, 1722. ARSJ, 
Jap. Sin. 179, 156. 
Latin; copy in.de Goville’s hand. Another copy, (in Dentrecolles’ 
_.hand) is in ARSJ, FG 730, (Lettere 1722). 


de Goville. De la bouche du Tygre et. de Polcondor, January 10, 1722. 
ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 183, 80r; 85r. 
French; both are copied by de Goville in his letters to Guibert; 
Italian extract is in, BNC, FG 1253, no. 45, 13r. 
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D. Vasco Fernandez César de Meneses. May 30, 1722. BAV, Borg. ta: 
565, 114-21. 
French; autograph copy delivered to the addressee at the Bay 
of All Saints, Brazil, on that date. 


Orry. August 17, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 125v-126. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Bignon. Abord du vaisseau le Prince de Conti dans le Port Louis, 
August 28, 1722. BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 103-104. 
French; autograph original. The autograph draft is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 124-25. Extracts published in Omont, Missions archéo}- 
ogiques, II, 810-11; Pinot, Documents, pp. 10-11; Etiemble, Les 
Jésuites, pp. 190-91. Both Pinot and Etiemble erroneously claim 
the addressee is Fourmont. 


Massei. September 4, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 126v; 128r-v. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Bignon. Port Louis, September 14, 1722. BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 109. 
French; autograph original. Published in Omont, Missions archéol- 
ogiques, II, 811-12. 


Bignon. Port Louis, September 19, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 138-39. 
French; autograph copy. ' 


de Liniéres. September 19, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 139. 
' French; autograph copy; no place indicated, but presumably Port 
Louis. 


Massei. Vannes, September 19, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 131v; 138.. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Orry. Vannes, September 20, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 139v-140. 
French; autograph copy. 


Orry. September 24, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 140. 
French; autograph draft; no place indicated. 


de Liniéres. September 29, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 141r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated, but probably Nantes. 


Bignon. Nantes, September 29, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 141v; 143r. 
French; autograph draft. The original autograph that Bignon re- 
ceived is in BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 106-07; published in Omont, 
Missions archéologiques, II, 812-13. 
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Fleurau. Nantes, October 1, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 143. 
French; autograph copy. 


Massei. Nantes, October 3, 1722: BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 143v-145. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Massei. Nantes, October 5, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 145-46. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Bodin. Nantes, October 5, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 146v-147. 
French; autograph copy. 


Cassius. Nantes, October 6, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 147r-v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Orry. Nantes, October 8, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 148. 
French; autograph copy. 


Richebourg. Nantes, October 8, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 148r-v. 
French; autograph copy. 


du Halde. Nantes, October 8, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 148v. 
French; autograph copy. 


Souciet. Nantes, October 8, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 148v. 
French; autograph copy. 
de Liniéres. October 9, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 149. 


Not extant; mentioned in his letter of October 10 that he replied 
immediately on receipt of de Linieres’s letter of October 4. 


de Linieres. Nantes, October 10, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 149v-150. 
French; autograph copy. 


Lallemant. Nantes, October 10, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 150r-v. 
French; autograph copy. 


Camus. Nantes, October. 10, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 151v. 
French; incomplete copy. 


Goiyet (?). Nantes, October 10, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 151v. 
French; incomplete copy. This item and the one immediately 
above are notes sent by Foucquet but briefly summarized by 
him. 

Bignon. Nantes, October 12, 1722. BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 108-109v. 
French; autograph original. An autograph copy is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 151v-153; published in Omont, Missions archéologiques, 
II, 813-15. 
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de Liniéres. Nantes, October 12, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 153r-y 
French; autograph copy. 


Bodin. Nantes, October 12, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 154. 
French; autograph copy. 


Felloneau. Nantes, October 13, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 154v. 
French; autograph copy. 


Bignon. Nantes, October 15, 1722. BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 110r-v. 


French; autograph original. An autograph copy is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 155. 


Massei. Nantes, October 15, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 155r-v. 
Latin; autograph copy. 


Bignon. Nantes, October 20, 1722. BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 111-12. 
French; autograph original; published in Omont, Missions ar- 
chéologiques, II, 815-16. 


Guibert. November 3, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 160v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. The autograph draft, 
ibid., 91r-v, but it is not dated. 


Tamburini. November, 1722. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 160v-161. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated, but probably Paris 
in light of later correspondence. The autograph draft, ibid., 91v. 


Gianpriamo. Paris, December 13, 1722. ARSJ, FG 730 (Lettere 1722). 
Latin; autograph original. 


A priest in Rome (?). Paris, December 14, 1722. APF, Acta C. P. Sin. 
et Ind. (1723-1728), 4, no. 13. 
Latin; extract copy. 


Fourmont. (Paris?), December 17, 1722. BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6556, 113-14. 
French; autograph original; published in Pinot, Documents, pp. 
12-13. 


A priest in Rome (?). Paris, December 28, 1722. APF, Acta C. P. Sin. 
“et Ind. (1723-1728), 4, no. 13. 
Latin; extract copy. 


A priest in Rome (?). Paris, January 7, 1723. APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et 
Ind. (1723-1728), 4, no. 13. 
Latin; extract copy; tight binding of the document prevents ac- 
curate reading of the month. 
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Mezzabarba. Paris, January 30, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 87r-v. 
Latin; autograph draft. 


Gualterio. (Paris?), February 8, 1723. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 1. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de VExtreme-Orient, I (1882), 20. 


A priest in Rome (?). Paris, February 21, 1723. APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et 
Ind. (1723-1728), 4, no. 13. 
Latin; extract copy. 


A member of his family (?). Paris, March 9, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 


22. 
French; autograph incomplete copy; thanks the addressee for 


the kindness extended to his sister. 


Fourmont. A la maison professe, (i.e., Paris); March 22, 1723. BN, 
Mss. orientaux, Arch. A. R. 68/151, 1-2. 
French; autograph original. 


Fourmont. Paris, March 28, 1723. BN, Mss. orientaux, Arch. A. R. 68/ 
151, 3-4. 
French; autograph original. 


de Targny. Maison professe (i.e., Paris), April 8, 1723. BN, Nouv. acq. 
fr. 6556, 115-16. 
French; autograph original. A copy is in BN, Mss. lat. 17175, 140; 
published in Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, III, 1813 and Omont, 
Missions archéologiques, II, 1178, n. 1. 


Tamburini. April 9, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 160v-61. 
Latin; autograph draft; date determined by Foucquet’s quoting 
its opening lines in his letter to Guibert of the same date. 


Guibert. Paris, April 9, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 91. 
French; autograph copy. The autograph draft is ibid., 22v-23v. 


A priest in Rome (?). Paris, April 11, 1723. APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et 
Ind, (1723-1728), 4, no. 13. 
Latin; extract copy. 


d’Argenson. Paris, April 11, 1723. 
No extant copy found; published in Cordier, « Documents iné- 
dits », Revue de l’Extréme Orient, I (1882), 420-21 as part of the 
« Récit fidélle » concerning Jean Hu. 
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de Linieres. Rome, June 8, 1723. BAV. Borg. lat. 565, 85r-v. 
French; autograph draft. Secretarial copies are in BN, Mss. fr 
25056, 295-96; BL, Add. mss. 26817, 382; 396; Add. mss. 26818 
49-51; BSG, Mss. 1961, 9v-10. 


de Liniéres. Rome, July 27, 1723. BL, Add. mss. 26818, 53-60. 
French; secretarial copy, but with autograph corrections: other 
copies are in BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 298-304; BSG, Mss. 1961, Lilv-15y. 


Marquis de Péze. August 6, 1723. 
Not extant; mentioned in Foucquet’s later letter to him, October 
5, 1723, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 187v. 


Duc de Saint-Simon. August 28, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 204. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Massei. September 20, 1723. 
No extant copy; published in Cordier, « Documents inédits », 
Revue de l’Extréme Orient, I (1882), 531-32. 


Ripa. September 22, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 189v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Bataille. September 27, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 181v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Orry. September 27, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 182. 
French; autograph draft; month and day not given, but based on 
reference of sending this letter through M. Bataille (see above). 


Souciet. September 29, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 183v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Souciet. Rome, September 30, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 184-85. 
French; autograph copy. 


Duc de Saint-Simon. October 1, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 185. 
French; autograph draft. 


Gualterio. October 2, 1723. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 2. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme Orient, I (1882), 20-21. 


Souciet. October 3, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 18é6v. 
French; autograph draft; no place indicated. 


de Goville. October 3, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565. 217v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 
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Contancin. October 3, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 195-97. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Bouvet. October 4, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 191v-192v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Peze. Rome, October 5, 1723. BAV, Borg, lat, 565, 187v. 
French; autograph copy. 


Duc de Saint-Simon. October 7, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 205r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Tribert de Treville. October 7, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 192v-194. 
French; -autograph copy. 


Appiani. October 8, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 197r-v. 
French; autograph draft; no place indicated. 


Ripa. October 8, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 190. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Duc de Saint-Simon. October 9, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 188v-189.. 
French; autograph draft; no place indicated. 


Perroni. October 9, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 190-91v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Péze. October 12, BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 201v-203. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. A la Propagande (i. e., Rome), October 15, 1723. BL, Add. 
mss. 20396, 3. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 21. 


Mezzabarba. Rome, October 16, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 206. 
French; autograph copy. 


Bayard. November 5, 1723. Borg. lat. 565, 215v-216. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. November 6, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 213v-214v. 
French; autograph draft and autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Porquet. November 7, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 216. 
French; autograph draft; no place indicated. 
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Gollet. November 8, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 215r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Justa. October. 14, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 199r-v: 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated; a secretarial co 
is in APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 15, 378-79, but dated October 13 
as part of the « Summarium memorialis libellus » which Foyc. 
quet gave to Tamburini. 


Justa. November 9, 1723. APF, SRC 15 (1720-1721), 379-80. 
Latin; no place indicated; part of the « Summarium memorialis 
libellus ». 


Domenge. November 9, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 216v-217. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


d’Orbigny. December, 1723. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 231. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated; date determined by 
« Diary » entry of that section and as a reply to d’Orbigny’s let- 
ter of September 10, 1723. 


Orry. January 1, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 236r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Paullou. January 10, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 237v-238. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. The addressee was 
a Jesuit tragedian and served as rector of several houses in 
France as noted in Sommervogel, VI, 382-83. 


Paullou. January 18, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 238v-239. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Duc de Saint-Simon. Rome, February 11, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
239v-241. 
French; autograph copy. 


Gualterio (?). February 20, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 241v-242v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


d’Orbigny. March 7, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 244v-245. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Archbishop of Lyons. Rome, February 29, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
247. | 
French; autograph copy. (Francois-Paul de Neufville de Villeroy 
held the position from August 16, 1714 until his death on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1731. See Ritzler, Hierarchia catholica, V, 249-50). 
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Paullou. March 13, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 247. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


A priest in Rome (?). June 30, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 255r-v. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


de Richebourg. July, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 260v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated; exact day lacking. 


Paullou. July, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 260v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated; exact day lacking. 


Gualterio. August 28, 1724. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 4. 7 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, 1 
(1882), 21-22. 


Duc de Saint-Simon. Rome, August 28, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 264v- 
266. 
French; autograph. copy. 


Anthoine. August 29, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 266. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. August 30, 1724. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 5. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in Cor- 
dier, « Documents inédits »; Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 
22. 


Nicolai. September 6, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 266v. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Paullou. September 10, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 267. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Follard. September 11, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 267r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. September 12, 1724. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 6. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, «Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 22-23. 


Gualterio. September 15, 1724. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 7-8v. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, | 
(1882), 23-24. 
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Gualterio. September 17, 1724. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 9. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient I 
(1882), 25. 


de Goville. September 30, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 277-78. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. Another autograph 
copy is in BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 132-35. 


Gualterio. Rome, October 6, 1724. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 10-11. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme Orient, I (1882), 25-26. 


Bouvet. October 9, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 282v-283. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Pedrini. October 9, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 283-84v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Perroni. October 10, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 284v-285. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


d’Orbigny. October 17, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 286r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. Rome, October 28, 1724. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 12-13. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, 1 (1882), 27. 


Bouvet. November 8, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 287v-288. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


d’Orbigny. November 16, 1724. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 288r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


de Goville. December 7, 1724. BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 141-42. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


de Goville. December 20, 1724. BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 142-49. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


de Goville. January 2, 1725. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 296v-298v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated; a secretarial copy 
is in BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 153-65. 


Gualterio. January 15, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 14. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 28. 
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Cassius. January 31, 1725. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 303r-v. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. March 18, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 15r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; autograph copy 
is in BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 315v; published in Cordier, « Docu- 
ments inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 28-29. 


M. J. (secretary to Cardinal Prosper Marefoschi). March 21, 1725. 
BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 317. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Pope Benedict XIII. Rome, March 22, 1725. APF, SRC (1720-1721), vol. 
15, 712. 
Italian; autograph original; the original draft is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 317. 


Gualterio. (17252). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 16r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated, but pub- 
lished in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 29, within that year’s letters. 


Gualterio. (17252), BL, Add. mss. 20396, 17r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated, but pub- 
lished in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 29, within that year’s letters. 


Duc de Saint-Simon. April 12, 1725. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 321-22. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. (17252), BL, Add. mss. 20396, 19r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated, but pub- 
lished in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 30, within that year’s letters. 


Gualterio. August 23, (1725?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 21r-v. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 31. 


Gualterio. (August 24, 1725?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 22r-v. 
French; autograph original; date based on statement that the 
next day’s feast would be in honor of St. Louis, King of France; 
published in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 31. 


Gualterio. August 25, (1725?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 20r-v. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 30-31. 
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Gualterio. August 30 (1725?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 23r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published jn 
Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient I 
(1882), 32. 


Gualterio. (1725?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 24-25. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de V’Extréme-Orient, | 
(1882), 32-33. 


Gualterio. (1725?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 26r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, | 
(1882), 33. 


Gualterio. (17252). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 27r-v. 
French; autograph original; the autograph draft is in BAV, Borg. 
lat. 565, 317v; published in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue 
de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 33-34. 


Gualterio. (17252). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 28. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated; pub- 
lished in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 34. 


Gualterio. (17252). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 29-30. 
French; autograph original; no date or place indicated; pub- 
lished in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 34-35. 


Gualterio. Propagande, (i. e., Rome), July 1, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 
3ir-v. French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Docu- 
ments inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 35-36. 


Gualterio. July 13, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 32-33. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 36-37. 


Gualterio. August 30, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 34. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 37-38. 


Gualterio. September 3, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 35. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de lExtréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 38. 
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Gualterio. Propagande (i. e., Rome), October 1, (17252). BL, Add. mss. 
20396, 18r-v. 


French; autograph original; year based on contents; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, [| 
(1882), 29-30. 


Noélas. Corgnolo, November 8, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 26818, 20-30. 
French; secretarial copy with autograph corrections; other cop- 
ies in BL, Add. mss. 26817, 267-79; BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 87v-98; 
Italian translation, BL, Add. mss. 26818, 32-45; French extract 
copy is in BN, Mss. fr. 25670, 46-47. 


de Goville. November 15, 1725. BAV, Borg. cin. 467, 170-85. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. December 21, 1725. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 36. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in Cor- 
dier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 
38-39. | 


Gualterio. Rome, January 21, 1726. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 37r-v. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 39. 


Gualterio. January 22, 1726. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 38. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 39-40. 


Chevalier de Ramsay. February 14, 1726. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 343r-v. 
French; autograph copy. 


Gualterio. March 20, 1726. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 39-40. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in Cor- 
dier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Ortent, I (1882), 
40. 


Gualterio. May 8, 1726. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 41-42. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in Cor- 
dier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 
40-41. 


Gualterio. Rome, May 29, 1726. Add. mss. 20396, 43-44v. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier «, Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 41-42. 
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Gualterio. (17262). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 45. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated, but pub. 
lished in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme. 
Orient, I (1882), 42-43 within that year’s letters. 


Prémare. Rome, October 13, 1726. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 607-08v; 609y. 
610. 
French; autograph draft copies. Other copies are in BAV, Borg. 
cin. 468 (F), 7-25 (with autograph signature); BL, Add. mss. 26818, 
12-17v; BN, Mss. fr. 12209, 41-49v; BN, Mss. fr. 25056, 313-21; BSG, 
Mss. 1961, 18v-23v. 


Gualterio. A la Propagande (i. e., Rome), October 14, 1726. BL, Add. 
mss. 20396, 46r-v. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 43. 


Gualterio. A la Propagande (i. e., Rome), November 6, 1726. BL, 
Add. mss. 20396, 47. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 44. 


Gualterio. A la Propagande (i. e., Rome), December 15, 1726. BL, 
Add. mss. 20396, 48. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 44. 


Tamburini (?). December 28, 1726. APF, SOCP Indie Ortentali (1726), 
32, 699r-v. 
Italian; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Gualterio. April 15, 1727. BL, Add. mss. 20396, 49r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place indicated; published in 
Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 44-45. 


Gualterio. January 14 (17272). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 50. 
French; autograph original; no place or year indicated; pub- 
lished in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de lUExtréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 45. 


Gualterio. April 24 (1727?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 51. 
French; autograph original; no place or year indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 45-46. 
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Gualterio. January 22, (1727?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 52. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated; pub- 
lished in Cordier, Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme- 
Orient, I (1882), 46. 


Gualterio. October 3, (1727?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 54. 
French; autograph original; no place or year indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, 
I (1882), 47. 


Gualterio. December 4, (1727?). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 53. 
French; autograph original; no place or year indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 46. 


Gualterio. (17272). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 55r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits», Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, 
I (1882), 47. 


Gualterio. (17272). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 56. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 48. 


Gualterio. (17272). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 57r-v. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 48-49. 


Gualterio. (17272). BL, Add. mss. 20396, 58. 
French; autograph original; no place or date indicated; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 49. 


Appiani. February 4, 1728. 
Not extant; mentioned by Appiani in his letter from Canton, De- 
cember 10, 1731, APF, Acta C. P. Sin. et Ind. (1729-1733), 289. 


A Cardinal. Ex Propaganda, September 29, 1728. BAV, Borg. lat. 514, 
269. Latin; autograph draft; style of address indicates intended 
recipient was a cardinal. 


Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda. BAV, Borg. cin. 468 (last unnum- 
bered folio pages). 
Latin; secretarial incomplete copy; presents an epitome of Fouc- 
quet’s views on Chinese literature. No date or place indicated, 
but possibly 1728. 
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Polignac. Rome, October 17, 1728. Archives des Affaires Etran 
Paris, Mémoires et documents, Asie, 3, 205-207v. 
French; autograph original. Autograph copy, BAV, Borg. lat. 565 
369v-371; autograph draft, ibid., 599; for clarity about the ad. 
dressee, ibid., 352v. 


géres, 


Abbé Bignon (?). November 5, 1728. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 597-98. 
French; autograph draft; addressee in France had proposed a 
method of introducing Chinese literature which Foucquet wel. 
comed. 


Gualterio. Rome, November 6, 1728. BL, Add. mss. 20670, 49-50. 
French; autograph original; published in Cordier, « Documents 
inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 49-51. 


Abbe de Rothelin (?). August 24, 1729. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 4, 2). 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Abbé de Rothelin (?). Rome, August 31, 1729. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 4, 
3). 
French; autograph copy; extract published in Pinot, Documents, 
pp. 14-16. 


Bignon. Rome, August 31, 1729. BN, Mss. fr. 22228, 162-63. 
French; autograph original. 


Contancin. October 6, 1729. AMEP, Mss. 215, 264-67. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Pedrini. October 7, 1729. AMEP, Mss. 215, 263. 
French; secretarial copy; no place: indicated. 


Perroni. October 13, 1729. AMEP, Mss. 215, 267-69. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


D. Vess (?). October 15, 1729. AMEP, Mss. 215, 269. 
‘French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. October 20, 1729. AMEP, Mss. 215, 270. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, November 15, 1729. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 4, 4). 
French; autograph original; extracts published in Pinot, Docu- 
ments, pp. 17-19 and. Etiemble; Les Jésuites, pp. 192-93. 


Bakowski. November 12, 1729. AMEP, Mss. 215, 270-73. 
Latin; secretarial copy with autograph annotations; no place in- 
dicated. 
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Perron. November 19, 1729. AMEP, Mss. 215, 273-75. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Bignon (?). Rome, November 27, 1729. BN, Mss. fr. 22228, 165. 
French; autograph original; extract published in Pinot, Docu- 
ments, pp. 20-21. No addressee is indicated; Pinot cites Bignon, 
though the contents of the letter may also point to Abbé de 
Rothelin. 


Massei. Rome, January 1, 1730. BAV, Borg. lat. 553, 1-13. 
French; secretarial copy with autograph corrections; published 
in Cordier, « Documents inédits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I 
(1882), 554-68. | | 


M. Rota, Auditeur de Mons. Massei. Rome, January 18, 1730. BAV,. 
~ Borg. lat. 553, 16. 


French; secretarial copy with autograph corrections. 


Peter H. Dosquet, titular bishop of Samos, coadjutor of Quebec. Jan- 
uary 25, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 276-77. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marc Antoine Cardinali. Rome, April 13, 1730. BAV, Borg. lat. 553, 
18-19; 25v-26v. 
French; secretarial copy, but only the second copy of the same 
letter bears autograph corrections. 


Marc Antoine Cardinali, Intendant de M. Massei, Nonce en France. 
Rome, April 17, 1730. BAV, Borg. lat. 553, 17-18. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Massei. Rome, April 26, 1730. BAV, Borg. lat. 553, 23-24. 
French; secretarial copy; published in Cordier, « Documents iné- 
dits », Revue de l’Extréme-Orient, I (1882), 382-93. 


Contancin. August 21, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 277-80. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. August 24, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 280. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Noélas. September 3, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 280-81. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Baudory. September 3, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 281-82. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 
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Domenge. September 5, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 282-83. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Gollet. September 5, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 2/5, 283. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. September 12, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 292. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Appiani. September 12, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 292-93. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Miralta. September 12, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 293. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


M. le Chevalier Thomas de Rohan. September 12, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 
215, 294. 
French; secretarial copy with autograph postscript; no place in- 
dicated. 


Pedrini. September 18, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 294-99. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Jordani. September 21, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 299-302. 
Latin; secretarial copy with a supplement, f. 340; no place indi- 
cated. 


Kogler. September 22, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 302-303. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. September 22, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 311-31. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Appiani. September 23, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 304-11. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Contancin, October 4, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 333-38. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Miralta. October 6, 1730. AMEP, Mss. 215, 331-32. 
Latin; autograph copy mixed with secretarial copy, but auto- 
graph signature; no place indicated. 


Eustache Guillemeau. Rome, October 10, 1730. BPP, Mss. 1638. 
French; secretarial copy with some autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Albano, November 2, 1731. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 6-7. 
French; autograph original. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 19, 1731. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 8-9. 
French; autograph original. 


Contancin. November 24, 1731. AMEP, Mss. 215, 351-54. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Noélas. November 24, 1731. AMEP, Mss. 215, 354-56. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Pedrini. November 26, 1731. AMEP, Mss. 215, 356-58. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. November 27, 1731. AMEP, Mss. 215, 360-64. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Miralta. November 28, 1731. AMEP, Mss. 215, 364-65. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Jordani. November 28, 1731. AMEP, Mss. 215, 365-66. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 31, 1732, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
10-1iv. | 
French; ‘secretarial copy with autograph postscript. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, February 11, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
12-13. 
French; secretarial copy with some autograph lines. 


Visdelou. Rome, February 13, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 366-69. 
French; autograph copy. 


Abbé de Rothelin. February 14, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 369. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, April 1, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 14-15v. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, April 21, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 16-17. 
French; secretarial copy with autograph corrections and signa- 
ture. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 13, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 18-19v. 
French; secretarial copy with last nine lines in autograph. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 28, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 20-21. 
French; secretarial copy with some autograph lines. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 29, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 22r-y 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 3, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 23-24y. 
French; secretarial copy with fifteen added autograph lines, 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 1, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 25.26v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Miralta. July 21, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 370. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Prémare. July 22, 1732. AMEP, Mss, 215, 370-71. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 22, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 27-28v. 
French; secretarial copy with fifteen added autograph lines. 


Pedrini. August 7, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 371-81. 
French; secretarial copy with supplement of August 16, 1732 
f. 385; no place indicated. 


, 


Appiani. August 10, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 381-84. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated; not sent; many de- 
letions. 


Miralta. August 16, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 386-87. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Appiani. August 17, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 388-90. 
French; autograph copy; not sent, according to Foucquet’s note. 


Prémare. August 18,.1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 391-92; 391 bis-92 bis; 393. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Noélas. August. 19, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 394-97. 
French; secretarial copy with added autograph lines; no place 
indicated. 


Domenge. August 20, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 397-401. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Noélas. August 20, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 402-405. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 21, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 29-30v. 
French; secretarial copy. 
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rémare. September 2, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 406-11. 


P ; fe 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, September 10, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 


31-32v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Cardinal Vincent Petra. September 21, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 415-21. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, October 9, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 33-34v. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 6, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 


35-36. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 8, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
37-39v. 
French; autograph original. 


Prémare. December 10, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 421-27. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Baudory. December 10, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 427-29. 
French; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Slavicek. December 10, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 429-31. 
Latin; autograph copy; no place indicated. 


Noélas. December 17, 1732. AMEP, Mss. 215, 431-33. 
French; secretarial copy with added autograph lines; no place 
indicated. | 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 24, 1732. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
40-41v. | 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 5, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 42-43. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 14, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 44- 
45v. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 21, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 46. 
French; autograph original. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, February 9, 1733. BMCA, 2276 47-48y 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis.de Caumont. Rome, February 25, 1733. BMCA, Mss.. 2276 
49-50v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 25, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 51-52 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, April 15, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 53-54. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 21, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 55r-v. 
French; secretarial copy with added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 9, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 56. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 3, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 57-58v. 
French; secretarial copy with six added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont, Rome, June 10, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 59-60. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 17, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 6l1r-v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont, Rome, July 7, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 63-64v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 22, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 65-66v. 
French; secretarial copy with four added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 30, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 67-68v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 6, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 69-70v. 
French; secretarial copy with four added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 20, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 71-72v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, September 1, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
73-75. 
French; secretarial copy. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, September 10, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 


76-77V. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, October 1, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 78-79. 
French; secretarial copy with four added autograph lines. | 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, October 7, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 80-81v. 
French; secretarial copy completed at noon, October 8. 


prémare. October 8 1733. AMEP, Mss. 215, 434-38. 
French; secretarial copy with postscript, ff. 443-44; no place in- 
dicated. 


Pedrini. October 9, 1733. AMEP, Mss. 215, 439-43. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Noelas. October 10, 1733. AMEP, Mss. 215, 444-47. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Albano, October 27, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
84-85v. | 
French; autograph copy completed the next day. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 4, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
86-87Vv. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 12, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
95-96v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 25, 1733. BMCA, 2276, 88-89v. 
- French; secretarial copy with nine added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 10, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
90-92. 
French and Chinese; secretarial copy; Chinese calligraphy (f. 92). 
by Foucquet. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 23, 1733. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
93-94, 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 6, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 97-98. 
French; secretarial copy with fifteen added autograph lines; 
completed the next day. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 27, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276 
99-100v. , 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, February 11, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276 
101-102v. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 11, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 103-04. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 24, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 105- 
106v. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 31, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 107- 
108v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, April 7, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 109-110v. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 6, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 111-12v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont, Rome, May 19, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 113-14v. 
French; secretarial copy with twelve added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 2, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 115-16. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 30, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 117-18v. 
French; secretarial copy with eight added autograph lines. 


Du Halde. (July; 1734?). Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 3, 1), 1-20. 
French; copy. This is a reply to du Halde’s letter of July 5, 1734 
which appears in the same folder. | 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 8, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 119-20. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 21, 1734, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 121-22v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 28, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 123-24. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 4, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 125-26v. 
French; secretarial copy with two added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 19, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 127- 


28v. 
French; secretarial copy with one added autograph line. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 24, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 129-30. 
French; secretarial copy. 


prémare. September 7-9, 1734. AMEP, Mss. 215, 447-52. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Jean-Antoine Bocher. September 11, 1734. AMEP, Mss. 215, 452-53. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 
( 


Martiali. September 11, 1734. AMEP, Mss. 215, 453-55. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Noélas. September 13, 1734. AMEP, Mss. 215, 455-58. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Pedrini. September 14, 1734. AMEP, Mss. 215, 458-60. 
French; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, September 15, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
131-32v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Egidio de Génes. September 17, 1734. AMEP, Mss. 215, 460. 
Latin; secretarial copy; no place indicated. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, September 30, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
133-34v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Albano, October 20, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
135-36. 
. French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 18, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
137-38v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 1, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
139r-v. | 


French; secretarial copy. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 29, 1734. BMCA, Mss. 2276 
140-41. 
French; secretarial copy with one added autograph line. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, February 3, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276 142. 
43v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, February 17, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276 
144-45v. ) 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 2, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 146-47y. 
French; autograph original. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, March 16, 1735. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 2). 
French; secretarial copy with autograph corrections. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 24, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
152-53v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, April 12, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 154-55v. 
French; secretarial copy with seven added autograph lines; com- 
pleted on April 14; accompanies a memorandum on the inscrip- 
tions of F. Vittori, ff. 148-51v. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, April 27, 1735. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 3). 
French; secretarial copy; extract published in Pinot, Documents, 
pp. 22-23. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome. May 4, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 156-57v. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, May 25, 1735. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 4). 
French; secretarial copy of an incomplete letter; extract pub- 
lished in Pinot, Documents, p. 24. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, June 28, 1735. Observ. B, 2, 4 (150, 5, 5). 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 28, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 159-60v. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 6, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 161-62v. 
French; secretarial copy with autograph corrections. 
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Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, July 14, 1735. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 6). 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 20, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 163-64v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 24, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 165- 


66v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 31, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 167- 


68v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, September 21, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
169-70v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, October 17, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
171-72v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Albano, October 26, 1735. BMCA. Mss. 2276, 
173-74v. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 8, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
175-76. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 19, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
177-78v. 


French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 29, 1735. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
179-80v. 


French; secretarial copy with two added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 26, 1736. BMCA. Mss. 2276, 
181-82v. 


French; secretarial copy. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, February 22, 1736. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 7). 
French; secretarial copy; published in Pinot, Documents, p. 25. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 1, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 183-84v. 
French; secretarial copy. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, April 4, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 185-86y 
French; secretarial copy with ten added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 2, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 187-88y. 
French; secretarial copy with last half of f. 188r and three lines 
of f. 188v autograph. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 29, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 189-90vy. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 5, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 191-93y. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 10, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 194-96y. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, August 1, 1736. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 8). 
French; secretarial copy with autograph corrections. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 2, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 197-98v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Duc de Saint Aignan. (Rome?), August 30, 1736. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
386r-v. 
French; autograph copy in reply to one sent by the addressee 
then living in Rome. 


Chevalier de Ramsay. (Rome?), August 30, 1736. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 
387. 
French; autograph copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, October 16, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 199- 
200v. 
French; autograph original. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, November 7, 1736. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 9). 
French; autograph original. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, November 14, 1736. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 
5, 12). 
French; secretarial copy; incomplete; extract published in Pinot, 
Documents, pp. 26-27 and Etiemble, Les Jésuites, pp. 197-98. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, November 20, 1736. Observ, B, 22, 4 (149, 5, 
13). 
French; secretarial copy. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 18, 1736. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 


201-02v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Marquis de Caumont, Rome, February 20, 1737. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 


205-06v. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 12, 1737. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 207- 


08v. 
French; autograph orginal. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, May 1, 1737. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 209-10v. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 10, 1737. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 211-12v. 
French; autograph original. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, August 21, 1737. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 1, 14). 
French; autograph original; incomplete; extract’ published in 
Pinot, Documents, pp. 28-29. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, August 29, 1737. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 15). 
French; autograph copy; extract published in Pinot, Documents, 
pp. 30-31. 


Abbé de Rothelin. (Rome?), October 10, 1737. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 
5, 16). 
French; secretarial copy. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Albano, October 30, 1737. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 17). 
French; secretarial copy with added note of October 31, 8 a.m. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 7, 1737. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
213-14v. 
French; autograph original. 


Abbé de Rothelin. (Rome?), November 21, 1737. Observ. B. 2, 4 (149, 
5, 18). 
French; autograph copy; incomplete. 


Abbé de Rothelin. (Rome?), December 5, 1737. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 
5,19) | - 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, December 19, 1737. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
215-16v. 


French; autograph original. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, January 30, 1738. Mss. 2276, 203-04y. 
French; secretarial copy with ten added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, April 4, 1738. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 217-18y. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, April 10, 1738. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 20). 
French; secretarial copy with four added autograph lines: ex. 
tract published in Pinot, Documents, p. 32. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 7, 1738. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 219- 
220v. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 1, 1738. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 221-22v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


M. le Cocq. (Rome?), June 7, 1738. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 388v-389, 
French; autograph draft. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, June 19, 1738. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 223-24y. 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, July 9, 1738. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 225-26v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Abbé de Rothelin. (Rome?), August 8, 1738. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 390. 
French; autograph draft. 


M. le Cocq. (Rome?), August 14, 1738. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 394. 
French; autograph draft. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, August 28, 1738. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 227- 
28v. 
French; secretarial copy with three added autograph lines. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Rome, August 28, 1738. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 21). 
French; secretarial copy; incomplete; extract published in Pinot, 
Documents, p. 33. 


M. le Cocq. (Rome?), September 6, 1738. BAV, Borg. lat. 565, 394. 
French; autograph draft. 


Abbé de Rothelin. Albano, November 3, 1738. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 5, 
22). 
French; autograph; extract published in Pinot, Documents, p. 34. 
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Marquis de Caumont. Rome, November 6, 1738. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 


231-32Vv. . 
French; autograph original. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, (January?) 13, (17392). BMCA, Mss. 2276, 
229-30v. 
French; secretarial copy; mentions that the day before he had 
received the Marquis’s letter of December 27. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, February 12, 1739. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 


233-34v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Abbé de Rothelin (?). (Rome?); March 12, 1739. Observ. B, 2, 4 (149, 
5, 23). 
French; autograph copy. 


Marquis de Caumont. Rome, March 20, 1739. BMCA, Mss. 2276, 235- 


36v. 
French; secretarial copy. 


Fourmont. Rome, January 7, 1740. BN, Nouv. acq. fr. 6557, 129-30v. 
French; secretarial copy with autograph signature. 


Western Language Sources 


I. - PRINTED WORKS OF FOUCQUET 


Letter to the Duc de La Force, Pair de France, Nan-ch’ang, November 
26, 1702. Lettres édifiantes et curieuses écrites des missions étran- 
geres par quelques ntisstonnaires de la Compagnie de Jésus. Par- 
is: Nicolas Le Clerc, 1705. (V, 129-238). 

No manuscript of this letter was located among Foucquet’s pa- 

pers. An extract copy of this printed letter is in ARSJ, FG 723, 8. 

Reprints, extracts and translations of the letter follow in chron- 

ological order. The full title of Lettres édifiantes is not repeat- 

ed, although some editions have variations in the latter half 

of the title. 

Lettres édifiantes. Paris: N. Le Clerc, 1724. (V, 129-238). 

Lettres édifiantes. Paris: J. G. Merigot, 1781. (XVII, 91-159). 

Lettres édifiantes. Toulouse: N. E. Sens and A. Gaude, 1810. 
(XVII, 73-128). 

Lettres édifiantes. Lyon: Vernarel and E. Cabin, 1819, (IX, 316-58). 

Lettres édifiantes. Paris: Bureau place St. Sulpice and Gaume, 
1829-32. (XXVI, 222-85). 
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Lettres édifiantes. Paris: Panthéon litteraire, 1843. (III, 53-70) 

Lettres édifiantes. Paris: Paul Daffis, 1877. (III, 53-70) 

Lettres édifiantes et curieuses de Chine par des missionnaires jé- 
suites, 1702-1776. Edited by Isabelle and Jean-Louis Vissiere 
Paris: Garnier-Flammarion, 1979. (pp. 86-90). 

Choix des lettres édifiantes écrites des missions étrangéres. Brus. 
sels: Societé Nationale, 1838. (II, 239-47). This extract puts 
two paragraphs into one and uses italics—both not in the 
earlier editions. 

Stocklein, J.. ed. Der Neue Welt-Bott mit allerhand nachrichten 
deren missionaren Soc. Jesu. Augsburg and Graz: P. Martin 
and J. Veith, 1726. (I, Part 3, 23-28). 

Lockman, John, ed. Travels of the Jesuits into Various Parts of 
the World: London: J. Noon, 1743. (I, 389-95). 

—. Travels of the Jesuits into Various Parts of the World. 2nd 

ed. London: T. Piety, 1762. (I, 389-95). 

Scelta de lettere edificanti scritte dalle missioni straniere, Milan: 
R. Fanfani, 1827. (IX, 5-14). 

Yazawa Toshihiko, ed. Yezukaishi Chugoku shokanshi. Tokyo: 

Heibonsha, 1970. (I, 3-68). 


Tabula Chronologica Historiae Sinicae connexa cum cyclo qui vulgo 
kia-tse dicitur. Rome: J. Petroschi, 1729. 
Copies located in: BAV, R. G. Oriente III, 293 (3 copies); Troyes, 
Bibliotheque Municipale, Mss. 1111 (1 copy); BN, Mss. fr. 12209 
(partial copy). 


Tabula Chronologica Historiae Sinicae connexa cum cyclo qui vulgo 
kia-tse dicitur. 2nd ed. Augsburg: M. Seutter, 1746. 
No copies of this edition were located. Cited in Remusat, « Fouc- 
quet », Biographie universelle, XIV, 512; de Backer, Bibliothéque, 
V; 209; Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, I, 560; Pfister, Notices, p. 
552; Streit, Bibliotheca Missionum, VII, 70. 


« An Explanation of the New Chronological Table of the Chinese His- 

tory ». Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, XXXVI, no. 415 (September-October, 1730), 397-424. 
(An Italian printed translation by Sir T. Dereham was not lo- 
cated. It is mentioned by Foucquet in a letter to the Marquis 
de Caumont, Rome, September 30, 1734, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 134v. 
A shorter version of the original article appeared in the Abridged 
Edition, Philosophical Transactions of the -Royal Society of 
London, VII, 4-13. A copy, however, was not located). 


Letter to Father de Goville, Rome, March 30, 1736. 
Norberto, P. Memorie Istoriche presentate al sommo Pontefice 
Benedetto XIV intorno alle missioni dell’Indie orientali. Lucca: 
S. and G. D. Marescandoli, 1744. (II, 214-36). 
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Reprinted in: 


Platel, C. P. Mémoires historiques presentés en 1744 au Souve- 
rain Pontife Benoit XIV sur les missions des Péres Jésuites 
aux Indes ortentales. Besancon: Jean-Pierre Le Févre, 1747. 
(II, Livre III, 443-67). 
Platel, C. P. Mémoires historiques sur les affaires des Jésuites 
avec le Saint-Siége. Lisbon: F. L. Ameno, 1766. (II, Livre VI, 
77-106). 
No manuscript copy of this letter was located among Foucquet’s 
papers.. Manuscript copies that repeat this printed version are 
in Bibliotheca Casanatense, Mss. 1653, 13-24 and Observ., B, 2, 4 
(149, 7, 2). The first is a copy based on another copy that had 
been received through the hands of several prelates, all after 
the death of Foucquet in 1741. See the note in.the upper right- 
hand corner. The Observatoire copy lacks any autograph notes 
nor is it written by one of Foucquet’s secretaries in Rome. In 
both these manuscripts (in Rome and in Paris) the opening in- 
cludes the response of the author of the Anecdotes to de Goville’s 
letter. It then adds Foucquet’s letter. This and other factors lead 
to the conclusion that both manuscripts are but copies from 
the printed version. 


Letter to the Editor. Rome, September 12, 1738. 
Observations sur les écrits modernes, XV (1738), 137-40. 
No manuscript of this letter was located. Its contents are quite 
similar to his letter to the Marquis de Caumont, Rome, July 9, 
1738, BMCA, Mss. 2276, 225-26v. 


I]. - BIOGRAPHIES OF FOUCQUET 


Anonymous ‘biographies in encyclopedic references precede the 
signed entries listed below. Full titles are noted in the bibliography 
of Western sources. Inaccurate spelling of Foucquet’s name occurs 
In several entries. 


« Fouquet, Jean-Francois ». Larousse grand dictionnaire untversel du 
XIX siécle, (1871), VIII, 662. 


« Fouquet, Jean-Francois ». Larousse du XXe siécle en six volumes, 
(1930), TEI, 582. 


(Annuario Pontificio). Notizie per l’anno 1726 dedicate all’Emo. e Rmo 
Principe il signor Cardinale Nicolo Coscia. (Roma: Nella stam- 
peria del Chracas, 1726), p. 221. 
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Note: These catalogues, first printed in 1716, were the forerun. 
ners of the Annuario Pontificio and are so noted in the Vatican 
Library. 


de Backer, A. « Fouquet, Jean-Fran¢ois ». Bibliothéque des E€crivains 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, (1859), V, 208-09. 


de Backer, A. « Fouquet, Jean-Frang¢ois ». Bibliotheque des écrivains 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, (1869), I, 1927-28. 


Bernard-Maitre, Henri. « Jean-Fran¢ois Foucquet ». Dictionnaire d’his- 
toire et géographtie ecclésiastiques, (1970), XVII, 1258-59. 


Bonnetty, A. and P. Perny. « Notice sur le P. Fouquet ». Vestiges des 
principaux dogmes chrétiens tirés des anctens livres chinois. (Par- 
is: Bureau des Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, 1878), pp. 
14-16. 


Cordier, Henri. « Jean-Francois Foucquet ». Bibliotheca Sinica, (1905- 
06), II, 1068-70. 


—. « Foucquet, Jean-Francois ». La Grande Encyclopédie, (date?), 
XVII, 877. Not signed, but Cordier claims authorship in the entry 
above. 


Couling, Samuel. « Fouquet, Jean-Francois ». Encyclopedia Sinica, 
(1930), pp. 193-94. 


Dehergne, Joseph. « Foucquet, Jean-Francois ». Dictionnaire des let- 
tres francaises. Le dix-huitiéme siécle, (1960), I, 468. 


—. Foucquet, Jean-Francois ». Répertoire des Jésuttes, (1973), pp. 
98-99, 


de Feller, F. X. « Jean-Francois Fouquet ». Dicttonnatre historique, 
(1822), IV, 680. 


de Lacaze, Alfred. « Fouquet (Jean-Francois) ». Nouvelle biographie 
générale, (1858), XVIII, 332. 


Pfister, A. « Mgr. Jean-Francois Foucquet », Notices biographiques, 
(1932), I, 549-54. 


Pires, B. Videira. « Foucquet (Jean-Francois) », Verbo: enciclopedia 
luso-brasileira de cultura, (1969), VIII, 1379. 


Rémusat, Jean-Pierre-Abel. « Jean-Francois Foucquet, Missionnaire a 
la Chine », Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, (1829), II, 258-61. 
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_. « Fouquet, Jean-Francois ». Biographie wuniverselle, (1856), XIV, 
512. 


Ritzler, R. « Ioannes Franciscus Foucquet, S. I. ». Hierarchia catholica 
medii et recentioris aevi, (1952), V, 193. 


Sommervogel, Carlos. « Fouquet, Jean Francois », Bibliotheque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, (1892), III, 903-05. 


Streit, Robert. « Jean Francois Fouquet (Foucquet) », Bibliotheca Mis- 
sionum, (1931), VII, 68-70. 


III. - Books 


Ad virum nobilem de cultu Confucti philosophi et progenitorum apud 
Sinas. Leodii et Venetiis: n. p., 1700. 
(Authorship is usually ascribed to Jean Dez, S. J. The copy Fouc- 
quet owned is in BAV, Racc. Gen. Teologia, V, 1497). 


Allan, W. C. The Jesuits at the Court of Peking. Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh, 1935. 


Andreae, Victor and John Geiger. Bibliotheca Sinologica. Frankfurt a. 
M.: K. T. Volcker, 1864. 


Articles de la Compagnie pour le voyage de la Chine, du Tonquin et 
de la Cochinchine. Paris: n. p., 1660. 


Au Roy et q Nosseitgneurs (stc) de son conseil. Paris: Veuve Moreau, 
1727. 


Azema, Xavier. Un Prélat janseniste: Louis Foucquet, évéque et comte 
ad’Agde (1656-1702). Paris: J. Vrin, 1963. 


Baldigiani, Antonio. Expositio facti de Sinensibus controversiis a PP. 
Soc. Jesu oblata S. Congr. S. Officti jussu SS. D. N. Innocentii 
XII. N. p., 1700. = 


Bangert, William V. A History of the Society of Jesus. St. Louis: 
The Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1972. 


Beasley, W. G. and E. G. Pulleyblank, eds. Historians of China and 
Japan. London: Oxford University Press, 1961. 
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Beckmann, Johannes. «The Church’s Dialogue with Chinese Re- 
ligion ». The Church Crossing Frontiers: Essays on the Nature 
of Mission in Honour of Bengt Sundkler. Edited by Peter 
Beyerhaus and C. F. Hallencreutz. Lund: Gleerup, 1969. 


Belevitch-Stankevitch, H. Le Gout chinois en France au temps de 
Louis XIV. Paris: Jouve, 1910; reprint ed., Geneva: Slatkine Re. 
prints, 1970. 


Bernard-Maitre, Henri. Sagesse chinoitse et philosophie chrétienne. 
Paris: Cathasia, 1935. 


—. Le Pére Matthieu Ricci et la societé chinoise de son temps (1552- 
1610). 2 vols. Tientsin: Hautes Etudes, 1937. 


—. Les académiciens du Louis XIV a la cour de l’Empereur K’ang-hi. 
Une demt-heure dans la bibliothéque d’Asie orientale. Tientsin 
and Shanghai: Editions Cathasia, 1941. 


—. La Science européenne au tribunal astronomique de Pékin (XVIle- 
-  XIXe siécles). Conference faite au Palais de la Découverte, le 16 
juin 1951. Paris: Université de Paris, 1951. 


— and E. Jarry. « Les Missions de Chine aprés 1644 ». Histoire uni- 
verselle des missions catholiques. Edited by S. Delacroix. 4 vols. 
Paris: Grund, 1957. 


Bertrand, J. Mémotres historiques sur les missions des ordres reli- 
gieux et spécialement sur les questions du clergé indigéne et des 
rites malabares. 2nd ed. Paris: P. Brunet, 1862. 


Bettray, Johannes. Die Akkomodationsmethode des P. Matteo Ricci, 
S. J. in China. Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University, 1955. 


Beurdeley, Cecile and Michel. Giuseppe Castiglione: A Jesuit Painter 
at the Court of the Chinese Emperors. Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle, 1972. 


Beurrier, Paul. Speculum Christianae Religionis in triplicit lege natu- 
vali mosaica et evangelica in quo quae potissimum faciunt ad fidet 
confirmationem et conversionem atheorum et quorumvis infide- 
lium sincere exhibentur. 2 vols. in one. Paris. J. Langlois, 1666. 


Bibliotheca Asiatica. Part II: The Catholic Missions in India, China, 
Japan, Siam and the Far East, in a Series of Autograph Letters 
of the Seventeenth Century. No. 455. London: Maggs Brothers, 
1924. 
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Biker, Julio Firmino Judice. Collecdo do Tratados e Concertos de Pa- 
pes que o estado da India portugueza. 5 vols, Lisbon: Imprensa 


Nacional, 1884. 


Biographie universelle, ancienne et moderne. (Michaud). 2nd ed., 45 
vols. Paris: L. Vives, 1880. (Vols. 21 to 45 undated). 


Blondeau, Roger A. Mandarijn en Astronoom. Ferdinand Verbiest, 
S. J. (1623-1688) aan het hof van de Chinese Keizer. Brugge- 
Utrecht: Desclée, 1970. 


Boffito, Giuseppe. Scrittori Barnabiti o della Congregazione dei Chie- 
rici Regolari di San Paolo (1553-1933). 4 vols. Florence: L. S. 
Olschki, 1934. 


Bontinck, Francois. La Lutte autour de la liturgie chinoise aux XVIIe 
et XVIIle siécles. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1962. 


Bortone, Fernando. P. Matteo Ricci, S. J. Il « Saggio d’Occidente ». Un 
grande italiano nella Cina impenetrabile (1522-1610). Rome: Des- 
clée, 1965. 


—,. 1 Gesuiti alla corte di Pechino. Rome: Desclée, 1969. 


Bouvet, Joachim. Portrait historique de l’empereur de la Chine. Par- 
is: Michallet, 1697. 


—, L'Estat présent de la Chine en figures. Paris: Pierre Giffart, 1697. 


—. Histoire de l’empereur de la Chine. La Haye: M. Uytwerf, 1699; 
reprint ed., Tientsin: n. p., 1940. 


Boxer, Charles R. « Some Aspects of Western Historical Writing on 
the Far East, 1500-1800 ». Historians of China and Japan. Edited 
by W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. 


—. Catalogue of Philippine Manuscripts in the Lilly Library. Asian 
Studies Research Institute, Occasional Papers no. 2. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University, 1968. 


—. The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, 1815-1825. New York: A. Knopf, 
1969. 


—. « The Problem of the Native Clergy in the Portuguese and Span- 
ish Empires from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries ». 
The Mission of the Church and the Propagation of the Faith. 
Edited by G. J. Cuming. Cambridge: The University Press, 1970. 
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Brucker, Joseph. La Compagnie de Jésus, 1521-1773. Paris: G. Bea 
chesne, 1919. | 


—. Correspondance scientifique d’un missionnaire francais a Pékin au 
dix-huitiéme stécle. Le P. Antoine Gaubil d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Paris: Pamlé, 1883. 


Cahen, G. History of the Relations of Russia and China under Peter 
the Great, 1689-1730. Russian Series, no. 4, Bangor, Maine: Unj- 
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Addendum 


Beylard, H. « Foucquet (Jean-Francois) », Dictionnaire de biographie 
francaise, (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1978), fasc. 81, 635-37. 
(Note: This came to the writer’s attention when the book was 
in the press; thus far the dictionary is complete through the 
letter F.) 


Chinese and Japanese Sources 453 


I. CHINESE MANUSCRIPTS AND Books OF FouCQUET 


This list comprises the Chinese manuscripts and books located in the 
course of research. Ascribing Foucquet’s authorship to any of these items 
has been based on supportive evidence found ih his letters or reports or in 
those of his confreres-on the mission. Several volumes are only compilations 
of extracts from Chinese printed sources of the late Ming and early Ch’ing 
period. These contain some critical autograph notes Foucquet wrote usually 
on the inserted slip-sheets frequently found within each Chinese volume. 
Their value is in ascertaining the kinds of Chinese sources he read and his 
¢omments about them. His use of Chinese and European ink indicates he 
consulted certain items after returning to Europe. This remains an incomplete 
list since it represents only a fraction of such materials which he eventually 
brought to Rome, but which were dispersed during the Napoleonic Wars. 
Additional Chinese materials that he left behind in Peking are not included, 
for the Pei-t’ang Library and its holdings from the French Jesuit mission 
were not returned to Jesuit administration after the suppression of the Jesuit 
Order in 1773. Future research may disclose whether any of the manuscripts 
and books that Foucquet possessed are still extant in China. 


A-erh-je-pa-la hsin-fa. (New methods in algebra) 
Manuscript in two chiian (chiian 1, 1a—21b; chiian II, 14 unpaginated 
chapters). The basis of an essay presented to the Emperor in August, 
1712 in Jehol. (See Abregé d’algébre above). 
BAV, Borg. cin. 319 (4). 
Pal AS AE aL ee 


ch’en Po Chin, Pa To-ming, Fu Sheng-tse.. . 

Memorial of Bouvet, Parennin, Foucquet, Jartoux, Rhodes and Brocard 
to the Emperor concerning Gozani’s petition of late 1713 on the distinc- 
tion of the offices of the General, Visitator, and Provincial. Not dated, 
but presented in January, 1714 (ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 175, 182-85). Draft 
manuscript. 

BAV, Borg. cin. 439, A (b). 

H ae BS eee 


Ch*t-cheng chth 1-ch’t. 
Draft manuscript explaining the seven diagrams of La Hire’s machines 
and their use to coordinate the beginning of the K’ang-hsi era with 
1662 A. D. 
BAY, Borg. cin. 439, B (e). 
GE Bat 
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Ching-i ching-yao. 
The essence of the meaning of the Classics. Extracts of Chinese texts 
in the possession of Foucquet. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 380 (2) and (4). 
iS $a te Se 


Chou-i i-l. 
Booklet on the I Ching probably owned by Foucquet. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (2), 1a—56b. 
kl RB 


Chou-i li-shu. 
Extracts of Chinese texts on the J Ching with autograph notes of 
Foucquet. Manuscript. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (4), 1-188. 
fl EK 


Chou-pi suan-ching. 
The arithmetical classic of the gnomon and the circular paths of the 
heavens. Commentary by Chao Chiin-ch’ing (Han dynasty). Autograph 
notes of Foucquet. 2 vols. Cited in Douglas, Catalogue, p. 19. 
BL, Dept. of Oriental Books and Manuscripts, 15255, d. 21. 
Fi SF LS 


Chii ku-ching chuan k’ao t’ten-hsiang pu chiin-ch’. 

Research into tradition and the irregularity of heavenly phenomena. 
Chinese manuscript text with Latin autograph translation entitled: 
“Dialogus Sinam inter et Europa’um occasione motuum, quos errantes 
quinque stellae valde inordinatos habent ex veteribus libris canonicis et 
antiquis traditionibus, inquiritur ac distinctius exponitur cur in caeteris 
machinae caelestis imaginibus atque adeo in toto mundo ina’quabilis 
varietas appareat.’’ Probably completed between 1712 and 1715. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 380 (6). The Chinese text alone, BAV, Borg. cin. 380 
(7) ; the Latin text alone, BAV, Borg. cin. 469, 1-60. Incomplete copies 
of the Chinese text, BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (13), 1-29b; 317 (4), 1-32. 
eT RE KARA IGG 


Chuang Chou. Ch’t-wu lun. 
A discussion on regulated matter, part of the Nan Huat Ching. The 
Chinese text, 1-22b; slip-sheets, pp. 1-161. Autograph notes of 
Foucquet. Cited in Douglas, Catalogue, p. 57. 
BL, Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, 15314, 
e. 4. 
Dia 
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Chung-kuo ching pen yi-t en. 
The Chinese Classics came from Ten. It is argued that they are 
branches stemming from the J Ching which had come from Fu Hs1. 
Chinese manuscript composed by Foucquet with Latin autograph notes. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 380 (5), 1-92b. 


he MARA 


Chu Hsi. Chia-li t-chieh. 
Explanation of the household ritual. Preface of Chiu Chiin (hao: 
Ch’iung-t’ai, 1420-95) dated February, 1474. Autograph rotes of 
Foucquet. 8 chiian in 4 vols. Partly translated in his Rituale domesticum 
(see above). 
BAV, Borg. cin. 154. 
ke ReSh He Bea 


Chu Hsi. Chou-1 pen-t. 
Basic meaning of the J Ching. Printed at the Ching-yeh t’ang in 1700 
(KH: 39). Autograph notes of Foucquet in Chinese and European ink. 
2 vols. 


BAV, Borg. cin. 91. 
ADRS 


Chu Hsi wan-nien t’ung-hui chih chii. 
Evidence for the repentance of Chu Hsi in his later years. Probably an 
extract from Wang Yang-ming’s Chu-tzu wan-nien ting-lun(see Dictionary 
of Ming Biography, 1, 148; 244; II, 1412). Two copies in Foucquet’s 
possession. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 357 (11) ; BAV, Borg. cin. 380 (1). 
A Ea tS CR 


Dissertationes de historia rerum trium dynastiarum Fang (?), Yu et Hia (sic). 
Extracts from various Chinese books, e.g., Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao, Pen- 
ts’ao kang-mu, Li-tai ming-ch’en tsou-i. Autograph notes on some pages. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 323, 1-555. 

MRIS ARMA HINA Ram 


Discusstones de nomine Det. 
Extracts from various Chinese books, e.g., T’u-shu pien, Ku-wen yiian- 
chien cheng-chi, Shen-ming wei-chu li chih shen-ming (as a title for the 
extract from the Tao-te ching p’ing-chu, f. 101). Autograph notes. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 322, 1-599. 
les te = TH OCHS IESE RA AS EFS i A 
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Dissertationes de varus philosophicts sententiis Sinarum. 
Extracts from various Chinese books, e.g., Chou-i ch’iian-shu lun- li, 
Hsing-lt hui-t’ung t’ai-chi t’u. Autograph notes on some pages. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 321, 1-181. 
AZ2ER LEeCEKSH 


Han-tzu hsi-yang ts’e-yeh chieh-shuo. 
Explanation of Western books translated into Chinese. No copy located. 
Title referred to in the orders of the Emperor to translate the Chinese 
into Manchu, December 24, 1719 (KH: 58/11/14), BAV, Vat. Estr. Or. 
29. Wang ‘Tao-hua had transmitted the imperial order for the Chinese 
text on the second month, ninth day (year lacking; if the same year, then 
the date would be March 29, 1719). See BAV, Borg. cin. 439, B (h). 


ea eae 


Hstin Tzu. De avorum cultu. 
Extracts of Chinese texts from the celebrated philosopher, written 
horizontally. Western and Chinese pagination. Autograph notes. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (1) c, 1-49. 
4 


I-ching tsung-shuo. 
General commentary on the J Ching. Manuscript probably composed 
by Foucquet, with a number of corrections. Calligraphy does not seem 
autograph. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (3). 
7S HE oe 


I-hsiieh chu-chia chieh-shuo. 
Extracts from Chinese texts. Unpaginated manuscript probably owned 
by Foucquet. Lacks annotations. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (5). 
Ty Be Ra 


I-hstieh tsung-shuo. 
General commentary on the doctrine of the I Ching. The subtitle is 
I-hsiieh wai-p’ien. A similar text is in BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (10), 1-42b, 
joined with I-/siieh wai-p’ien san-chieh, 1-26a. (See also I-k’ao and 
I-hstieh wai-p’ien yiian-kao noted below). No annotations. Probably 
written by Foucquet (?). 
BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (8), 149b. 
Dawn 
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[-hstieh wat-p ten ytian-kao. 
Original draft of an essay-on the J Ching. About one hundred pages of 
text without annotations of Foucquet. Another essay, I-hsiieh wai-p ten 
chiu-chieh (about twenty pages) is included in the folder. Both titles are 
similar to the J-hsiieh wai-pen shou-yin, the later title of the J-k’ao 
(see below). Probably copied for Foucquet’s use. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 361, (6). 
Sy) Fea) a 


I-kao. 
Extracts from Chinese works on the I Ching arranged by Foucquet for 
presentation to the Emperor. Not intended as a complete work ready 
for printing, but a set of folios on that Chinese classic. (See his letter 
to Hervieu, Peking, September 30, 1711, ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 80v.) 
BAV, Berg. can. 317 (7), 1-37b. 
Shea 


I-k’ao. 

A diary of events about the J Ching and the K’ang-hsi Emperor in 
1712(?). Several memorials included. Probably copied by Foucquet’s 
Clilinese secretary. 

BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (4), 1-3b; 1—-4b. 
QA 


[-yiian chth-t’an mu-lu. 
Catalog of writings on the sources of the J Ching. Four-page manuscript 
probably owned by Foucquet. Pagination lacking. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 361 (3). 
Ala BRA SR 


Kang-chien chia-tzu t’u. 
Chart of the Chia-tzu system according to the T’ung-chien kang-mu by 
Chu Hsi. A printed sheet (24.5 x 64 cm.) compiled by Nien Hsi-yao 
and used by Foucquet for his Tabula Chronologica. ‘This extends to the 
forty-fourth year of K’ang-hsi. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 439 (E), one copy; Borg. cin. 439 (F), three copies; 
Borg. cin. 439 (J), two copies of the upper section and one of the center 
section; Borg. cin. 518, no. 4, one copy. Observ., B, 1, 11, 151, n. 9 
(printed copy and a canvas-like copy which covers the years K’ang-hsi 
45 to 61 and Yung-cheng 1 to 9). 
4) TFL fl 
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K’ang-hst wu-shih-chiu men shih-yiieh ch’u-erh jth. 
Chinese document that begins with this date (KH: 59/10/2, 1.€., 
November 1, 1720). Discussion of Foucquet and Chinese Christians 
about the rumor of his return to the West as a form of punishment and 
condemnation. Three copies. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 439, B (a), 1, 2, and 3. 
RR TI TA —B 


K“uei-pt shih-ching. 
An edition of the Shah Ching with a commentary of Chu Hsi. Foucquet’s 
copy, with autograph annotations on slip-sheets inserted into the book, 
was not located. It was listed with his Chinese books brought to Rome; 
BN, Mss. latin 17175, 96; Omont, Musstons .archéologiques, II, 1158: 
cited with a short description in Remusat, Nouveaux mélanges, II, 
259, Sommervogel, III, 904; Streit, Bibliotheca Misstonum, VII, 70; 
Pfister, Notices, p. 553. See also Witek, ‘“‘Foucquet et les livres 


chinois,” Colloque international, Les Rapports entre la Chine et 
l’Europe, p. 151. 
35 BE ne 


K’uei-pt shu-ching. 
An edition of the Shu Ching with a commentary of T’s’ai Ch’en (1167- 
1230), the son of one of the outstanding disciples of Chu Hsi. Autograph 
notes of Foucquet. 4 vols. 


BL, Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, 15215, 
b. 8. 


2s BE a 


Ku-pen kuan-pan shu-ching ta-ch’tian. 
The original official text of the Shu Ching. Edited by Shen Shih-hsing 
(1535-1614) with a preface dated 1605. Autograph notes of Foucquet. 
10 vols. 
BL, Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, 15215, 
c. 10. 


GABMERAS HRT 


Lao Tzu Tao-te chen-ching. 
Another title is Lao Chuang h’o-ko, edited by Ch’en Meng-ch’ang and 
published at the Shu-lin yen-t’ai t’ang in 1695 (KH: 34). Each volume 
has slip-sheets. Autograph notes of Foucquet. 10 vols. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 109. 
EPR GRE CHGR) Raw 
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Li-fa wen-ta. | 

Questions and answers on astronomical calendar calculations. Draft 
manuscript of essay presented to the Emperor concerning the use of 
obliquity of the ecliptic according to Tycho Brahe. First volume 
completed in December, 1714; the second, in November, 1715. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 319 (1), 1-2b; 1-3b; la—b; 1-92b (volume I only); 
BAV, Borg. cin. 319 (3), 1-97b (volume I only); BAV, Borg. cin 319 
(2), 1-77b (volume II only). 


RENE 
Shan Hai Ching. 


The classic of mountains and seas. Commentary and punctuation by 
Kuo Ming-lung. Autograph notes of Foucquet. 2 vols. 

BAV, Borg. cin. 108 (3) and (4). 

wes 9=SSHAGE 


Shang-yti. Huang-ti 1-chao. 
Imperial edict. Emperor's last will. Copies of the edict of the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor in his 57th year and his last testament. Autograph notes of 
Foucquet indicating that the testament repeated much of the edict. Cf. 
Spence’s similar comment, Emperor of China, pp. 143-51; 169-75. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 511 (1) and (7). 
bik Sriaa 


Shen-ming wei-chu. 
The spirit from which nothing is hidden. Essay not located. Chinese 
characters in Pfister are verified in BAV, Borg. cin. 322, 101, where the 
term shen-ming is indicated in the 50th chapter of the Tao Te Ching 
p’ing-chu. The-essay is cited in Landresse, Catalogue, I1, 8; Sommervogel, 
ITI, 904; Pfister, Notices, p. 552; Streit, Bibliotheca Misstonum, VII, 69. 
ine 8 Fe E 


Sheng-yii shth-liu t’iao. 
The Sixteen Injunctions of the K’ang-hsi Emperor. Copy in the 
possession of Foucquet. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 320 (4). 
aR TNR 


Shth hsien tien... 
Opening words of a Chinese extract of sixteen pages. The manuscript, 
lacking pagination, was copied in May, 1713 as the Emperor was leaving 
for Tartary, according to the autograph note on the first page. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (11). 
ReTGK 
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Suan-fa t’ung-nan t’t. 
Collection of difficult subjects in mathematics. Short treatise with 
additional smaller insert sheet with autograph notes. Included are seven 
pages of Chinese extracts entitled “Le cahier sur henoch. fo hi. sujet 
des disputes,” with autograph annotations. ; 
BAV, Borg. cin. 318 (4). 
Fe CSE ea 


T’ai-chi liieh-shuo. 
Outline commentary on the T’ai-cht. Draft, corrected copy probably by 
Foucquet. It is bound with another essay on the square and cube root, 
completed in 1711, but not presented to the Emperor. The French note 
is not Foucquet’s hand. Neither item is paginated. 
BAV, Borg. cin. 317 (3). 
AES ht 


T’ten-wen wen-ta. 
Dialogues on astronomy. Title mentioned by Bouvet in his report of 
November, 1712 (ARSJ, Jap. Sin. 174, 291v; BN, Mss. fr. 17239, 37v). 
Unpaginated manuscript copy (11.5 x 23.5 cm.) of 42 leaves. No 
indication of author. 2 vols. Cited in Pfister, Notices, p. 552. 
BN, Mss. ortentaux, Courant 4938, I. 
AXA 


Tao Te Ching p’tng-chu. 

Commentary on the Tao Te Ching by Wen Chen-meng (1574-1636) 
with a preface of 1624. Autograph notes in Chinese, Latin and French. 2 
chiian in 1 vol. Cited in Landresse, Catalogue, I1, 9; Cordier, Bibliotheca 
Sinica, II, 1069; Sommervogel, III, 904; Pfister, Notices, p. 553; Streit, 
Bibliotheca Missionum, VII, 70. 

BL, Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, 15113, 
C23; 


SAO 


Yin-yang ta fu-mu. 
Treatise on the Chinese characters yin and yang. Title is listed in BaV, 
Borg. lat..565, 573v and a brief description is in Foucquet’s letter to the 
Visitator, Peking, January 5, 1720, BAV, Borg. lat. 566, 321. No text of 
this Chinese essay was located. 
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II. Booxs 


Bouvet, Joachim. [Bu-ve] K6-ki-tet den (Bouvet’s Histoire de l’Empereur de 
la Chine). Translated by Gotd Sueo. Edited by Yazawa Toshihiko. 
Toyo Bunko, no. 155. Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1970. 


ra 2 > RAKES > RRR 


Bouvet, Joachim. [Po Chin] Ch’ing K’ang-Ch’ien liang-ti yii T’ien-chu chiao 
ch’uan-chiao shth (The K’ang-hsi and Ch’ien-lung Emperors and the 
Catholic Missionaries). Translated by Feng T’so-min. Taipei: Kuang- 
ch’i ch’u-pan she, 1966. [Contains a translation of Bouvet’s Histoire de 


-VEmpereur de la Chine] 
Bes Bre : eRe iw RKERSAR 


Chang Feng-chen. Fu-yin lu-ch’uan Chung-kuo shih-liieh (A history of 
Christianity in China). 1 vol. in 2 parts, to date. Taipei: Fu-jen 
Ta-hstieh ch’u-pan she, 1970-1971. 


ape He fake + er Dit SFP BR 5S 


Ch’ang Pi-te, ed. Ming-jen chuan-chi tzu-liao so-yin (Index to biographical 
data on personalities in the Ming period). 2 vols. Taipei: Kuo-li 
chung-yang t’u-shu kuan, 1965-1966. 


BRES > HARA S| 


Chang Shen, ed. K’ang-hst cheng-yao (Important administrative documents 
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